





Through 1951, the coal industry is expected to produce, 
annually, an average of 620 million tons. The increased 
demand for coal from electric utilities, domestic con- 
sumers, steel, plus export for European relief will be 
largely responsible for this high average. The Harriman 
report figures that U. S. coal required for European aid 
alone will amount to 125 million tons in the next four 
years — an average of 31.2 million tons annually through 
1951. 


As a result, tremendous sales opportunities exist in the 
coal mining industry for manufacturers of the vast 
variety of equipment and materials used in mining coal. 
Spending for equipment and materials will continue at 





a high level for a long time. Today, coal mining in the 
United States is the most efficient and the most produc- 
tive in the world and mining companies intend to keep 
it so. This means more and more machines will be 
needed to help boost the man-hour output which even 
now is soaring to new heights. Mechanized mining is the 
only answer to continued high production. 


Now is the time to study your sales and advertising pro- 
grams, product by product, to obtain your share of this 
market. 

If you would like to know more about the coal indus- 


try’s requirements for your product or products, write 
to COAL AGE today for full market information. 





HIGH COAL PRODUCTION REQUIRES INCREASED USE OF MACHINERY 





1939 | 1946 
Underground coal mechanically loaded 31.0% 58.1% 
Coal produced by stripping 9.3% 21.1% 
Coal production mechanically cleaned 20.1% 26.3 % 


This use of machinery to increase production, lower costs and 
improve quality is also reflected in an increase in power con- 
sumption by mines of 57.3 percent between 1939 and 1946 
— an increase from 3.5 to 5.5 billion kilowatt hours. More than 
92 percent of this power was consumed by electric motors. 
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America’s most successful manufacturers of parts, ma- 
terials, sub-assemblies, and finishes concentrate their 
best selling on the ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MAR- 
KET because it is, by far, their biggest market (next 
year’s jet engine program alone, for example, is expect- 
ed to top $300 million). And Propuct ENGINEERING 
carries more of these original equipment suppliers’ 
advertising than any other magazine in the world. 


No wonder: 


Propuct ENGINEERING is read by the product- 
design engineers who design every new ma- 
chine American industry builds. 

Propuct ENGINEERING is the only paid-sub- 
scription magazine edited for product-design 
engineers. As such, it is the only magazine 
which gives you, when its subscribers pay $6.00 
a year for this highly technical and purposeful 
publication, an audience that defines its job 
function as product design. 

Propuct ENGINEERING’s 17,096 paid subserib- 


ers represent a concentration of fundamental 


THE MEN WHO DESIGN AMERICA'S 


PRODUCTS READ 





~ 
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buying power that no other product-design 
magazine can give you: 15,237 of these sub- 
scribers hold the top management jobs where 
final buying decisions are made. 

Advertisers like you, whose sales future de- 
pends upon the acceptance of their product 
components by the ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
MARKET, consider the Propuct ENGINEERING 
reader the most valuable industrial buying 
influence to whom they can direct their ad- 
vertising. More advertising dollars are spent 
to reach him than are spent to reach the read- 
er of any other monthly technical industrial 
publication. 


There must be good reasons why. And there are. lor 
all the exciting facts on the ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
MARKET’s most powerful advertising force, talk soon 
with your Propuct ENGINEERING representative. 


These 15,237 subscriptions go to companies; cor porate 
officials and general managers; department managers 
and superintendents. ABC statement of Dec. 31, 1947. 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET... 





Shown below is booklet, 52 pages in size, crammed full of ideas 


and now being used by leading institutions throughout the country in this expansion, remodeling and rebuilding 


program. 


ing must for manufacturers with products applicable to the institutional field and for the media files of their 


advertising agencies. Write for your free copy. 











AMERICA... 


AID FOR 


Generously included is information on the Institutional Market and how to reach this field. ... A read- | 
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INSTITUTIONS in 


P 
LANNING A CONSTRUCTION 


AND REMODELING PROGRAM 





idvantage of advancements offered them by manufacturers 
with products for the institutional field. 

THE MARKET for new construction, remodeling, re- 
furnishing, re-equipping and redecorating among institu- 
tions totals over 11 billion dollars. This is in addition to 
mounts regularly expended for food, maintenance and 


INSTITUTIONS Magazine is_ the 


INSTITUTIONS . 


operating supplies. 


ESE ARE 


Hotels ® Railway Systems 
Hospitals Airlines 
Schools eo 


Colleges and Universities Institutions 
Industrial Cafeterias & Restaurants 
Jobbers, Dealers & Distributors 


Steamship Lines & Shipyards 


© 


Institutions 


Asylums, Municipal & State 


Restaurants & Cafeterias 


@ Army, Novy & Government 


only monthly publication and INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY is the only annual publica- 
tion which reach the key buying and specifying factors 
in mass feeding and mass housing. For further infor- 
mation consult your write 
INSTITUTIONS 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 


Advertising Agency or 


Magazine, 1801 Prairie Avenue, 


© Office & Public Buildings 
YMCA's, YWCA's & YMHA's 
City & Country Clubs 
Utilities 


Architects, Engineers, Decorators 
and Designers 


® Other Institutions 


Buyers and specifiers in these institutions depend on the information contained in INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE and INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY for their purchase of products used by them in the feeding and housing of over 60,000,000 people daily. 


1807 PRAIRIE AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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SUREST, AND 
LOWEST-COST 
WAY 


to reach your 
best prospects in 
both “big” and “little” 
business 


| ACK in 1942. when The 
Wall Street 


Journal’s cir- 
culation was 35.000. business ad- 
vertisers agreed that it reached 
the top decision makers of im- 
portant industries, 


loday. with a total of more 
than 135.000 daily subscribers 

The Wall Street Journal's 
readership is just as influentially 
concentrated as ever. This sub- 
stantial increase in circulation 
has come mainly from the heads 
of smaller businesses and a 
deeper penetration among the 
larger 


operating executives of 


conipanies, 


Now, your best prospects 
in both "big" and “little” 
business read The Wall Street 
Journal. 


Why do executives in all types 
of business subscribe to The 
Wall Street Journal? Because 
daily 


they need its reporting 


and interpretation of business 
news to guide their decisions. 
They read its columns thor- 
oughly every day. Reader traffic 


averages 75.6 per page. 


Continuing surveys show The 
Wall Street Journal reaches 
more decision-makers per ad- 
vertising dollar than any other 
publication—newspaper or mag- 
azine. If you advertise to busi- 
ness. The Wall Street Journal 


should head your list. 


THE 
WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


T ONLY National Business Daily 
he 

4, N.Y- 
44 Brood Street » New York 


LETTERS 4 2% 





Billingsley Makes Sense, 
Must be Read. Reread 


To Tue Eprror: Allen L. Billingsley’s 


article titled “The Role of Advertis- 
ing” (IM, Sept.) breaks the bank for 
clarity, temperate reasoning and good 
sense. It's got to be read and reread. 

It also compels a subscriber to say 
thanks for some fine pointers and a 
stimulating experience—JOHN AUER- 
BACH, executive secretary. Bicycle In- 


stitute of America. New York. 


Sam Dunn Day a Tribute 
To All Business Editors 


To Tue Eprror: Your congratula 
tions on the honor done me by the 
railroads and the railway supply in- 
dustry at the Chicago Railroad Fai 
on August 16 are deeply appreciated. 

| have felt all along that this party 
which was given to me by the cus- 
tomers of our railway papers was 
more a tribute to the business press 
than it was to me. I do think that we 
have done a pretty good job of editing 
and publishing our railway papers, 
but it is probably no better job than 
has been done by business papers in 
many other fields. 

What has happened in our field has 
been that the leaders of the railroad 
industry and the railway supply indus- 
try have recognized, by paying tribuie 
to me personally, the value of the 
work that our publications have done 
in a way and to an extent which I 
believe never has been done in my 
recollection, ex« ept in one instance. 

| recall that a good many years ago 
the electrical industry gave a big 
dinner in honor of James H. McGraw, 
Sr. in New York which I attended. I 
recall that at that time I thought how 
well Mr. McGraw and his publica- 
tions had deserved that tribute and 
wondered if the time would ever come 
when I would earn similar recogni- 
tion from the industries served by our 
publications. At last, without any- 
body in our company having lifted a 


Edelor 


finger to cause it, | was given the rec- 
ognition of which I dreamed so many 
years ago. 

It has caused me very great satis- 
faction and the pleasure has been 
greatly enhanced by communications 
and letters I have from 
friends in the business paper publish- 


received 


ing industry, including that from your 
good self.—SamvueL O. Dunn, Chair- 
man, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp. 


Finds Newbury’s Forecast 
Series a ‘Cliff-hanger’ 

To Tue Eprror: In the August issue 
of “Industrial Marketing”, you pub- 
lished the first article by Frank D. 
Newbury. entitled “Guide Posts for 
Forecasting.” Although the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is a subscriber to 
your periodical, it would be of great 
value to have the complete series of 
articles at this time. rather than wait 
ing for them to appear on publication 
dates. 

1 wrote Mr. Newbury. but unfor- 
tunately, he was unable to supply a 
transcript of the articles inasmuch as 
all but his file copy have been ex 
hausted. 

We would appreciate receiving the 
full text at your earliest convenience. 

Harvey J. MAHRER, regional econo- 
mist, U.S. Dept. of Commerce field 
operations, Cleveland. O. 


We're Dry as a Bone... 
To all But a Minority 

To Tue Eprror: “Dry as a bone ’ 3s 
not a description implying a great de- 
gree of enthusiasm or recomendation., 
yet in my opinion, “dry as a bone’ 
concisely sums up /ndustrial Market 
ing. 

When I first began to read /ndus 
trial Marketing several years ago, 10 
each issue there were articles of gel 
eral interest to almost every execul! 
employed in industry. Today your 1 
gazine seems an outstanding example 


(Continued on Page 8o) 
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. . » OR YOUR SALE MAY VANISH! 


A plant directory, manufacturers’ register, or even a business 
letterhead will provide full facts on who carries what title. 


But none will tell you what you need most to know: who 
carries the weight that swings the sale? 


Herein are business’s ‘‘Mystery Men.’’ Their influence tran- 
scends any title . . . the power of their opinion can sway 


company policy or the choice of a replacement purchase. 


This is true top-level executive capacity. It indicates a wide 
experience coupled with intelligent curiosity about many 
things. And it best describes NEWSWEEK'’s leadership reader- 
ship — the largest in business and industry of any news- 


weekly or general business publication but one. 


Isn’t there wisdom, therefore, in putting your story before 
these keen minds that so regularly turn to NEWSWEEK? Ask 


our nearby representative for full details. 


Newsweek 


TO REACH THE MEN WHO MEAN BUSINESS 






» « «SELL THE “TOP 700,000” first! 
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Reaching Buyers and Sellers of 

Surplus New, Used and Rebuilt 

Machine Tools and Electrical 

Equipment in 20,000 Industrial 
Plants 


The very nature of the surplus machinery 
market accounts for the exceptionally high 
readership and quick results that ads get in 
SURPLUS RECORD. Its pages are filled with 
offerings by dealers and industrial concerns 
of surplus equipment for immediate sale. 


SURPLUS RECORD is their 
market place. Advertisers who key their ads 


most logical 
are enthusiastic about the tremendous pull- 


ing power of this magazine. 


lf you have anything to sell in surplus new, 
used or rebuilt machine tools, here's a mag- 
azine that pre-conditions its readers—edi- 
torial and advertising-wise to respond to your 


message—dquickly and in volume. 


Write for complete information and 
current copy of 


VORPLON 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 46, ILL. 
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Industrial Shows & Exhibits 














Oct. 1-9. International Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibition, Earls Court, 
London, England. 

Oct. 1-10. International Packaging Sa- 
lon, Paris. 

Oct. 2-10. Construction Industries Ex- 
position, Sam Houston Coliseum, Hous- 
ton. 

Oct. 4-9. 15th Southern Textile Ex- 
position, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 

Oct. 4-8. American Gas Assn., Atlantic 
City. 

Oct. 5-7 Industrial Packaging Materi- 
als Handling Exposition, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Oct. 5-7. National Contract Hardware 
Assn., Palmer House, Chicago. 

Oct. 5-7. New England Materials 
Handling Exposition, Mechanics Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 9-17. National Trailer 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-16. 5th National Chemical Ex- 
positions, Colliseum, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-16. National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 15-25. International Aircraft Ex- 
hibitions, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Coach 


Oct. 18-21. Federation of Sewage 
Works Assn., Detroit, Mich. 
Oct. 18-22. National Safety Congress 


& Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 19-24. Kansas Mfgrs. Show, Wich- 
ita. 

Oct. 20-Dec. 20. International Indus- 
trial Exposition, La Paz, Bolivia. 

Oct. 22-25. National Auto Wreckers 
Assn., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-27. American Institute of 
Laundering, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 


land. 

Oct. 25-29. 30th Annual National 
Metal Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


Oct. 25-30. Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion, Convention Hall, Atlantic City.. 


Oct 25-30. National Business Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 25-28. National Frozen Food 
Locker Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 4-6. National Electronics Con- 


ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, 

Nov. 4-6. Paint Industries Show, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 8-12. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace. New York. 

Nov. 9-12. National Association of Ice 
Industries. Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 

Nov. 15-19. International Beverage Ex- 
position, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 19-22. llth Annual RSES Con- 
vention & R. E. M. A. Exhibition, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 29-Dee 4. National Exposition of 
Power & Mechanical Engineering, Grand 
Central Palace. New York. 

Permanent International Exhibition of 
Industry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil. 


1949 
Jan. 10-12. Northwestern Lumbx 
men’s Annual Convention, Minneapolis. 
Jan. 10-14. 3rd National Materials 
Handling Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


Jan. 10-14. Society of Automotive | 
gineers, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detro 

Jan. 24-27. National Automobile De 
ers Equipment Exhibition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

Jan. 24-28. International Heating 
Ventilating Exposition, Chicago. 

Feb. 7-11. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers of America, Grand Cen 
tral Palace, New York. 

Feb. 20-24. National Assn. of Hom: 


Builders, Stevens and Congress Hotels, 


\ 


e 


Chicago. 

Mar. 1-6. Salon De La Machine agri- 
cole, Paris. 

Mar. 7-10. Frozen Foods Industry Ex- 
position, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Mar. 8-10 Midwest Hotel Show, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. 

Mar. 21-25. International Exposition 
of Textile Machinery Equipment & Sup- 
plies, 71st Armory, New York City. 

Mar. 29-April 1. 3rd_ International 
Lighting Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 11-15. 6th Western Metal Con- 
gress & Exposition, Shrine Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 25-28. Third Southern Machinery 
& Metals Exposition, Atlanta. 

May 2-7. International Textile Indus- 
tries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

May 2-13. British Industries Fair, Lon- 
don, Birmingham. 

May 10-13. American 
Assn.. Packaging Exposition, 
um, Atlantic City. 

June (date not set). 
Works Assn., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Week of Oct. 2. American 
Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 4. National Safety Con 
gress Exposition, Chicago. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Nov. 14. 6th All-Industry Refrigera 
tion & Air Conditioning, Expositior 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. (date not set). Building & Fa 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 71st A: 
mory. New York City. 

Nov. (date not set). 
tion, London. 

Nov (date not Midwest Eng 
neering & Power Exposition, Chicag: 


Management 
Auditori- 


American Water 


Transit 


Building Exhib 


set). 


1950 


May 8-12. American Textile M 
chinery Exhibition, Atlantic City. 

Week of May 22. National Marine k 
position, New York City. 
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How to Develop Sales Control Facts 


From Your Own Company Records 


.\ HEN an industrial-marketing ex- 

ecutive goes to his corporate 
cupboard for the facts he needs to 
develop or to tighten up his sales-con- 
trol program, he often finds that cup- 
board disappointingly bare. On such 
ecasions it is perhaps only natural 
to envy the consumer-product sales 
executive whose cupboard of facts is 
more adequately stocked. 

It is true that traditionally the fact- 
fountains flow more freely on the con- 
sumer-product side of the fence. How- 
ever, that does not mean that the in- 
dustrial marketing executive need re- 
sign himself to operation in a factual 
vacuum. On the contrary, an impor- 
tant source of basic marketing facts 
is readily available. That often-over- 
looked source is the company’s own 
records of current and past sales ac- 
All you need to tap that 
source in your company is a recogni- 
tion of its importance, and a practical, 
shirt-sleeves program for putting it 

work. 


In many companies the sales-con- 


tivities. 


trol potentialities of company records 
e not recognized because the records 
themselves are not set up properly. 
uur records should be designed to 
ike available a maximum amount 
useful information on a minimum 
estment of clerical and analytical 
e. Here are some suggestions 
ich may enable you to develop 
ior refinements in your sales rec- 
is, with major improvements in the 


ulness of those ret ords. 
The Iceberg Principle 


Vhen your sales-control program is 
based on facts, your basic approach is 
simple. You use those facts to 


By RICHARD D. CRISP 
R wen Dire ror 


mesec 


break down vour sales situation into 
its elements. Then you pick out those 
elements which are problem elements. 
With the problem elements isolated, 
you can work on the problem without 
loss of time or effort. Where records 
are not maintained in sufficient detail, 
however, it is often difficult or im- 
possible to isolate the problem ele- 
ments without excessive work. Let’s 
illustrate by a specific example. 

One sales-manager receives a quar- 
terly report of his sales. For the first 
quarter of a fiscal year, this report 
shows that he is $40,000 behind his 
sales quota or budget. If that is all 
the detail his quarterly summary pro- 





Before you spend money for ex- 
pensive market research studies. 
take a good look at your own in- 
ternal sales records. You may be 
over-looking a gold mine of facts 
that will help you reduce your own 
distribution costs. This “How to 
get the hidden facts” article was 
written by Richard D. Crisp, twice 
winner of the American Marketing 
\ssociation’s award, and author of 
“How to Reduce _ Distribution 
first of Funk & Wagnalls’ 


series of Modern Industry books. 


Costs.” 
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vides, he must try to make up the de- 
ficiency by increased pressure all 
along the line, or else spend valuable 
time trying to find out just where his 
sales are lagging. The single total 
sales figure gives him no guidance in 
determining the directions in which he 
should explore. 

Now contrast that sales-manager’s 
situation with that of another whose 
sales are also $40,000 behind the 
budget for the quarter. This sales- 
manager's records have been set up 
to make analysis of below-quota sales 
quick and easy. He is selling four 
product-lines. Here is how the product 
line totals look: 


Over Under 

Produet Line Budget Budget 
\ $20,000 
B 16,000 
Cc 2 OOO 

1D) $78,000 


$38.000 $78,000 





Totals 


From examining those figures, this 
sales-manager knows that his $40,000 
gap between budgeted and actual sales 
is a net figure—the net difference be- 
tween a $38,000 over-budget perform- 
ance on three product lines and a 
$78,000 below-budget performance on 
the fourth. By breaking down sales by 
product lines, the sales-manager was 
able to isolate the product-line ele- 
ment which was the problem element. 
You might call this the iceberg prin- 
ciple. A gain or loss in total sales is 
like an iceberg. Part of it is in plain 
sight. But there is more to it than 
meets the eve. Part of it is at first 


Continued on Page 142) 
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Profitable External Company Magazines 


| hh circulation is 185,000 monthly. 
Its been published in practi ally 
the same unassuming format for 40 
years. At one time it was printed in 
Japanese, French and Spanish as well 
as English. A recent issue has 56 
pages, size 4” x 7”. Mailed free to 
industrial executives over the world, 
many outside that category like it so 
much they gladly pay the stated sub- 
scription price. It costs the manu- 
facturer for whom it works some- 
where in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 a year. 

Though the periodical described 
The Houghton Line, published by E. 
F’. Houghton & Co. of Philadelphia) 
is one of the country’s oldest and 
best-known house magazines designed 
primarily for external circulation 
that is, for outsiders rather than the 
companys own people—the figures 
quoted are not exactly calculated to 
knock off his chair anyone who knows 
today's score in the “external” field. 


Among the nation’s 2900 company 


magazines edited solely or mainly 
for external distribution (some have 
both internal and external circula- 
tion) are a number with circulation 
in excess of one million each: the 
Buick, Chevrolet, Ford and De Soto 
magazines, to name four in a single 
line of manufacture. 

There are plenty bigger and more 
extravagant in makeup and that prob- 


ably involve higher finance. The 
Lamp, 9” x 12”, 36-page magazine 
published by Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) is one of the most beautiful. 
Now celebrating its 30th anniversary, 
it is currently delighting 255,000 
readers with full-color reproductions 
of fine arts portfolios. 

There are some externals that are 
considerably older, too. Generally 
recognized as the most venerable of 
all with a record of continuous pub- 
lication is The Locomotive, started in 
1867 and still published by The Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co. Next oldest to be pub- 
lished without a break is Pittsburgh 
Plate Products, sponsored by Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company since 
March, 1892. National Cash Regis- 
ters The NCR was started as The 
Hustler in 1886, but was discontinued 
for something over a year during the 
depression. 


Distorted View 

It is natural, but perhaps unfortu- 
nate, that company magazines with 
huge circulation and budgets to match 
should get the lion’s share of atten- 
tion in general magazine articles. 
Some manufacturers who might de- 
rive considerable benefit from a 
modest magazine mailed out at regu- 
lar intervals may get the wrong idea 
and decide that, since they can't com- 





Many companies publish magazines for external circulation as a part of 


their sales promotion and public relations programs. To some it is profit- 


able, to others it’s a way to waste money. How can you get returns from 


an “external” publication? There’s an answer in this first of a series of 


five articles by Harrison M. Terrell, partner and copy director of the 
Lavenson Bureau of Advertising, Philadelphia. He draws on more than 
20 years experience in “external” editing. Since joining Jay Lavenson in 


1930, he has had major responsibility for the launching of a dozen or more 


clients’ company magazines which are outstanding in their respective 


fields. Succeeding articles will study details of the successful “external.” 
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By HARRISON M. TERRELL 


pete with the giants, they d better 
forget the whole thing. 

A recent article in Time, for ex 
ample, reported that industry is now 
spending $108,849,752 a year on 
some 6,000 employe and customer 
magazines, with a “subsidized cir- 
culation” totalling “a whopping 


49.282.900 a month.” The average 


Time reader can hardly be expected 


to know that neither the cost nor the 


circulation figure can be better than 
a very rough approximation. But a 
bit of calculation tells him that on 
the basis of these figures the average 
cost per magazine must be in the 
neighborhood of $18,000 a year. 
As a matter of fact, an effective 
house publication to call regularly 
on a manufacturer’s customers and 
prospects may be produced and dis- 
tributed at almost any reasonable 
figure the advertiser cares to invest 
in it. Cost of the average industrial 
house magazine is probably consider- 
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bly less than the figure quoted. It is 
oteworthy that the four house maga- 
ines Time considered important 
enough to picture are, in reality, con- 
sumer magazines. Two of them 
Selznick Studio’s Close-U p and Tom 
Breneman’s Magazine ) are sold to the 
uiblic at 25¢ a copy. The other two 
General Motors’ Friends and _ the 
Ford Times) which are distributed to 
jutomobile owners through dealers, 
ire hardly more representative of the 
average, work-a-day industrial house 
magazine. 

Even more bewildering to Time 
readers may have been the article's 
concluding quote of an agency re- 
search man that many business maga- 
zines exist only because it’s “fashion- 
able” for industry to have them. On 
the contrary, external house maga- 
zines exist for the same reason that 
other magazines exist—because the 
publishers find them profitable. 

If “poorly edited, misguided”, they 
soon die for the same reason, too 
because the publishers have found 
them unprofitable. “Fashionable” or 
not, no executive with sufficient cere- 
bral equipment to run a business is 
going to continue to pour good money 
into a house magazine month after 
month and year after year without a 
pretty definite conviction that he is 
getting a fair return, in one way or 
another, on his investment. 


Low Pressure Medium 


Better understanding of what the 
externally circulated house magazine 
is fitted to do might make them even 
more fashionable, just as making 
friends and influencing people your 
way is fashionable. 

To begin with, the house magazine 
works in the field of public relations, 
more than in the realm of selling. 
lt is distinctly a low-pressure adver- 
tising medium, and generally supple- 
mental to hard-hitting advertising in 
established industrial and other media. 
Seldom, and only under remarkable 
circumstances (as, for example, when 
a company has only comparatively 
lew customers and prospective cus- 
tomers and is able to list them) can 
it be reasonably expected to carry 
most of the advertising load. 

On a limited scale, the house maga- 
zine does for a single industrial con- 
cern what the big business magazine 
dees for a large number of concerns. 
Che first aim of both is to get them- 
selves opened up, looked at and read. 
lhe big business paper builds up 
acceptance for its editorial pages in 
order to get readers to “expose” 
themselves to many paid advertising 
messages. The company magazine, 
by the same artful devices of picture 
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EVOLUTION of a dealer magazine: "Selling to men" shifted from 16-page, 3!/2 x 6!/4" booklet 
in 1934—to 9 x 12" folder of 4 to 6 pages in 1939—to present |6-page, 6 x 9" booklet. Four- 
color reproductions of consumer ads can be carried on center pages. 


and text, gets carefully selected 
readers to expose themselves to the 
advertising of a single company—the 
publisher's. 

In many instances, this may be the 
main purpose of the company maga- 
zine—to present just enough editorial 
content to balance and carry a cer- 
tain amount of undisguised company 
advertising. This is certainly a legiti- 
mate procedure and the reader no 
more feels imposed upon than when, 
in payment for a half hour’s radio 
entertainment, he is subjected to a 
commercial. 

In other instances, however, the 
main purpose is quite different. Some 
magazines carry little or no “straight” 
advertising: in one of the best-read 
and most famous of them, Think, 
vou find the name of the publisher— 
International Business Machines 
Corp.—only by reading the fine print 
of the publisher’s statement on the 
title page. 


Prestige Builders 


Such publications sell by indirec- 
tion: by establishing consciousness of 
the company firmly in the reader’s 
mind, and causing him to feel that 
here is a good house to do business 
with. They are primarily builders of 
good will and prestige. The compa- 
ny’s salesmen may see copies on ex- 
ecutives’ desks as they get around: 
they may hear plenty of comment 
about this and that feature and be 
convinced in their own minds that 
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their magazine is doing them a power- 
ful lot of good—and still be unable 
to cite much positive proof of it. 


Proof Positive 


Yet, not too rare are. instances such 
as recently reported by a partner of 
Dykeman, Loeb & Co., lining con- 
verters of Philadelphia. Traveling 
recently in Oregon, he thought it 
might be a good idea to drop in and 
get acquainted at a big woolen mill 
there. Since neither he nor any other 
representative of his company had 
ever called at this mill, he was un- 
certain how he might be received, if 
at all. But when he sent in his business 
card, a mill executive came forward 
quickly, with a familiar-looking house 
magazine in his hand. “I don’t know 
you, Mr. Loeb,” he said, “but I feel 
as though I should, for I've been en- 
joying this little ‘Dylogram’ of yours 
for years. Come right in.” Mr. Loeb 
left with an order totaling some 
thousands of dollars—the first ever 
received from this distant mill. Here 
was proof positive that a modest little 
house magazine (4” x 914”, four 
pages) had done its work well! 

Many companies don’t begin to 
have enough salesmen to call with any 
frequency on all their customers and 
known prospects. As a result, a few 
good customers and big buyers get 
favored attention, while others may 
not see a salesman for months at a 
time. This is especially true of com- 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Selling the Diversified Product Line 


How technical literature, house organs, direct mail, space ads help salesmen 


for Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., AIRCO subsidiary, sell 12 specialized lines 


ee the operations of 


A six companies already prominent 
in their marketing field .. . 

Concentrate sales activities for all 
six in one marketing organization .. . 
lake on distribution of a few related 
lines manufactured by others... 

Build the largest combined sales 
volume of any company in your field, 
and hold your position in eat h of the 
equipment and 


dozen-odd lines of 


supplies you handle against some 
pretty stiff competition from a score 
of smaller companies, whose own 
salesmen are specialists in only one 
or two lines. 

This, from the \ lew point of an out- 
side observer, is the tough job that 
Air Reduction Company, New York, 
has prescribed for its medical prod- 
ucts subsidiary, Ohio Chemical & Mfg. 
Co., Madison, Wis. 


And, from the same outside view- 


point, Ohio Chemical is doing a pretty 
sensible job of planning and executing 
the sales and advertising activities 
needed to do the job. 

Key to Ohio’s solution is a degree 
of sales mechanization achieved by 
few companies selling to either in- 
dustrial or institutional markets... 
a mechanization that places a rela- 
tively high share of the sales burden 
on the printed word. 

This typically industrial sales ap- 
proach stems primarily from Ohio 
Chemical’s president, Garret J. Dek- 
ker, who assumed overall supervision 
of Ohio’s manufacturing, research. 
sales and service operations in 1946 
after 28 vears in sales and sales man- 
agement positions with the parent 
company, AIRCO. 

\ir Reduction purchased the assets 
of Ohio Chemical on Jan. 1, 1940, 
then proceeded to bring together the 


POINT OF USE service material maintains goodwill for Ohio Chemical’s ‘humane’ gases in 


operating rooms, medical and dental offices 


Dealer imprints go on 150,000 cylinder tags. 


Caution and No Smoking cards and Oxygen Therapy calendars carry useful data. 
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By HAL BURNETT 


operations of six companies promi 
nent in the hospital and medical sup 
ply field during the difficult war and 
post war years. Components of the 
present company were the Scanlon 
Morris Co.. Madison, Wis., manufa 
turer of hospital equipment; the 
Heidbrink Co.. Minneapolis, Minn.. 
maker of anesthesia, therapy and re 
suscitation apparatus: The Hospital 
Supply Co., manufacturer and dis 
tributor of hospital equipment and 
supplies: the Oxygen Co. of Canada, 
Ltd.. Cheney Chemicals, Ltd., and 
Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing Co.. 
producer of medical gases. 

in the immediate post war years 
general offices and the various equip- 
ment manufacturing and research op 
erations were concentrated at Madi 
son, Wis.. while the medical manu 
facturing plants and filling stations 
of Ohie Chemical were expanded at 
approximately 40 different locations 
in the U. S. A.. and Canada to pro 
vide faster and 
service to customers. 

The sales and service organization 
of Ohio Chemical was shaped into 3! 
branches and five regional offices, lo 
cated throughout the United States 
and Canada. Line administration otf 
the field sales organization focusses 


more economical 


through the five regional sales man 
agers directly to the office of President 
Dekker in Madison. 

\ reorganization, effective May 
of this year, placed supervision of all 


gas sales under vice president Garth 
B. Close, for 35 vears a specialist in 
the medical gas field. H. C. Hooper, 
manager of gas sales, and T. H 
Ricketts, manager of suture sales, 1 
port to Mr. Close. 

All equipment sales are the © 
sponsibility of vice president L. | 
Lunenschloss. a veteran in the Sca! 
lan-Morris equipment line. Under M 
Lunenschloss, T. J. Rudesill is ma 
ager of Scanlan-Morris techni 


equipment sales. while R. H. McElrath 
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CORNERSTONE of Ohio Chemical's support 
Surgical Equipment, reaching a circulation of 31,000 copies six times 
each year. A limited number of editorial features deal directly with 
functions served by Ohio's gases and equipment. Scores of articles 
n analgesia, anesthesia, oxygen therapy, resuscitation and related 


supervises the sales of the Heidbrink 
line of gas administering equipment. 
One field organization sells the entire 
line. 

During the first half-dozen years of 
\IRCO’s operation of Ohio Chemical. 
ill advertising and sales promotion 
wtivities of the medical products 


company were directly under the su- 


ervision of G. Van Alstyne. Air Re- 
ducation’s advertising manager in 
‘ew York. As various equipment 


MAIL ENCLOSURES, with dealer imprints, carry high-spot sales 
ssages for equipment to gas users. Ohio Chemical salesmen handle 
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of salesman is (1) 


manufacturing and sales administra- 
tion functions of Ohio Chemical’s 
component companies were concen- 
trated in Madison, Wis., in 1946-47, 
Ohio built its own advertising-sales 
promotion staff in Madison under A. 
V. Scherer, assistant advertising man- 
ager of AIRCO, and a veteran of the 
Westinghouse international advertis- 
ing staff. The physical difficulties of 
producing and administering a large 
volume of product literature, catalogs 
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opics are reprinted each year, distributed by the thousands through 
listing in the house organ or in mail enclosures (2). Product information 


return cards (3) help hypo inquiry returns to more than 8,000 annually. 
Color inserts (4) appear in Surgical Equipment, catalogs, catalog files, 
hospital publications and sales portfolios. 


and advertising material a thousand 
miles away from the manufacturing 
and sales offices led to separation of 
the Ohio advertising organization 
from that of the parent company this 
year, and to Mr. Scherer’s appoint- 
ment as advertising manager of Ohio, 
reporting directly to Mr. Dekker. 
Housed in its own building on the 
Scanlan-Morris plant grounds near 
Lake Mendota, Mr. Scherer’s adver- 
(Continued on page 153) 


12 groups of products ranging from sutures to sterilizing equipment, 































Buyers Want Field Facts in Industrial Copy 


lf your copy suffers from generalizations, use performance data. 


Here's a way to get those facts and photographs and still retain your 


popularity with customers. 


By J. M. ADLE 


FEW 


using actual field stories descrip- 


manutacturers 


tive of their products as the basis for 
advertising, sales promotion literature 
and catalogs. Actually, product pre- 
formance information is a gold mine 
for industrial writing. But most com- 
panies don’t prospect for this impor- 
tant data or report what their products 
As a result thei 
written material is leaden, trite and 
Those that do, 
realize the tremendous value of inter- 
factual 


are doing in the field. 


often meaningless, 


esting information and the 
merit of imparting the data to pros- 
pective equipment buyers. 

There is nothing more likely to dis- 
courage the sale of a product that does 
specific work than a general descrip- 
tion of its features. Broad statements 
mean nothing. They can be applied to 
any unit, a power shovel or a weaving 
machine. Putting out general copy. 
general information, general claims 
and all the other generalities to be 
found in industrial advertising is but 
following the road of least resistance 
in writing. For example, what sales 
manager would talk in these words to 
a customer? (This is an actual quota- 
tion from a costly sales catalog at- 
tempting to describe a specific ma- 
chine’s capacity to do experimental 
work}. 

“In the field of use the “Bormil’ 
economies serve as a major cost re- 
duction item. Single or series of parts 
can be made with such exact uniform 
ity as to serve consistency in the fun 
tion of the parts for their experimental! 
determination.” 

lhe writer of these high sounding 


words evidently thought they would 
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bring an immediate tattoo of foot- 
steps to his company’s door for the 
machine. 

But writing of this sort discourages 
the potential buyer. It does not tell 
what the “Bormil” will do or how it 
will profitably serve the user. The 
man who buys a machine is not inter- 
ested in high sounding words, he is 
interested in performance facts. He is 
keen on learning how he can solve his 
own production problems and _ pro- 
duce more fabricated parts at a profit. 

Many industrial manufacturers go 
to outlandish lengths to make sales. 
They will travel great distances, en- 
tertain lavishly, interrupt established 
production schedules, reduce prices 
and be happy or unhappy to get the 
business at unusual costs. But these 
same manufacturers overlook or ig- 
nore one of the most vital factors in 
promoting namely, 
their machines profitably producing 
day in and day out. Actually, pro- 
duct operational data from the field 
will eliminate more sales arguments, 
lower more sales barriers and produce 
a higher mutual relationship in in- 
dustry than any single promotional 
factor. 


showing 


sales, 


Industrial Readers Want Facts 


On the surface, telling why, what 
and how products function seems ele- 
mentary for good writing. Still the 
chief criticism of industrial advertis- 
ing is the reported lack of valid, help- 
full information. Machinery en- 
larges upon this point in its bulletin, 
“They Told Us”. Read these quotes: 

“Few (manufacturers) ever give 
enough information in their adver- 
tisements to make you think their 
equipment in particular would do the 
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“Many manufacturers tell us so 
little in their ads about their produc ts, 
and for the life of me I can't unde: 
stand why. 

“| like to see good description ol 
the product 
how it can be used, or how it has been 


to see suggestions on 


used io solve problems. 


“It’s got to be factual; it’s got to be 
interesting and to the point—and well 
illustrated.” 

These are random selections but 
indicate there is some serious think- 
ing going on in the buyer's mind about 
the type of information he wants. 


Useful information contained in in 
dustrial writing is one of the few 
assurances that it will be read. Inter- 
esting action photographs of equip- 
ment in operation is another. And, o! 
course, easily read, punchy, to-the 
point copy is a third. 


Naturally the question arises, if 
these factors are so important to ads. 
catalogs. bulletins and promotional 
pieces, why aren't they used? A num- 
ber of conditions may be responsibl 
for the omission. For example, man- 
agement may tell an advertising mana- 
ger what to write. Often such instru: 
tions are generalities and the ad mana 
ger’s work reflects it. Or the advertis 
ing manager may take the easy road 
to cutting down his personal work 
He uses the same old stuff which, from 
the very beginning, was never well! 
conceived. Add the possibility tha! 
the A.M. may not know his product 
This is a far from remote possibility 
As a test look for useful informatio 
about specific equipment in curret 
industrial advertisments. 

It is unfair, of course, to place a 
responsibility on the sagging shou 


(Continued on Page 130) 














By RICHARD L. EDSALL 
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4° PRODUCTION costs continue 
£&% to rise, more and more clients 
and their agencies are becoming in- 
terested in the effectiveness of ads re- 
peated several times. The excellent 
Repeat Ads issued in 1947 is very use- 
ful in pointing out the advantages of 
repeat ads. At the James Thomas Chi- 
rurg Agency we have been studying 

ads for 
matter of 


the effectiveness of repeat 


more than 10 years as a 
course in order to determine the most 
effective way to invest a client's 
money. 

Recently we secured Starch ratings 
on one ad for four successive inser- 
tions and on another ad for five suc- 
cessive insertions. Ad No. 1, “Keeping 
the Pressure Up”, was on Worthington 
entrifugal pumps. The following 
table shows that through four suces- 
sive insertions the ad scored high 
thove the average of all rated ads on 
ill products in having been “seen” 


ind in having been “read most. 


READERSHIP 
Repeat Ad No. | 


As percentage of Average Ad Readership 
each issue of Power) 


nsertion Seen Read Most 
Oct. 179% 267%, 
Nov. 158%, 117% 
Jan. 157% 173%, 

4. Mar. 163% 213% 


Ad No. 2. “Has Operated 99° of 
was on Worthington tur- 
» generators. The table shows the 


ie trend as for Ad No. 1 with a 
144) 


lime”. 


Continued on Page 


More Data on Repeat Ads 





Readership of Two Repeated Advertisements 
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CLIENTS who demand a fresh ad on the same subject for each insertion could just as well 


run a ‘repeat’ of a previous, well-prepared ad, according to Mr. Edsall. 


First insertion can 


be seen and read by only a fraction of its potential readership. Chart above shows readership 
of each ad as percentage of average ad readership each issue of Power. Below, Worthington's 


two advertisements which were used as the basis for this repeat ad survey. 
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How To Combine Type Faces 
In Single Line Layouts 


Here's a way you can combine type faces in one line 
to put across the subtle connotations of your copy 


By A. RAYMOND HOPPER 
M. Basford Co 


Al 
Yew 


ANY writers have agreed with 

Robert Browning that “Prog- 
ress is the law of life,” but few point 
out that it has its penalties. One of 
the most important of these is that the 
further a man goes, the more he must 
know. 

The aborigine traveled short dis- 
tances over the water with a dugout 
and paddles. Adding a sail took him 
further quicker with less effort. Other 
advances involved galleys with more 
oars and larger sails. Eventually, 
both were dropped for machinery that 
turned side-wheels, end-wheels, and 
screw propellers. Progress, yes! But 
the modern skipper and his chief en- 
gineer have to know a lot more to run 
an engine, than the Indian to work a 
paddle. 

Fifteenth-and sixteenth-centur y 
printers used a single face of type. 
and usually only one size, for an en 
tire book. In time, display was 
achieved by various sizes of one face. 
and then by adding italics and a bold 
face. However, the upper-case letters 
of the roman, italics, and bold were 
generally of the same height, and the 
lower-case characters also were equal 
ly sized. Seldom was more than one 
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form used together on the same line. 
Also, it used to be that careful print- 
ers were rather particular about con- 
sistency of feeling in their combina- 
tions. 

More recently, it has become a 
popular practice to combine utterly 
dissimilar letter-forms in the same 
display line. When the general feel- 
ings of the two or more faces are 
akin, this may be quite effective, so 
far as the over-all suggestiveness of 
the display is concerned. But often 
an unexpected sort of incongruity 
appears because the specifier failed 
to consider an important factor; the 
variation in the heights of the same 
point sizes of letters of different faces. 


Type Face Proportions 


Giambattista Bodoni, in his Man- 
uale Tipografico published in 1818, 
laid down what he considered the 
correct proportions of letters; viz.. 
2/7 of the body height for the 
ascenders, 2/7 for the descenders, 
and the remainder (3/7) for the 
short letters. That figures out, per- 
centagewise, to about 28.6, and 42.8 
respec tively. 

But this is a rule more honored 


in the breach than the observance, 
not only in many book faces, but 
especially in display types. For ex- 
ample, the short letters of Cloister 
Oldstyle are nearer 38% than 43% 
of their body heights, while those of 
Bookman Oldstyle are 50%. Figure 
| of this article demonstrates how 
much different faces can vary. 


Problems Encountered 
In Mixing Faces 

These differences are not always 
easily apparent to the eye, upon 
simple comparison of type specimen 
sheets, particularly when they may 
be in separate parts of a book o 
even in separate books. It is to con 
tribute to the ease and accuracy of 
such comparisons that this article has 
been prepared. 

It has long been the practice, 
when using a body face like Book 
man, for example, which has no 
bold companion, to mix with it the 
bold or bold italic of another face, 
perhaps Cheltenham Bold, or Cloister 
Bold. If he is sensitive to typo- 
graphic effects, the specifier has 
been disturbed to find that his 
lower-case bold-face substitutes did 
not line up at the top with the Book- 
man letters. There would be quite 
a discrepancy in the case of Bookman 
and Cloister Bold Italic. But the 
bold was used for only a word o1 
two, and the body size was small, so 
he passed it off with a wry smile. 

The situation becomes more criti 
cal, however, when we reach the 
display sizes. Here, two or three 
faces combined in a heading may 
each consist of only a couple of 
words, and the large sizes that are 
used advertise blatantly any disparity. 
It is less easy to laugh that off. Too 
obviously something is wrong. 


Type of Same Size 
Varies Widely 


It is quite commonly understood 
that the point size of type refers to 
its body only, not to its face. But 
users frequently fail to apply what 
they know. So, in 1921, I assembled 
and published a compilation of letters 
somewhat like the chart above, which 
has often been copied more or less 
exactly (usually without credit). 

This serves to show how wide can 
be the divergencies in the face sizes 
of a given body size. But they only 
indicate the pitfall, without measur 
ing its depth of showing how t 
cope with it. Not only the short 
letters vary: the capitals, ascenders 
and descenders all can assume at 
infinite fluctuation in their ratios t 
the body size. There were not a 
many advertising display faces. es 
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pecially the brilliant cursives, in 192] 
as we have in 1948. Also, italics are 
more often used now than was al- 
lowable then. These all complicate 
the issue. 


Solving a Sample Problem 

lt is conceivable that a layout 
man might have to run some such 
heading as “Reading Between the 
Lines.” (In fact someone did. for 
| took it from a newspaper.) Now, 
suppose he wanted to set it in 60-pt. 
[ypo Script Extended, and to em- 
phasize the second word by setting 
it in 60-pt. Commercial Script, as 
In line oe above. 

The capitals of both of these 
laces are the same height, but the 
lower-case of one is practically 1/3 
taller than the other, making an un- 
couth combination and giving the 
bold-face word undue prominence. 
lo get a smooth line, it would be 
necessary to set all the caps in 60-pt., 
the Typo Script Extended lower-case 
| 60-pt., and the Commercial Script 
wer-case in 48-pt. But the cap B 

ild be too bold for its smaller 
wer-case, and the best solution 
ibably would be to use only the 
gle cap that starts the line, with 
| the rest in the two sizes of lower- 


/ 


se, as in the second line. 
\gain, suppose you get the same 


iding in Garamond and Bernhard 
Gothic Heavy. Both lower-cases are 
the same in height, but now the Bern- 
d Gothi cap is taller than the 
imond caps. See third line. 


If the combination were Nicolas 
Cochin and Grayda you would have 
a double difficulty. Both cap and 
lower-case of the Grayda are taller 
than those of the Nicolas Cochin, as 
shown in the fourth line. 

\ leading national publication has 
for long set the headings of its articles 
in a combination of Onyx and Kauf- 
mann Bold. The effect is striking, 
but the relative sizes must be selected 
judiciously. When the same point- 
sizes of both faces are used together, 
as in line five, both the Onyx caps 
and the lower-case are taller than 
those of the Kaufmann, and the de- 
scenders are shorter. The publication 
mentioned dodges one of these diffi- 
culties by using the Onyx only in 
capitals. 


All-Cap Lines 

Even in faces made only in capi- 
tals, one must watch comparable 
sizes carefully. While Empire and 
Stencil are equal in height, the same 
point-size of the Balloons is much 
shorter. Neither Railroad Gothic, 
Gothic Condensed No. 521 nor 
Gothic Condensed Title No. 117 will 
line up with any of the three faces 
previously named. On the other 
hand, both Extra Condensed Title 
Gothic No. 12 and Poster Gothic will 
line up with Empire and Stencil, but 
naturally not with the Balloons. So 
that the three first named Gothics 
are not the same height as the two 
next named, although there is a Title 
face in each group. 
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It is because of such disparities, 
and others which will appear on close 
‘omparison, that the chart on page 110 
has been prepared as a ready check on 
thirty-three representative faces. 
Particularly valuable will be its ap- 
plication to the display faces. These 
are usually employed in relatively 
large sizes, where the variations in 
letter height are most insistent. 

The chart has been constructed on 
a background of hairline rules spaced 
two points apart. The heavy base 
line marks the common line-up bot- 
toms of all capitals, ascenders, and 
short letters. Under each type face 
named also appears short heavy lines 
representing, from top to bottom, the 
heights above the base line of the 
60-point ascenders and short letters, 
and the depth of the descenders below 
it. 


Use This Mechanical Calculator 


Comparison of any two or more 
faces is thus made easy by simply 
following horizontally along the hair- 
line nearest to the ascender, short 
letter, or descender mark of any 
given face until the comparative face 
is reached, when it can be seen in- 
stantly whether the faces will line up, 
or, if not, the degree of the dis- 
crepancy, and in what feature or 
features of the face. 

While this chart, for the sake of 
easy measurement and readibility, is 
confined to types in the 60-point size, 
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Guideposts for Forecasting 


PART 3. The behavior of business cycles. Which series 


are useful? How can they help you forecast your sales? 


By FRANK D. NEWBURY 


A 


i en first two articles in this series 
described the important part that 
expenditures for investment play in 
the upswings and downswings of busi- 
ness. Investment expenditures are the 
dependable guide to the level of busi 
ness, If expenditures for investment 
increase, business climbs up to pros- 
perity, and the height it can reach is 
limited only by the availability of 
funds for investment and by the coun- 
trys capacity to produce. By the oper- 
ation of the same prin iple, a down- 
turn occurs when investment expendi- 
tures decline, and the extent of the 
decline in business activity and em- 
ployment is determined by the size 
of the decline in expenditures. 

If the forecaster 
discover in advance what business men 


business could 
and government agencies intended to 
spend for investment, no other infor- 
mation would be needed for an ac- 
curate business forecast. And the 
forecast could be projected into the 
future as far as the volume of spend- 
ing could be predicted. The facts of 
investment expenditures would be the 
only tool he would need in his kit. 


Business Cycles—A 
Forecasting Tool 

Unfortunately, this recipe for an 
accurate forecast requires raw ma- 
terials that are not always obtainable. 
The level of investment expenditures 
is seldom known very far ahead. At 
and the spring of 1948 
visibility 


rare intervals 
was one of these occasions 
is good and a high level of investment 
expenditures appears to be assured 
for several vears in the future. 

On these occasions the business 
forecaster can be sure that business 
will remain active, and that good 
profits should be earned. But most of 


the time the visibility ceiling is low, 


and investment expenditures are as 
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much in question as is business activi- 
ty itself. Then other methods must 
be found. and it is here that a knowl- 
edge of the characteristic behavior 
of business cycles becomes a useful 
substitute forecasting tool. 

Ever since some students of Ameri- 
can business noticed that crises in 
bank credit and currency 
lowed by declining business activity 


were fol- 
and trade—which was at least a 
hundred years ago—-and that these 
waves of good times and bad times 
seem to recur with considerable reg- 
ularity. students of cycles have been 
intrigued by the idea that the recur- 
ring movements of the business cycle 
offered a sure method by which the 
future course of business could be 
predicted. 


Believed Depression 
Was Outgrown 


This belief in the forecasting value 
of business cycles grew especially 
strong during the earlier decades of 
the present century. For an entire 
business generation—from 1898 to 
1929—there had been no long depres- 
sion, and only two short depressions 
with downswings that lasted less than 
a year. There had been. for nearly 
thirty years, a long procession of re- 
curring fluctuations of business, in 
each of which two years of good busi- 
ness followed one vear of poor busi- 
ness. The long depressions like those 
of the 1870's and the 1890's seemed 
to have disappeared for good. People 
began to believe that American busi- 
ness had grown up with the growing 
importance of the country in world 
affairs, that it had outgrown the dis- 
eases of immaturity, and that the busi- 
ness cycle had changed its nature. 
There would be, so it was believed. no 
more long depressions. 

It was in this hopeful and confident 
frame of mind that most Americans 
reacted to the signs of business decline 
in early 1929. In fact, this confidence 
was not destroyed, even by the stock 
market crisis that came in October. 
Stock market analysts and many busi- 


ness men and statesmen in Washington 
believed the stock market 
sole cause of its own trouble, and. as 


was the 


late as the early summer of 1930 
many students of business conditions 
looked forward to nothing more severe 
than another short depression of the 
kind that had been experienced in 
1907-08 or 1920-21. 


Long vs Short Cycles 


It is not strange. therefore. that 
the vears of frustration and suffering 
of the long depression that followed 
were also years of disillusion. The op 
timistic short business cycle theory 
had to be 
casting value 
stroved. Just before the war. the Roy 
al Statistical Society of England de 
bated the subject: “Is the Trade Cvcle 
a Myth?” and decided that it was. In 
the United States the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, after twenty 
five years of extensive, painstaking 
studies of thousands of different sta 
tistical series, is still unprepared to 


abandoned. and its fore 
was completely di 


endorse a theory of business cycles. 
or even to subscribe to the fact that 
business cycles follow a regular de 
pendable pattern. 
Notwithstanding — this 
experience of another long depression 
during the 1930's and this scientifi 
caution concerning the nature and be 
havior of the business cycle, it is pos- 
sible to make practical use of thes 


unfortunate 


business fluctuations in forecasting. 
Obviously, it becomes necessary to 
find a rational explanation for th 
disconcerting disappearance of the 
short three to four-year pre-depression 
cycle, and the unexpected re-appea! 
ance of long depressions. It is also 
necessary to be able to anticipate the 
re-appearance of long depressions be- 
fore the pattern of business cycles can 
be used with any confidence. I believe 
all this can be done by using available 
information concerning the internal 
structure of business cycles. 

If the fluctuations of American 
business, as a whole, are considered 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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“Because of Marine Engineering 
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— Our salesmen 
are making MORE 
productive calls!” 
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ene 
. 
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“We have found that our advertising in Marine Engineering and Shipping Review has 
opened the door of the marine industry to our sales story. Through it we have promi- 


rently identified our products among key men with buying influence. 


“As a result our advertising has greatly multiplied our contacts with the men who are 
interested in specific product information that will help them in ship design, construc- 


tion, operation, maintenance and repair. 


“The way we feel about advertising regularly in Marine Engineering can be summed 
up in the words of a leading manufacturer, who said ‘The main function of industrial 
advertising as we see it, is to prepare the miurket for our salesmen. We feel that con- 
sistent use of informative advertising messages builds up an acceptance for our products, 
thus paving the way for our salesmen, saving their time and reducing our selling cost. 


We have found that to be true in our case. 


“But such advertising has to be placed in the medium that would offer us the most effec- 
tive advertising approach—in a publication which stands highest in the eyes of marine 
men. On the basis of market coverage, verified by paid subscription leadership 

acknowledged editorial pre-eminence . . . unequalled reader interest... and advertis- 
ing recognition—we have found that publication to be Marine Engineering and Shipping 


Review. 


“Because we are backing up our salesmen with the industry's No. | business paper. more 


productive calls are being made by our salesmen today! 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
(A Simmons-Boardman Publication) 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St?., Chicago 3, iil. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
530 W. 6th St., los Angeles 14, Calif. Washington 4, D.C. 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas duit 
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How To Coordinate 
Advertising & Sales 


Take stock of your sales team work with these revealing check lists 


designed to show the way to more sales through planned effort 


By HARRY SIMMONS 


MAana aman { n tant 


he OBTAIN the most profitable 
results from our advertising and 
sales campaigns and to be of the 
most practical, profitable help in the 
business of selling—we must plan for 
closer coordination between advertis- 
ing and sales departments. Coordina- 
tion takes planning and planning takes 
time; but the necessary time must be 
taken by both advertising and sales 
departments to get these vital results. 

The advertising operation alone 
or the sales operation alone—is an in- 
complete step in the marketing pro- 
cess, To be completely successful, 
one must support the other. These 
days, the smart advertising manager 
builds up his sales effectiveness just 
as the good sales manager plays up 
his advertising assistance. 

To carry it an important step fur- 
ther, advertising and sales must also 
be coordinated with all the other func- 
tions of the business—sales promo- 
tion, public relations, finance, ergi- 
neering, research and production. All 
the heads of these divisions must be in 
tune with the general marketing plan. 
And to that end, continual conferences 
should be held among all these di- 
vision heads so that each group may 
be familiar at all times with what 
other groups in the company are 


doing 


How Advertising 
Can Co-Operate 

It might be helpful to mention half 
a dozen of the many ways in which the 
advertising department can cooperate 
in coordinating its efforts with the 


sales de partment: 
1) Puta selling “hook” in the ad 
“hook” 


vertising Cop) This selling 
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should be a broad, basic selling idea 
that will have some appeal to the 
salesmen as well as to the prospects 
and customers. It can be a marketing, 
promotion, or merchandising idea 
that the salesmen can lift out of the 
advertisement and use in their sales 
talks. It must be applicable, flexible. 
adaptable and usable—and it should 
by all means have a sales punch. 

(dvertising copy should be practi- 
cal, realistic, easy-to-read, and self- 
explanatory—so that it can really be 
used by salemen out in the field. The 
salesman should be able to use the 
ad by saying to his customer, “Here, 
Bill, here’s all the dope on it in black 
and white, and here’s a sample, too. 
Now, all kidding aside, how many do 
you really think you can sell—and 
how many shall I send you today?” 
That is realism with a cash register 
touch! 

Advertising of this kind cuts down 
sales resistance even before the sales- 
man appears on the scene. It cuts down 
sales expense. It helps the salesman 
save time. It helps him to make more 
productive calls. And finally, it sticks 
a jet-propulsion motor under his vol- 
ume of sales. 

2) Create usable catalogs, bulle- 
tins, flyers, price lists, etc. All these 
pieces should be made up in such 
form that they can be used by the 
salesmen in the field. They must be 
adapted to the exact type of use the 
salesmen can make of them. This fre- 
quently takes a lot of thought and 
planning, but it is decidedly worth 
while. In personal selling, we all 
know that cuts, photographs, charts, 
diagrams are used much more eflec- 
tively than text matter. So plan vour 
publicity pieces with a view to giving 
the salesmen what they need. 

>) Create practical direct-mail 
Encourage your sales force 


pieces 
pl : 


to contribute practical, interesting, 


realistic ideas on direct-mail. Many 
salesmen have good merchandising 
and selling stories that are extremel\ 
effective, but which have never been 
put down in writing. This makes excel 
lent direct mail material for you, if 
you will only dig in deep enough and 
talk it out with your salesmen. 

Some time when you are making 
calls with your salesman in a given 
territory, listen to what sales argu- 
ments he really uses. You will be 
surprised to discove r how seldom he 
uses some of your old time-worn ar- 
guments, and how often he uses origi- 
nal arguments, sales slants and sales 
talk that he has worked out to meet 
some of his peculiar selling situa- 
tions. 

There’s your opportunity! Take 
those practical, every-day sales argu 
ments back home with you. Put some 
dynamic copy behind them and re- 
produce them in the same style that 
your salesman used them before his 
prospects. First thing you know, you 
have created some entirely different 
direct mail the kind that 
really attract, interest, convince and 
definitely help to sell. 

4) Shows, exhibits, fairs, demon 
strations. All these are difficult prob- 
lems for the sales manager. But 
they present you—the advertising 
manager with an opportunity to do 
a real selling job of your own. Here 


pieces- 


is a chance to show what you can do 
in the way of sales dramatization and 
showmanship. It’s an opportunity | 

demonstrate what you have learned 
about salesmanship, and to show wh 

you can do to help along the sales 
process. 

5) Merchandise your sales pror 
tion material through to the field. '\\ 
function of the sales promotion m: 
is not merely to dramatize the adv 


Continued on Page 114) 
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To reach the right prospect 
know his job function... 


You wouldn’t ask a truck driver for flying 
instructions. You wouldn’t ask a_ brick-layer 
for information on carburetors. Similarly, you 
wouldn't ask a time-motion specialist for advice 


on power equipment. 


Power equipment selection and specifica- 
tion requires specialized engineering know-how. 


Regardless of the man’s title, regardless of 





4 definitions to help you understand the 
job function of your power-field prospect: 


buying or generating the power services — 
distributing these services throughout the 
power system—applying the proper power 
services where they are needed. 


1. Power function: 


electricity — steam — water — compressed air 
— heat — mechanical power — refrigeration 
— air conditioning. 


2. Power services: 


the entire power systems in manufacturing 
plants — utilities — laundries — mines — 
hospitals — etc. 


3. Power plants: 


4. Power equipment: any electrical or mechanical item essential 
to generating, conveying or applying the 
above services. Also any equipment that 
can transform one power service into an- 
other—for example, a pump supplies water 
by transforming electrical power, via 
mechanical transmission, into usable water 
power. 














for the larger plants 


whether he works in a specific plant or with a 
consulting organization, the man with power- 
function know-how must appear prominent- 
ly in any power-equipment buying picture. 


If that man deals mainly with large-plant 
power-function problems, he is a POWER 
reader — because POWER is the only magazine 
in the United States that devotes its entire 
editorial effort to providing practical power- 


function know-how in large plants. 


If that man deals mainly with smaller- 
plant power-function problems, he is an OE 
reader — because OE is the only magazine de- 
voted exclusively to solving practical power- 
function problems in medium-sized and smaller 


plants. 


We call that man “power engineer” simply 
for expediency. Actually, his title may be Chief 
Engineer, Plant Engineer, Supervisor, Vice- 
President or any of literally dozens of other 
titles. The “power engineer” is the man — re- 
vardless of title- directly concerned with the 


power function. 


Which is why—since you reach this man 
through his job function in POWER and OE - 
you gain your most profitable advertising 


results in 








a 


for the medium-sized and smaller units 


LRAT IANAC 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Improve Your Batting Average 


In Selecting Real Salesmen 


This simple classification method can help you pick 


the salesmen who will pay out in long term results 


By S. J. BORCHERS 
Advertising Manager 


Sorrett-Crover ( 


Chicaa 


HERE probably will never be a 
comprehensive formula for the 
selection of salesmen, in spite of ad- 
vances in personnel techniques and 
scientific methods of hiring. Turnover 
in the sales force is costly and every 
practical means of reducing this loss, 
which is directly added to distribution 
costs, should be used. 
The percentage of successful se- 
lection of salesmen is as vital to the 
sales manager as a batting average is 
to the big leaguer. In both cases these 
are often painful subjects. 

The sales executive's ratio may be 
improved by the application of a 
simple classification method which a 
retired sales manager related to me 
many vears ago. This man was known 


as “Old Nestor.” He had back of him 


a long and unusually successful 
record for hiring salesmen for a large 
corporation. 

| have since retold his method to 
a number of sales managers, most of 
whom wanted all the information on 
the subject which | could give them. 
| have encountered even greater in- 
terest on the part of presidents and 
owners of companies. 


Three Types To Choose From 


This method, as Old 
plained it, divides the candidates for 
sales positions into three classes: 

1. The young fellow, with limited or 
no sales experience, who wants to be 


Nestor ex- 


a salesman. 
2. The man who has had some years 
either in 


of selling with fair success: 
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vour line, a kindred line, or an en- 
tirely different field. A wide range of 
ages is found in this group. 

3. The star salesman in your line 
or a kindred field, who is probably 
with a competitor. 


By putting each applicant in his 
proper classification the matter of 
selection is greatly simplifed. You 
of course know which type meets the 
current needs of your company: 
whether you want young men who 
{you hope) can be developed, or men 
with some selling experience, or one 


or more top-notchers. 


Experienced Men Vary 


The first class has in its favor the 
fact that “these men don’t cost much.” 
This factor is enhanced because it 
usually does not take as long to de- 
termine whether they are going to 
be able to sell your products as in 
the case of the other classes. It should 
he observed, however, that young men 
with the most limited qualifications 
are demanding and getting cOmpensa- 
tion which it took years of hard work 
to attain in the days when Old Nestor 
was hiring salesmen 


He started what he called the “ty- 
ros” at $100 a month and had plenty 
of promising young men to pick from 
at that figure. The cost of a proces- 
sion of sales trainees was then but a 
fraction of what it is at present. 
Recently developed aptitude 
may be helpful in selecting from this 


tests 


class. 


In the second class, Old Nestor 
told me, he had some of his greatest 
successes and at the same time some 
of his most dissappointing failures. 
This is not surprising in view of the 
varied types represented, including 
the man who, on a new job, will pro- 
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duce pleasingly well for the first few 
months and then falls into a slump 
and never pulls himself out of it. 
The veteran sales manager admitted 
that this type posed a problem which 
he was never able to crack. In con- 
trast, | know of a man in this second 
group who at the age of thirty-five 
had been selling for some years with- 
out any remarkable success. At that 
time he was hired by an industrial 
concern for the important New York 
territory from which the company 
had never been able to get any ap- 
preciable volume, although they had 
tried top notch salesmen at consider- 
able cost. This man did not accom- 
plish much during the first three 
months, but then he started to produce 
in growing volume. Now, for some 
years, he has been a vice-president of 
his company and in charge of the 
Eastern sales force. 


Regarding the wide age range in 
this group, Old Nestor stated that he 
had known men to “find themselves” 
as salesmen when past forty, while 
others did not improve after twenty 
five. 

The third class Old Nestor con 
sidered in the light of a big money 
gamble, with a rather heavy percen 
tage against the house. “Suppose you 
feel that the star salesman of a com 
peting outfit is just the man you 
need”, he said. He’s drawing just 
about what he’s worth to that com 
pany. To get him away you have t 
offer him substantially more than 
what he’s already making. That means 
that he has to be, in actual perform 
ance, worth that much more to your 
company. It doesn’t always work out 
that way; in many cases he proves t 
be worth less. Many an outstandin; 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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10 Ways To Reduce Production Costs 


APER salesmen, printers, printing 

buyers, advertisers, and advertis- 
ing agencies face a mutually disturb- 
ing problem in the rising costs of the 
printing processes, 

The 10 suggestions given here are 
neither innovational nor original. We 
do not present them as such. Rather, 
we present them as recommendations 
which can reduce the cost of advertis- 
ing production without imparing 
either the quality or the effectiveness 
of the advertising produced. 





Time 


and often for per- 
final 


lime and again 
fectly 
production ofa piece of printed mat- 


plausible reasons the 


ter is not authorized until the last 
minute. Then the printer is hard 
pressed to meet deadlines, or is ex- 
pected to do the impossible in making 
up the time lost by the customer. 
Producing against time is always 
more costly than having time to pro- 
duce, even when every factor of pro- 
duction can be moved along without 


a hitch. When 


necessary, however. the cost of de- 


overtime becomes 
lays and procrastination comes high 
.. « for overtime is a luxury in the 
field of graphic arts. 
Recommendation: Plan ahead. Make 
decisions as far in advance as pos- 
sible. Allow creative people, printers, 
engravers and typesetters ample time 
for production. You'll save money 
and safeguard quality when you do. 


O 0g 


Conference 


Only through mutual cooperation 
and careful planning can production 
costs be reduc ed, and even this is no 
simple assignment, for the only way 
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Reprinted from the Mead Corp.'s 
publication ‘Better Impressions.” 


aside from not incur- 
is to avoid the prac- 


to reduce costs 
ring them at all 
tices that increase them. 

When artist, engraver, printer, 
paper supplier and all parties con- 
cerned with production are able to 
meet in advance of beginning work, 
many expensive time-consuming mis- 
steps can be avoided. 
Recommendation: Call in representa- 
tives of the artists and craftsmen in- 
volved in any important printing job, 
and go over all plans for the work 
from start to finish. The conference 
method is slow but sure. 





Comprehensive 


\ “rough” is usually a tissue visual, 
quickly and inexpensively made, to 
give the customer a general idea of 
how a finished piece will look. A 
“layout” is a more refined, and more 
“rough.” A “comprehen- 
sive” is the last word in artistic pre- 
view a “layout” carried to the 
point where the buyer sees a precise 
visualization of the finished job 
(sometimes with actual type proofs 
included ). 


expensive, 


\ “comprehensive” sounds costly. 

Beautifully mounted and 
tautly with cellophane, it looks costly, 
too. Appearances arn’t deceiving. It 
is costly. 
Recommendation: Where clients are 
able to visualize finished work with- 
out having to see it in facsimile, they 
can save by forgetting that such a 
thing as a “comprehensive” exists. 


covered 


Hand Lettering 


Hand-lettered headlines sometimes 
are essential for a desired effect. but 


they require artists and engravers to 
produce them, and they beat the stuf 
fing out of a slim budget. Each lette: 
of each word costs money, and a word 
like “colossal” or “stupendous” can 
easily cost as much as $20.00. And 
after the heading is hand-lettered, an 
engraving must be made and mounted 
Bills mount, too. 

The same thing applies, of course. 
to hand drawn ornamental designs 
like circles and dots and diamonds and 
squares and arrows and hands and 
flourishes and curlicues. 


Recommendation: Use type and type 
ornaments whenever possible. The 
work of many fine designers, some of 
them immortal, is cast imperishably 
in metal. 





Retouching 


Production costs are not always re- 
duced by spending less money. Some 
times, the sharpest reductions are the 
result of spending more. For instance, 
money spent for good photographs in 
the first place will be many times re 
paid in the long run. 

Photographs bought at too low a 
price often reveal such careless com 
position, lack of contrast, and disre 
gard of details that a first-class re 
toucher must be employed to make up 
for the photographer’s shortcomings. 

The result is that the total cost ot 
photography and retouching is usu 
ally greater than the cost would hav 
been if good photographs had bee: 
taken in the first place .. . to say noth 
ing of a corresponding loss of pr 
cious time. A second result is tha! 
the final, retouched print lacks th: 
convincing qualities that it might ha\ 
had if no more than a minimum 
retouching had been required. 


Recommendation: Spend enough 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Vi i 
wherever the s sit, 


there is the head 


Want to lift the sales of your product to the vast Industrial 


markets in less time at lower cost? There is a way. Find 
the men in each plant. who. when gathered around a table, 
f t the real leadership regardless of their title. 

[ through the ranks of management in any industrial plant. 
~ ill those men up. How many of them take the initiative in 
| sing changes or improvements? How many have sufficient 


rstanding of the business as a whole to sell those of their 
iates who think only along departmental lines? A minority, 


pervaps, — yet they are the vital element in every business. 
Those are the management men it pays you to reach —and sell. 
( vate them, and they will be your most powerful champions 


e men who can actually do most of your industrial selling 
job for you in every plant that counts. They can be your inside 
salesmen, constantly working on all who must be sold. 


99.100 of these men of enterprise — are readers of Modern 
Industry. Its articles are specially designed for men of that 
spe-ial kind. They want to know more than their own specialty, 
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of the table 







* Readers of Modern Industry, the magazine edited 
for enterprising management men. 


their own plant, their own industry. MI gives them that knowl. 
edge in an enjoyable, interesting. authoritative, pictorial way. 


We don’t know any other way to reach as many thousands of 
these enterprising management men, in so many industries, with 
less waste or as low a cost as Modern Industry gives you. Why? 
Because MI has little appeal for any other type of reader. 


Sales executives with “the instinct for the jugular” are using 
Modern Industry to tell the basic facts about their products to 
the men of enterprise in the top plants in every industry — to 
men who are the sparkplugs in those plants. It is paying them 
well, 





The One Vital Paper For Your Big Industrial Selling Jobs. 


Published by Magazines of Industry, Inc. 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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By MERRILL D. ORMES 


E. H. Klaus & Ce 
Los Angele 


ee E’VE never had a strike.” 
“We have excellent relations 
with the union.” 

“We can’t improve relations with 
our local union; it’s controlled by In- 
ternational Headquarters in another 
city.” 

Reasoning like this permeates the 
thinking of much top management 
today. We can’t improve industrial 
relations—either they are good al- 
ready, or conditions beyond our con- 
trol and the local union’s control 
prevent improvement. 

Yet a great deal of room remains 
for improving industrial relations, 
and increasing labor productivity to- 
day. With break-even points climbing 
dangerously high, and the buyers’ 
market either here or almost here for 
most companies, it is urgent that in- 
dustrial relations be reexamined. 
When collective bargaining came on 
the scene, even the most enlightened 
managements in many cases lost sight 
of their workers as individuals. Col- 
lectively they bargained in good faith 
with the union. Collectively they paid 
good wages and established good 
working conditions through the union. 
Collectively they met many of the 
workers’ demands through the union. 
In the process, they lost sight of each 
worker as an individual. The adver- 
tising manager, if taken into the con- 
fidence of an enlightened top manage- 
ment, can do much to help remedy 
this. 

Elmo Roper reports there are four 
basic things which every American 
worker wants: a sense of security, an 
opportunity to advance, treatment as 
a human being rather than a number 
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on a payroll, and a sense of human 
dignity coming from a feeling of 
doing work useful to society as a 
whole. Of course an advertising mana- 
ger cannot create any of these con- 
ditions, but he can ameliorate some of 
them. And in too many instances, 
some of these conditions have been 
adopted in a company. But because 
the workers do not know of them, be- 
cause they have not been publicized, 
morale and productivity are low. Here 
again is where an advertising manager 
can step out of his normal duties, and 
be of great help in a different way. 


Ad Manager Can Help 


In recent visits to several plants, 
I came across several instances where 
the trained hand of an advertising 
manager could have prevented 
trouble. In no instance was there a 
grievance on the company or union 
books. Lower productivity and in- 
creased spoilage may not have showed 
on the ledger sheets as a result of any 
of these examples, yet damage was 
done. , 

In the first case, the damage was 
double. A foreman had spent 20 years 
with the company, yet no mention was 
made of this anniversary. Shortly after 
this he obtained a new position and 
gave sufficient notice of his intention 
to leave. Yet none of his superiors said 
good-bye. If this foreman had been 
considered as an individual, and 
thanks rightfully given him for 20 
years service, a valuable trained em- 
ploye might not have been lost. And 
when he left, word got out to the men 
that none of the top bosses had wished 
him well; as a result, morale and pro- 
duction in his department sagged for 
several days. 

True, it wouldn't have been an ad- 
vertising manager's place to thank 
him for 20 years’ service, or tell him 


What the Advertising Manager Can Do 


To Promote Good Labor Relations 


Talents that advertise a company's products can also sell the company to its employes. 
Here are some tender spots that respond to the AM's touch 


good-bye officially. But he could have 
ghost-written a “thank you” message 
or special certificate or button for em- 
ployes of long service, and seen that 
they were sent out at the proper times. 
And as a public relations device, he 
could have arranged farewell messa- 
ges or arrangements for employes of 
long service. 

A recent notice on a company’s bul- 
letin board said: 


“November 17, 1947 
“Effective November 18, 1947, all 
employes will obey previously 
posted instructions of February 23. 
1945, cease going through Shop No. 
4, and leave the plant as instructed 
through Plant No. 7. 

THe MANAGEMENT 


Resentment was deep for days 
not the kind that made figures for a 
grievance dispute, or reached a griev- 
ance committee, or showed a 20% loss 
on the books. Everyone, particularly 
the veterans, objected to the attitude 
shown, and to having to go out of 
their way in leaving the plant. 

Here the advertising manager could 
have suggested to management that all 
material from management to em- 
ployes go through the advertising de- 
partment. And he could have rewritten 
the notice somewhat as follows, ob- 
tained the same results, created a lot 
of good will in doing it, and still not 
lowered discipline or “coddled” em- 
ployes: 

November 17, 1947 

“The boys in the Parts Department 

have troubles. They work until 5 

o clock. But every day around quit 

ting time for the rest of the plant, 

their department is as crowded as 

Times Square with the rest of the 

plant going home. It’s their busies' 

time of day, too. 

“So please, fellows, will you leav: 

the plant through the Machin 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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it “buy”* these 





actual selling. 


WHAT IS READER ACTION? 
It's the action 


they read their editorial articles . 


LMM Mi 


. for READER ACTION proves that your advertising is doing 
its share of your sales job... READER ACTION *’ 





fits in’’ 


Editors hope readers will take when 


. . the action necessary 


to put the editorial ideas to practical use. 


It's the action Advertisers hope readers will take when 


they read their advertising 
more complete information . . 


or products offered. 


WHERE DO YOU GET READER ACTION? 


Only 


Reader Action 


Interest you can't escape Reader Action. 





action to secure 


. to put to work the service 


where there's High Reader Interest can vou get 


. and where there’s High Reader 


with 


MAGAZINES 


PuUTMmAR , Fablahig C3 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, WHitehall 5977 


C. H. Thomas 


NEW YORK 17 
12 East 41st St. 
Murray Hill 4-7917 
Kenneth S. Kaull 
Nathaniel Beck 
John F. Hyde 
Charles J. Stillman 


CLEVELAND 15 
812 Hippodrome Bidg. 
Main 0412 
Harris N. Pickett 


DETROIT 19 
18482 Coyle 
Vermont 6-3244 
Frank E. Landry 


West Coast. . 


LOS ANGELES 13 
816 W. Fifth St. 
Tucker 2779 


SAN FRANCISCO 8 
240 Stockton St. 
Yukon 6-2522 
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Charles H. Oestmann 


ROCHESTER 12 
169 Montclair Dr. 
Charlotte 3315-W 
James W. Connell 


. Bob Wettstein 


PORTLAND 13 
3325 NE Maywood 
Garfield 1903 


Cc. B. Carter 


DALLAS 1 
1000 Main St. 
Riverside 5625 
Edward M. Buck 


SEATTLE 1 
709 Seaboard Bidg. 
Seneca 6765 
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Look to the Editor, Mr. Copy Writer 


Business paper headlines may often provide the clue to a copy theme that appeals 
to the ‘inherent interest’ of your reader. The editor knows his reader's wants 


eM “ 
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D0 NOT MAKE 
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ONE De Laval ad, boasting about the product, pulled only a few dozen inquiries. But the ad 
promising information important to readers, left, brought in several thousand inquiries. 


Mam, 


Dy 
THE A. PSMiTa MFG. Co. 





EDUCATIONAL advertising, left, improves the practices of industry. Right, headline: 48” gate 
valve inserted under pressure to avoid stoppage of steel production" gives readers the facts they 


want in advertising as well as in articles. 


By LUIS GIBSON 
Geo. H. Gibson Co. 
New York 


— the shop superintendent o1 
design engineer picks up a 
business paper, he is looking for one 
thing—useful information. Check me, 
Mr. Reader. Is that not why you're 
reading this? The technical journal 
reader looks for information in edi- 
torial pages and advertising pages 
alike. When advertising or editorial 
fails to inform, he passes on. 

While the editor never forgets that 
his primary mission is to disseminate 
information, the advertising writer, 
overly concerned with product, com- 
petition and company, may forget to 
give readers what they want. 


Advertisers Force Readership; 
Editors Attract Readership 


Unlike the editor who depends upon 
news to attract attention, the advert 
tiser often must force attention. To do 
so he resorts to catchy headlines, un- 
usual layouts and other tricks of the 
trade. Necessary as such lures may 
seem to be, they are apt to be less 
effective than the most matter-of-fact 
unembellished statement of inherent 
interest. The ads that score the high 
est among mechanically minded read- 
ers of the industrial press are th 
instructive “How” ads—‘‘How to do 
this or that”, “How to save time or: 
money , “How the product works . 
“How the product is used”, etc. Time 
and again, keyed inquiries disclose 
that such ads generally out-pull th: 
glamour ads, the intriguing ads, pull 
ads and the point-with-pride ads. |! 
do not arbitrarily deny the latter 4 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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4 OW broad—how important—is your market among the 
manufacturers of electrically operated machines, appliances 
and equipment? How does this market fit into your sales and 
advertising program for ‘49? 

Here's a good way to find out! 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING has compiled a check 
list of more than 1800 different types of products, all electrical 
in their operation or function. For convenience of analysis 
and selection, the products are grouped according to 30 
major classifications, ranging from bakery machines to wood- 
working machinery. 

Run down the listings and check off those products that 
represent possible applications for your materials, metals, elec- 
trical or mechanical parts, equipment or finishes. For every 
product you check, visualize the number of companies making 
that product and the aggregate number of units produced. 
Such an analysis should be most revealing. It should 

point up the importance of reaching this broad, 
volume market through ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING which aims squarely at the 
engineers, designers and executives who 

control the specifications of al] electrically 
operated products. 
































A copy of the product check-list) “From Adding Ma- 
chines to X-Ray Equipment,” will be sent upon request 
to those charged with the responsibility of pointing up 
markets. Address The Gage Publishing Company, 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL 
UFACTURING 


ENGINEERING + DESIGN - PRODUCTION of Electrically Energized Machines, Appliances and Equipment 
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Compensating the Salesman 
Under Today's Conditions 


A moulded plastics products sales manager discusses 


pros and cons of current practices in sales payment 


By W. F. REIBOLD 


Vv e Pre ident 
The Waterbury Companies 


Waterbury, Conn. 


EW IDEAS of any special signifi- 

cance in the determination of 
salesmen’s compensation are rare. 
An abundance of material has been 
written recently on the subject, but 
most of it is essentially an analysis 
of the advantages and disadvantages 
of basic types of compensation, such 
as salary versus commission or com- 
mission and bonus. 

No other period in the country’s 
history has produced such extreme 
market conditions under which sales- 
men have had to sell. The economic 
doldrums of 1938 marked a period 
of stiff buying resistance which was 
completely reversed a few vears later 
during the period of wat production 
and resulting in a period of spirited 
bidding for goods and services. In- 
centive plans which were effective 
during 1937-1938 were wholly inap- 
propriate to the conditions which 
existed during 1940-1946. Beginning 
in 1940, many companies turned to 
a salary plan to conform more equi- 
tably to the allocation type of “sell- 
ing” which took place as material 
and product shortages eliminated the 
necessity for sales incentives. 


Complexities of Sales Jobs 


The normal search for customers 
and markets became a search for ma- 
terial and priorities, Temporarily 
displaced salesmen were assigned to 
fill many of the latter functions and 
a gradual disintegration took place 
in some sales organizations. This 
didn't cause any considerable alarm 
but on the contrary, it permitted the 
reconstruction of sales organizations. 

Salesmen’s duties are normally per- 
formed outside the company offices: 
their hours of work are not scheduled 
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in most cases and their duties are 
often complex in comparison with the 
standardized jobs of many factory 
and office workers. A prominent 
characteristic which distinguishes 
salesmen from factory and office em- 
ployes is the individualistic attitude 
of most successful salesmen. It is 
difficult to determine whether this 
trait is developed by the nature of 
their work or whether its presence 
determined the choice of selling as 
a profession. 

Few other job classifications have 
such wide ranges of duties, earnings. 
degrees of skill, and experience re- 
quirements as does selling. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to develop 
a standard compensation plan or 
earning range for salesmen that is 
comparable for example to wage and 
salary for other occupations. 

I think we all agree the salesmen 
should be paid equitably for making 
sales of a desirable volume at a 
reasonable profit. Salesmen’s earn- 
ings have followed the upward trend 
of wages and prices. This is particu- 
larly true where compensation is 
based on the selling price, for as 
manufacturers’ selling prices go up, 
commissions automatically increase. 


Variation In Per-Mile Rate 


When a salesman is on a straight 
salary, the company usually assumes 
all the expenses and of course, mile- 
age allowances is a very important 
one. The five cent per mile rate has 
given away pretty much to the six 
cent rate. Here again, however, there 
is no uniformity and in my opinion, 
a graduated allowance plan would 
be a good consideration. A middle 
plan would be something like seven 
cents a mile for the first 300 miles, 
six cents a mile for the next 300 miles 
and five cents a mile for all mileage 
(From an addess before The Society of the 

Plastics Industry) 





over 1,000 miles each month. Unless 
a graduated mileage is used, the re- 
sult is inequalities and the fallacy of 
the same six cent rate to salesman 
\. who drives his medium priced car 
300 miles a month and to salesman B 
who travels 2500 miles a month in 
his low priced car. It is unlikely that 
A’s allowance of $21.00 will cover 
the fixed costs of owning his car 
without even considering the expense 
of driving it, but B’s allowance of 
$150.00 might easily net him a profit. 


Three Pay Possibilities 

An item in the New York Sunday 
Herald Tribune put the cost of oper- 
ating a new car at 814¢ a mile for the 
lighter cars such as Ford, Plymouth. 
Chevrolet breaking it down as fol- 
lows: 454 ¢ a mile fixed cost and 342 
operating cost on the basis of 10,000 
miles. The cost is about one cent less 
per mile on prewar models. 

It is difficult to choose the proper 
method of arriving at salesmens’ com- 
pensation which could be straight 
salary, straight commission or salary 
plus a bonus over a specified quota. 
Frankly, any one of the three have 
their shortcomings. The advantages 
of a salary arrangement are: 

1) Assures steady income to the 
salesmen. 

2) Simplifies payroll administra- 
tion. 

3) Permits closer control of sales- 
men’s activities. 

1) Secure adherence to company 
sales objective. 

5) Compensates for non-direct and 
routine selling activities. 

6) Safeguards customer relations. 

Yet, on the other hand, straight 
salary has its disadvantages such as: 

1) Provides no direct incentive for 
special effort. 

2) Requires greater attention to 
individual effort. 

(Continyed on Page 138) 
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71880 gets an extra Lilt 


because / U3 3LY technical editors put 
your metalworking prospects in a “listening” mood 


Ld 


Fifty-two times a year, more than 100,000 key metalworking men turn to 
STEEL'S engineering section to discover newer and better ways of doing things. 


They rely on STEEL because they know they will find . . . in its authoritative 
articles written by experienced metalworking men .. . technical infor- 
mation that helps them improve their products, lower their costs and in- 
crease their profits. 

That is why these 100,000 key men are in a “listening’’ mood as they read 
STEEL each week. They are your prospects. They are the men who make 
decisions in the plants that do over 96% of all metalworking business. It 
pays to talk to them about your product in the magazine they rely on 
week after week. 

That is the way to give your advertising an extra “lift. Tell your product 
story most effectively ... through STEEL...to the metalworking men 
you want to sell. 


Ask the man from STEEL to give you latest information 
about the huge metalworking market, and help in in- 
creasing your sales volume in this expanding industry. 


STEEL Penton Building Cleveland 13, Ohio 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 





Your advertising in STEEL reaches the plants 





that do over 96% of all metal- 


working business 
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Better Graphic Arts Training 
Can Help Cut Advertising Costs 


Rarely do we re-publish an article from an- 
other publication. This “erage we scuttle our 
standing policy to run “ » Ways to Reduce 
: roduction C osts”’ as it seat in the Mead 

Corporation’s house organ, Better Impressions. 

The article turns the spotlight on some of 
the termites that are eating dollars out of your 
typographical, engraving and printing bills. 

The high costs of last-minute changes, rush 
work, and lack of advance planning are ob- 
vious when you are footing the bills for in- 
dividual pieces of printed matter. 

These causes of high production costs are 
not so apparent when they are concealed in a 
publication’s advertising space rates. Adver- 
tisers who do not ship plates until after closing 
dates seldom realize how their tardiness can 
result in idle press time, or in loss of a pre- 
ferred position that might increase the reader- 
ship and sales impact of an advertisement. 

Executives who insist on making minor 
changes in advertisements after they are set in 
type, or are cast into complete ad plates, are 
usually ordering costly breakdowns in con- 
tinuous production on expensive machinery 
that they would never tolerate on their own 
production lines. 

One can forgive “the client” for ignorance 
on printing and production matters. But it is 
hard to justify the amazing ignorance of or 
indifference to graphic arts fundamentals 
among advertising men who consider them- 
selves professionals. 

[In the early days of country journalism the 
editor-publisher would often compose his edi- 
torials or write his advertising “notices” stick 

hand before a California case of foundry 
type. 

Today both printing and advertising have 
become highly specialized. The traditional 
journeyman job printer is seen only in a small 
town, or in a basement shop on a side street. 

And the journeyman adcrafter the man 


who can write his own copy, make his own lay- 
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out, specify correctly the type he wants, or 
paste up catalog copy for the lithographer’s 
camera is a rare bird. 

Copy writers specialize in radio, soap, or 
machine tools. Commercial artists work only 
on rough layouts, comprehensives, hand-letter- 
ing, air-brush work or full-color paintings. 

We had this specialization brought home to 
us the other day when we asked a topflight 
artist to design and produce a rush industrial 
broadside for a friend. 

In our original rough layout we had grouped 
photographs into panels that could be made 
into half-tones in one shot of the engraver’s 
camera. Most of the conov blocks were in the 
same size of the same font of type, set to the 
same measure. 

The artist re-scaled the photogranhs indi- 
vidually, suggested several additional varia- 
tions in tvpe faces, sizes and widths, and added 
a few ben-day screens and reverses for em- 
phasis. The job looked beautiful . but the 
changes slowed uv production so much that 
half of the work had to be done on an over- 
time basis. The overall cost on the job went 
up about 150%. 

Later it developed that the artist was a 
specialist he devoted his entire time to 
sketching figures for comprehensive layouts 
for other advertising artists. 

With virtually every item in printing and 
advertising costs at record levels, every pro- 
ducer and buyer of advertising must concen- 
tate on improving efficiency and minimizing 
waste to help keep the final costs in line. 

Most important is a clear understanding of 
the fundamentals of printing. Printers, pub- 
lishers, advertising agencies and universities 
can well co-operate in developing intens've 
post-graduate “refresher courses” on gravhic 
arts fundamentals. The universities, in par- 
ticular, can give their advertising students the 
smell of printer’s ink and engraver’s rouge. 

And all advertising practitioners can make 
s‘zable dents in their printing bills by bette: 
planning. more careful checking, less ‘‘rush” 
service, fewer author’s corrections. 
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Budget Up? 
Budget Down? 
Budget Staying Pat? 











$110 Still Does a WHALE of an Advertising 
Job For You In Telling Your Product Story 
To The Men In Industry Who Want To Hear It. 


Your budget may be lean, but it's all muscle when INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS is the foundation of your factual advertising 


program to industry. 


52,527 Operating, Production and Purchasing men seeking informa- 
tion about products to do things with. 


86.0°% of these men are in plants rated $100,000 and more. 
95.8%, of them indicate that they use | E N for finding and buying 


requirements. 


90.1% of all | E N readers request their copies — and are continually 
checked to determine their current need for, and use of, the monthly issues. 


Here in one compact, controlled, package is American Industry's buying 
and specifying power. It's the biggest and richest market in the world 
today. 


Your informative advertising can reach the men who are looking for it, 
when they seek it, in the publication upon which they have depended for 
the past 15 years. And the cost is only $110 a month — $1,320 for a full 
year's impact. 


O. K.... We think it is ao bargain. 





Our latest CCA Statement is 
filled with facts. Send for 
. it and our “NIAA Report.” 




















MMi 





THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





" 






461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit rounsee vexf +~—« LOS Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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As activity within the petroleum industry 
increases, so should the circulation of 
oil papers serving that field increase. 
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The circulation of a trade paper that is properly serving its reader's 
needs, will of necessity follow rather closely the growth of the 
market which it covers. In fact, the manner in which a trade paper 
follows the expansion within its own field provides a very reliable 
index as to its acceptance and usefulness within that field. 


















The accompanying graph tells a simple 
. .. but a very convincing story! 


YES, more and more readers are concentrating 
their valuable reading time in The Journal, 
as more and more advertisers become aware o! 
this trend and concentrate their advertising in 
the leading paper. 


Long experience has taught both reader and 
advertiser that when you 


Follow The fousna 


-s Publication Office: Tulsa 1, Okla. Offices: New York, Pittsburgh. 
: Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston, England, Canada 
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* Crude oil production is the most reliable index for gauging expansion in all 


phases of the oil industry. As the sustained rate increases, this not only 
reflects increases in drilling and producing activity, but also means that 
additional transportation and refining facilities must be provided to keep 


pace with the increasing production rate. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 








Comments on Catalogs —Booklets— Direct Mail—Exhibits— Motion Pictures—Slide Films—Sales Helps 








Colorado Develops Industrial Relocation Exhibit 


FLYING Chamber of Commerce 

has been organized by the Fre- 
mont County Development Board, 
Colorado, to carry to east coast busi- 
ness men the news of Colorado’s in- 
dustrial development possibilities and 
advantageous location far from atom 
bomb target areas. 

The county’s two leading towns, 
Canon City and Florence have char- 
tered a Continental Air Line DC-3 to 
use as a flying demonstration hall. 
Exhibits show the availability of raw 
materials, power, resources, acreage, 
labor, educational and recreational 
facilities and the ideal climatic con- 
ditions of the county area which 
stretches through the Arkansas River 
Valley from the foot of Pike’s Peak to 
the foot hills of the Sangre de Cristo 
Range. The flying C. of C. with 12 
representatives of Colorado aboard is 
appearing at New York-New England 
area airports during the last of Sep- 
tember and the first of October for 
inspection by industrial executives. 

The theme developed inside and 
outside the exposition airplane is 
“Fremont Flight of Progress . . . To- 
day’s Answer to Tommorrow’s Prob- 
lem Industrial Security.” The 
project is handled by the 
Thomas H. Stevenson public relations 
firm of Pueblo, Colo., and includes 
the following display features: 


being 


On the outside of the plane a map 
of Colorado is painted with an arrow 
pointing to Fremont County. A pattern 
of mountains makes the background 
for a slogan “Fremont Flight of Prog- 
When the plane is based, two 
display panels are set up at either side 
of the rear door. One panel features 
recommendations of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, with a brief 
“sell” for Fremont County as the logi- 
cal answer to relocation and decentral- 
ization. The second panel shows Fre- 
mont County’s location in Colorado 
and its relationship to national market 
centers. 

Inside the plane, fourteen panels in 
color line the walls with passenger 


” 
ress. 
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seats removable at stops to allow room 
for sightseers. A tour of the display 
panels, in sequence, shows these fea- 
tures of Fremont County: 

1) Keynotes display, pointing up 
area as answer to industrial relocation 
and decentralization. 

2) Again features the recommen- 
dations of the National Security Re- 
sources Board with added emphasis 
gained by pointing up Arthur M. 
Hill and his statements as published 
in U. S. News and World Report. 

3) Introductory summary of ad- 
vantages relocating and decentraliza- 
tion features of the county. 

4) Details terrain and location 
advantages which meet the recomenda- 
tions of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

5) Describes laws, regulations and 
tax structure of Fremont County area. 

6) Illustrates availability of in- 
dustrial power, present and future. 

7) Industrial fuels now being pro- 
duced and a projection of untapped 
resources. 

8) Water now available and the 
forecast for the future with emphasis 


Saree, *i 





in the Gunnison-Arkansas Water Pro- 
ject. 

9) Labor conditions and availa- 
bility of labor pool for new industry. 

10) Production materials availabl 
in the county and vicinity with sam- 
ples of minerals and non-metallics at 
tached. 

11) Transportation and distribu 
tion facilities. 

12) Fremont 
wholesale trade area. 

13) “A Design for Better Living” 
recreation and climate advantages for 
the individual as well as for industrial 
production and storage. 


county retail and 


Basis of the areas appeal to indus- 
try is the fact that Fremont county 
fills all the qualifications recom- 
mended by the National Security Re- 
sources Board for decentralization of 
industry: select cities of less than 
50,000 people; at least 10 miles from 
a major city; at least three miles from 
any strategic industry; in industrial 
areas of no more than 5 square miles; 
away from major air bases, dams, 


(Continued on Page 70) 





CATALOG CABINET devised by Tinnerman Prods. keeps up with new product development ard 
keeps salesmen up to date where printed catalogs have proved unadaptable to rapid chance. 
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Correlated to Your Sales 















ips 

91.05°° of the sales of machine tools in 1947 were made in the 17 
: states shown in the color in the map. 
it 90.40% of MACHINERY’s circulation is concentrated in these same 

l7 states. 

That is a positive correlation of 99.29% ...a coverage of metal- 
working buying power that enables you to focus your advertising in 
~ oo exactly the same manner as you focus your sales efforts .. . on the 
la plants which are the volume buyers of metalworking equipment in 
r\ the states where metalworking activity is the greatest. 
ble Metalworking buying power is also concentrated in two other ways: 
o the bulk of the industry's buying power is found in a relatively small 

number of the more important plants in these 17 states. Further- 
bu more, buying authority is controlled by a comparatively small group 

of working executives, chiefly in the engineering and manufacturing 
ind departments of these plants. 

Obviously, if a publication reaches key buying influences it is doing 
ae a far better job for its advertisers than the publication which scatters 
ial its circulation over the entire field of metalworking . . . and misses 

reaching some of the really important buyers. 

vd But how to do this? Many of the very executives who are the most 
wg important purchasing authorities are “out” to subscription salesmen: 
2. they do not read subscription-selling mail. MACHINERY’S authori- 
of tative treatment of useful metalworking subjects naturally attracts 
an most of these responsible engineering and manufacturing executives 
_ ... but we do not depend on editorial appeal alone to reach the key 
I buying authorities. 
“S 5 MACHINERY has solved the problem of reaching inaccessible. but 
- mighty important buying authorities with its unique Directed Dis- 
tribution plan. Under this plan, we conduct a continual census of 
the executives who possess volume-buying authority in the country’s 
leading metalworking plants. Checking the results of this perpetual 
inventory against our roster of subscribers, we narrow this key list 
down to those who are not already receiving MACHINERY. To 
these men we direct personal copies, and we continue to send 

MACHINERY to each executive’s home or office as long as we know 

that he continues to wield important purchasing authority. 

Every month some 3600 copies are directed in this manner to the men 

who control metalworking buying power. Thus MACHINERY’S 

combination of high quality paid circulation, plus Directed Distribu- 

tion, definitely reaches the key men... in the key plants. . . in the 

key states where metalworking buying activity is greatest. 

’ 

: 

- 

» ° ; 

« fhe Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N.Y 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


power plants; in hilly country, rather 
than in a flat area. 

In addition to this, both 
sponsoring the trip are armed with 


towns 


new extensive industrial surveys made 
by the Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Colorado. Each of the 
twelve men from the county who is 
on the trip is an authority on some 
different phase of the county’s indus- 
trial potentialities, as for instance, 
one representative is from the South- 
ern Colorado Power Co. 

Leaders of the flying Chamber of 
Commerce are Harry C. Reese of Flor- 
ence and Milt Andrus of Canon City, 
both presidents of local C. of C. of 


their respective towns. 


Did L'il Abner Find Schmoos? 
Standard (Ind.) Had an Idea 





: 


Al Capp’s “Schmoos” may 


have 
been borrowed from Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana). 

Animated molecules, drawn in cat 
toon style and strongly resembling 
the Schmoo, are used to tell the story 
of gasoline in a new 16 mm. motion 
picture in sound and color just com- 
pleted by Standard. 

Standard explains that the mole- 
cules with the Hollywood personali- 
ties are a joint creation of motion 
picture artists and Standard scientists 
who wanted to portray graphically 
their knowledge of the structural pat- 
terns of petroleum molecules. 

In the movie, entitled “Gasoline’s 
Amazing Molecules,” the molecular 
Schmoos introduce themselves, show 
how they can be changed in size and 
shape to form more useful molecules. 
harmonize in quartet chords when the 
gasoline blend is right—and instruct 
as they entertain. 

The movie was produced by Jerry 
Fairbanks, Hollywood, and is in three 
versions, which differ slightly in that 
some scenes are edited to meet the re- 
quirements of different types of audi- 
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ences. One version will be for general 
public showing, another for schools 
and another for Standard employes 
and dealer merchandising clinics. 


Folder Is Spark Plug 
For Dealer Open House 

The Chek-Chart Corporation, co- 
operating with the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee in the promo- 
tion of Oil Progress Day, October 
14, has issued a folder which offers 
tips for dealer use in promoting serv- 
ice station open house. Local, all-type 
newspaper ads and special post cards 
to be mailed out on individual dealer 
lists are suggested as effective, inex- 
pensive promotion. 

The folder also carries suggestions 
which oil companies may relay to 
their dealers on how best to dramatize 
lubrication, TBA, and other station 
services at the open house festivities. 
\ door-prize plan, offering a free 
winter change-over job to the lucky 
number holder, also is recommended. 


Match Bag Demonstrates 
Product Identification 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., raw ma- 
terials manufacturer of Boston, has 
distributed an unusual advertising 
piece demonstrating its new system of 
product identification. An exact re- 
production in miniature of a standard 


sewed carbon black bag has been 


filled with Cabot advertising matches. 





Each package is printed in aluminum 
ink on the face and bottom clearly 
showing the brand name and cus- 
tomer’s code numbers. 

The little bags graphically portray 
the type of printing Cabot’s new bag 
printing presses are able to do as an 
aid to customers convenient identifi- 
cation of materials. The miniature 
bag is being distributed to customers 
through Cabot’s nation-wide sales and 
agency force. 


Represents English Firm 

Gerald T. Haddock has 
pointed American sales representative 
of Lafarge Aluminous Cement Co., Ltd., 
London. Mr. Haddock was formerly sales 
promotion manager, Lumnite division, 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
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P & H Display Method ... It's Done With Mirrors 
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HOW heavy equipment works is sometimes obscured by the machine's housing and method of 
operation. This P & H soil stabilizer usually keeps close to the ground where the mixing elements 
do their work out of sight. But to show road builders at the recent Chicago show just how ‘he 
soil stabilizer works, Harnischfeger Corp. tilted one of the machines back off the ground ond 


installed a mirror under it. 


Each set of mixing elements is painted a bright color. This mokes 


it easy for a visitor to see the reflection of workin arts and the colors call his attention to 
y 9P 


the series of mixing elements. 
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McGraw-Hill booklet 
Selling — 











._-.----- for the Man who Needs it Most 
Your Salesman! 


ACK IN September of 1946, McGraw-Hill launched an advertising program, addressed to business 
B management, on the theme of MECHANIZED SELLING. The idea was simple, and sound in 
theory: to keep pace with mechanized production management needs MECHANIZED SELLING; and 
for the same reason—to cut costs. Analyzing the five basic steps to a sale, McGraw-Hill reasoned that 
MECHANIZED SELLING, which uses the high-speed, low-cost tools of ADVERTISING, can cover 
the first three steps faster and more economically than a salesman can alone. This enables the sales- 
man to devote more of his limited time and specialized ability to the last two steps to the sa/e; making 
a specific proposal and closing the order. 
WHEN THE CURVE IS UP 


To popularize this idea, McGraw-Hill published a booklet, 
“When the Curve is Up,” which discussed the principles of 
MECHANIZED SELLING in considerable detail. It showed 
which steps could be more economically performed by mech- 
anization, and urged management to put MECHANIZED 
SELLING to work toward reducing unit costs per sale 
“When the Curve is Up” received a gratifying reception from 


basic concept one step further, established a factual base 
for the cost-saving applications of advertising as a selling 
tool. It included work sheets for determining the maximum 
potential for MECHANIZED SELLING. Example after ex- 
ample of Mechanized Selling at Work was cited —case stud- 
ies of Aow manufacturers applying the 
MECHANIZED SELLING principle. Management men have 
told us it has given them a more realistic concept of adver- 


are successfully 


management 


MECHANIZED SELLING AT WORK 


A year ago a new edition of this McGraw-Hill “best-seller” 
came off the press. “Mechanized Selling at Work’’ took the 


tising. Company presidents have passed copies along to their 
boards of directors. Agencies are taking the story to thei 
clients. Advertising and sales executives are applying it to 
the development of a better appreciation for advertising in 
their own organizations 


ORDERS, AND HOW THEY GROW 
Now, honed and sharpened by two years’ experience on the firing line, the principle of 
MECHANIZED SELLING has been re-defined once again in “Orders and How They Grow.” This 


a 


booklet is written fo and for the man who sells. Its objective is to bring to the salesman a fuller, more 
realistic appreciation of the job that good advertising does for him. 

“Orders and How They Grow” shows where MECHANIZED SELLING fits into your sales plans 
—how it works to help your salesman use his time more productively—/ow it can reduce your 
selling costs. Be sure to get your copy from your McGraw-Hill man, or write us for it today! 
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Canada To Repeat International Trade Fair 


Capital goods predominate among 44 U. S. exhibitors. Buyers come 40,000 miles 


and consumer goods trade classifications 


to make purchases in 


By JACQUES KUNSTENAAR 


vir 


HE first international trade fair to 

be held in the Western Hemisphere 
was so successful it is scheduled to be- 
come an annual event. The initial 
show was held in Toronto early in 
June with 44 United States manufa 
turers participating. 


Outside of the United States, the 


largest number of buyers came from 
the United Kingdom with 539, fol- 
lowed by Mexico with 83, the Union 
of South Africa with 81, the Nether- 
lands with 79, France with 78, Nor- 
way with 75, Venezuela with 65, Ar- 
gentina with 51, Sweden with 48, 
Scotland with 46, Switzerland and 
India with 45 each, and Australia with 
42. 


TRADE SHOW DEBUT—Buyers who came from such distant countries 
as India, Australia and Union of South Africa inspect exhibits at the 
first International Trade Fair ever to be held in the Western Hemi- 


industrial 


Some buyers traveled over 10,000 
miles to visit the Toronto Fair. Such 
far-away countries as Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, Burma and New Zealand were 
represented at Toronto by business 
buyers. 

The number of buyers alone does 
not, of course, indicate the country- 
wide importance of their buying mis- 
sion. Very often, a few buyers from 
far-away countries transact more im- 
portant business than a larger number 
from countries nearer the place where 
the fair is held. The expense involved 
in travelling all the way from New 
Zealand or the Union of South Africa 
indicates in general that those buyers 
represent firms interested in big busi- 
ness. It is reported that the 81 buyers 
from the Union of South Africa did 
more solid buying than any other 
group, with the 51 buyers from Ar- 
gentina as runners-up. 


The exhibits were divided into 22 
trade classifications, ranging from 
such consumer goods as apparel and 
accessories to plant equipment and 
rolling stock and other heavy capital 
goods. 

The automotive section included au- 
tomotive parts and accessories as well 
as rubber and petroleum products. 
The largest representation in_ this 
group came from Canada, but many 
products of United States firms were 
also on display. 

Also located in the automotive hall 
was the marine and aviation supplies 
group consisting of plane’and marine 
engines, radar sets, light engineering 
products and others. Manufacturers 
from Canada and the United States 
displayed farm implements and equip- 
ment. Cement, felts, roofing, glass, 
lumber, plywood, fixtures, ventilating 

(Continued on Page 150) 


sphere. The fair, held in Toronto last June, included exhibits in 22 
trade classifications ranging from consumer goods to plant equipment 
and rolling stock and other heavy capital goods. 
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a | [This statement is subject to audit by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. For Audit Report refer to latest white paper form.] 
ZED PRICES for sale of this publication during period MISCELLANEOUS CIRCULATION CONDITIONS 
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: Single Copy 35c; Annual Review Number Jan. 1, (a) Subscriptions carried in arrears as of May 6, 1948, issue: 
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You’ve probably seen The Iron Age’s regular semi-annual ABC statement 
before many times. We think this one is pretty special — so much 
so that we’re asking you to take another look. 

Compare the figures with what your advertising dollar buys in other 
publications. Check particularly the Total Net Paid figures for your 
cost per thousand subscribers. 

And remember, a tremendous hidden audience lies behind the ABC 
circulation figures. Nearly 60% of Iron Age subscriptions are com- 
pany subscriptions. Each counts just once on ABC. In reality these 
copies are routed through the staff. Many get 4 or 5 or 6 regular readers. 

Note, too, that most reliable of all reader- 
interest yardsticks subscription renewals. 
Today The Iron Age’s rate stands at 82.49% — 
highest of all metalworking publications. 

If you would like to see the complete state- 
ment — drop us a note. We'll be glad to send 
you a copy. 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
September Issues of Business Papers 


1948 Total .7% (in Pages) Under 1947 
September Volume 3.4% (in Pages) Under 1947 


September 
ndustrial 
rrade 
Class 
Export 


Grand Total 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are 


Industrial Group 1948 
\ero Digest §°90 
American Aviation (semi 

mo.) *41 
American Buildet 153 
American City 133 
American Machinist (bi-w.) *425 
American Printer 10 
Analytical Chemistry 11 
Architectural Forum 162 
Architectural Record "159 
Automotive Industries 

(semi-mo.) 198 
Aviation Maintenance 11 
Aviation Week + 68°42 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w.) 2166 
Bedding 90 
Better Roads 31 
Brewers’ Digest 38 
Brick & Clay Record *43 
Bus Transportation §222 
BKutane-Propane News *123 
Canner (w.) *70 
Ceramic Industry *S0 
Chemical & Engineer 

ing News (w.) 145 
Chemical Engineering 259 
Chemical Industries 103 
Chemical Processing Preview 126 
Civil Engineering 50 
Coal Age 145 
Commercial Car Journal 186 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) "141 
Construction Methods 130 
Constriuctor 533 
Contractors €&€ Engineers 

Monthly (9% x14) 58 
Cosgrove’s Magazine 8 
Design News o4 
Diesel Progress (9x12) ‘1 
Distribution Age 62 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry *127 
Electric Light & Power 101 
Electrical Construction & 

Maintenance 157 
Electrical South R87 
Electrical West 106 
Electrical World (w 1260 
Electronics *186 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

nal 136 
Engineering News-Record 

iw.) *410 
Excavating Enginee; 36 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance *216 


Fire Engineering 26 
Fleet Owner 135 
Food Industries 147 
Food Packer *50 
Food Processing Preview 53 
Foundry §*200 
(as 60 
Gas Age (bi-w.) 142 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning 156 
Heating & Ventilating 72 
Ice Cream Review 89 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry 128 
Industrial Finishing (4%x6%) 88 
Industry & Power : 143 
Iron Age (w.) *664 
Machine Design *205 
Machine & Tool Blue Book 

‘4 x6! 251 
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1948 
17,876 
6,831 
2,351 


1,430 


28,488 


1947 
18,376 
6,906 
2,587 
1,618 


29,487 


1947 


159 


262 


Pa ° 
Gain Gain Nine Months 
500 2.7 Industrial 
— 75 -1.1 Trade . 
236 9.1 Class 
188 1.6 Export 
999 3.4 Grand Total 


Industrial Group 1948 
Machinery 288 
Manewfacturers Record 40 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Review 196 
Mass Transportation §77 
Materials & Methods 157 
Mechanical Engineering 103 
Mechanization *93 
Metal Finishing 67 
Milk Dealer 103 
Milk Plant Monthly 52 
Mill & Factory *259 
Mining & Metallurgy 123 
Modern Machine Shop (44x 

614) 275 
Modern Packaging 145 
Modern Plastics 231 
Modern Railroads 56 
National Butter and Cheese 


Journal : 55 
Petroleum News 


National 

(w.) *121 
National Provisioner (w.) *§169 
National Safety News 61 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) $*663 
Organic Finishing 9 
Operating Engineer "61 
Packaging Parade (9% x12) 59 
Paper Industry & Paper 

World 91 
Paper Mill News (w.) *§*132 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 1§*226 
Petroleum Engineer 159 
Petroleum Processing 62 
Petroleum Refiner §*163 
Pit & Quarry *151 
Plant Engineering "30 
Plating 19 
Power 206 
Power Generation 95 
Practical Builder 109 
Printing Magazine 71 
Product Engineering *300 
Production Engineering & 
Management 75 
Products Finishing (414x6%) 95 
Progressive Architecture 95 
Purchasing 245 
Quick Frozen Foods & the 
Locker Plant 12 
Railway Age (w.) 208 
Railway Engineering & 

Maintenance 74 
Railway Mechanical Engi 

neer 110 
Railway Purchases & Stores 123 
Railway Signaling 28 
Roads & Streets 74 
Rock Products *92 
Sewage Works Engineering 19 
Shears 1 
Southern Lumberman (semi 

mo.) *170 
Southern Power & Industry 81 
Steel (w.) *432 
Supervision 12 
Telephone Engineer §57 
Telephony (w.) *6°145 
Textile Industries §223 
Textile World §275 
rimberman "114 
loo! & Die Journal (5x7) 98 
Tool Engineer 91 
rraffie World (w.) 119 
Water & Sewage Works 71 


monthlies and have 


Page 

1948 1947 Gain 

154,778 154,222 + 556 

57,296 58,263 - 967 

19,768 20,653 885 

12,151 12,586 135 

243993 245,724 1731 

standard 7 x 10 inch type page. 
Industrial Group 1948 


Water Works’ Engineering 
CREME secnsces a 10§70 
Welding Engineer . ee 61 
West Coast Lumberman *112 
Western Canner and Packer *50 
Western Construction News 92 


Wood Construction & Build- 
ing Materialist - 50 
Wood Worker 


Woodworking Digest ‘(4% x 
6%). ; *172 
World Oil "ire 
World Petroleum 83 
Total 17,876 
Trade Group 1948 
Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
eration News (w.) (1144x16) 75 
American Artisan ........ 136 
American Druggist 173 


Lumberman & 
Mer- 


American 
Building Products 


chandiser (bi-w.) *§*200 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo.) : *199 
Building Supply News 151 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combinations *31 
Druggist Editions 128 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 143 

Grocery Editions 107 
Department Store Economist 96 
Domestic Engineering 179 
Electrical Dealer 61 
Electrical Merchandising 

(9x12) , *183 
Electrical Wholesaling *116 
Farm Equipment Retailing 69 
Farm Implement News (bi 

w.) ; *182 
Fountain Service 17 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 110 
Geyer’s Topics 106 
Glass Digest 25 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 1423 
Hatchery & Feed ; 33 
Hosiery Industry Review 116 
Hosiery & Underwear Re 

view 140 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 176 
Implement Record 81 
Industrial Distribution §279 
Interiors 129 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 305 
Leather & Shoes (w.) saan “eee 
Lingerie Merchandising 96 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 51 
Motor 190 
Motor Age 137 
Motor Service 162 
NJ (National Jeweler) 

(S%x7%) eecece . 266 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 107 


(Continued on Page 80) 






1947 


$76 
62 
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*90 
140 
269 


*133 
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118 


95 
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Largest Market on the Move 


The 45,000 monthly copies of TSN are 
read by well over 100,000 direct and in- 
direct buying influences in all types of 
transportation companies. This market is 


on the move—24 hours a day—7 days a 


week. 


This concentrated transportation market 
represents America’s largest and Trans- 
portation Supply News is the only publica- 
tion that concentrates on covering that 
market which includes the direct and in- 
direct buying influences in: railroads, air- 
lines, motor truck and bus lines, steam- 
ship and barge lines, street railways, taxi- 
cab companies, and directors of trans- 
portation and shipping in America’s 
largest’ shipper-manufacturing companies 
(private fleet operators and owners). 


Selling All or Part of It 


USN readers represent a gigantic market 


lor new equipment, parts, maintenance 


items, services. etc. Annual expenditures 
run into the billions. 


Whether you are interested in selling 
all the market or just part of it, your ad- 
vertising in TSN will pay real dividends. 
Your advertising in TSN sells that part 
in which you are interested and at the 
same time “researches” the interest of 
other transportation men in application, 
expansion, and development. 


Because of TSN’s expansive coverage, 
you do a real advertising job in contact- 
ing and selling personnel shifting within 
the industry. 


Your advertising in TSN will get you 
results where you want them and also 
where you don’t expect them. Regardless 
of your present schedules in transporta- 
tion publications, TSN fills a niche all of 
its own in that picture. Just give the pub- 
lication a chance to prove it. Run a test 
campaign that’s worthwhile. 


itt, ’ spy 
{it th fit 





Content-action, Reader-action 


TSN’s exclusive editorial content stimu- 
lates readers-to act. It includes such things 
as: well-illustrated product items (all cuts 
paid for by publication) ; literature items, 
photographic previews, film reviews, 
special features, events to come, book 
reviews, where-to-buy inquiries, etc. etc. 
More features are being planned. With 
the editorial content of TSN stimulating 
reader-action, advertisers benefit. 


Advertisers also benefit by the quick- 
reading, easy-to-see tabloid newspaper 
format which accommodates any size ad- 
vertisement. 7 by 10 plates dominate the 
page. Two 7 by 10 plates as a spread 
dominate two facing pages. 


Write for recent copies. as well as latest 
market data. Let us tell you about a special 
plan to merchanise your advertising in 
TSN to your sales force ; also, if direct mail 
lists interest you, TSN’s list of 50,000 trans- 
portation men is mighty worthwhile. 


Transportation Supply News 


418 SOUTH MARKET STREET @¢ CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS «© WABASH 2882 
New York Office: 122 East 42nd Street, Oregon 9-3188 


See Standard Rate and Data—September and succeeding issues, for 3 TSN list- 





ings and advertisements under—Materials Handling, Motor Trucks, and Railroads. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 17] 


Ad Volume Tabulation 


Pages 

Trade Group 1948 1947 
National Furniture Review 106 86 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 230 218 
Photographic Trade News 65 3108 
Plumbing & Heating Busi 

ness 90 71 
Plumbing & Heating Jour 

nal 68 66 
Plumbing & Heating Whole 

saler 26 20 
Poultry Supply Dealer *27 *24 
Radio & Television Retail 

ing 86 107 
Sheet Metal Worker *83 *92 
Southern Automotive Jour 

nal 147 128 
Southern Hardware &9 95 
Sporting Goods Dealer 194 202 
Sports Age 66 60 
Super Market Merchandising 111 125 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 

(44ox6™%) 108 106 

otal 6851 6,906 

Pages 

Class Group 1948 1947 
\cdivertising Age (w (104, 

x14) 197 2433 
American Funeral Director ft 102 
American Hairdresser 7 65 
American Restaurant 95 109 
Banking (7x10 316 70 i 
Chain Store Age 

Fountain-Restaurant 

Combinations {2 11 
Cleaning & Laundry World 10 6a 
Dental Surwey Bh Ps ti 


Letters 


|C ONTINUED FROM PAGE 8] 


of specialization, easily identifiable 
by the following characteristics: 

l. Articles repetitive in subject 

matter 
2. Articles filled with empty, mo 
notonous statements 

) Narrowness ol scope 

L. Limited perspective 

». Startling lack of originality. 
| am an industrial engineer. Conse 
quently, it is of great importance to 
me that I find sources of information 
which assist me to market the services 
| offer. Yet. vour magazine which 
preaches, screams, groans and whis- 
pers “sell” in every issue, is utterly 
devoid of the inspiration or method 
by which to “sell” mv services. 

Specialization always presupposes 
division of labor. Not so well known is 
the fact that specialization, as it 
progresses, automatically eliminates 
the interest of all save a small minor- 
ity 

You will notice even the most 
specialized industrial corporations 
produce a diversity of products, and 
thereby achieve a stability not other- 
wise obtainable. Can your magazine. 
as such, claim a parallel of diver- 
sitv? I think not 

| shall not again renew my sub 
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ges 

Class Group 1940 6947 
Fountain Service 17 50 
Hospital Management ‘ 94 84 
Hotel Management 119 125 
Hotel Monthly 42 4 
Hotel World- Review iw.) 

(9% x14) 1°38 *43 
Industrial Marketing 107 117 
Journal of the American , 

Medical Association (w.).. *§*319 *316 
Laundry Age *S4 *99 
Medical Economics (444x6%) 112 96 
Modern Beauty Shop 89 101 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(4144 x64) 129 139 
Nation's Schools 79 78 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 135 134 
Scholastic Coach : 50 50 
School Executive 

School Equipment News 8&5 81 
School Management (94x 

11%) 20 33 
What's New in Home 

Lconomics 122 O88 

Total 2.351 2.587 

Pages 

Exnort Group 1948 1947 
American Automobile 

(overseas edition) 76 68 
American Exporter 

(two editions) 272 339 
American Exporter Industrial 

(two editions) 1097 182 
Automovil Americano kN 88 
Caminos y Calles 71 82 
Farmaceutico 0 ag 


scription.-Davin E. HEILPERN, in- 
dustrial engineer, Jersey City, N. J. 

(Thanks to former reader Heilpern 
for analyzing so well the difference 
in reader interest between a special- 
ized business paper and a general pub- 
lication. IM is edited for manage- 
ment, sales and advertising executives 
responsible for efficient, low-cost 
marketing of their companies’ prod- 
ucts or services and those whose serv- 
ices help them. This very sharp limi- 
tation on scope and perspective . . . the 
constant repitition of important funda- 
mentals ... are the essence of special- 
ized business paper publishing. As for 
“empty, monotonous statements and 
“startling lack of originality.” we'll 
take it on the chin, strive for a tighter, 
more sparkling editorial job. THE 
EDITORs } 


Can Use More Answers 

On Origins of Business 

lo Tue Eprror: We have been very 
interested in the two-part article” The 
Origins Of Business” (1M, May, Aug. ) 
However, we would like to see the 
series continued, to see the effect of 
horizontal and vertical publications 
on an industry. 

For instance: in a large rug manu- 
facturing company, let’s say the head 
of the chemical staff has charge of 
buving all chemicals. Now, does this 


Pages 
1948 1947 


Export Group 
Hacienda (two editions) 125 12 
Hospital ‘ : , ' : 12 1; 
Ingenieria Internacional c 

Construction reheedss 85 x 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria 94 11 
McGraw Hill Digest 20 1 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 61 9 
Petroleo Interamericano 65 7 
Pharmacy International ; 523 2 
Revista Aerea Latinoameri- 

cana ae 19 "2 
Revista Rotaria 8 } 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 40 i 
laller Mecanico Moderno 61 go 
Textiles Panamericanos 63 6 

Total 143e 1.61 


SIncludes a special issue. 

*Includes classified advertising 
‘Estimated, 
"Three issues, 

Five issues, 
‘Knit Goods Weekly has been rename 
Hosiery Industry Weekly. 
‘Pharmacy International published its 
first edition in June, 1947. 
*"Sept., 1948, figure includes Air Tran 
port which was incorporated into Avis 
tion Week as of April, 1948, 

Operating Engineer published its first 
regular issue January, 1948 
“Does not include advertising in specia 
Western section, 

‘Plant Engineering published its first is 
sue November, 1917 

As of January, 19148, Water Works E: 


gineering became a monthly The 191 
figures are based on two issues, 
NOTE: The above figures must not 1 


quoted or reproduced without permissi« 


individual read only business papers 
having to do with chemicals, or does 
he also read rug publications put out 
for the whole rug industry? 

In a large utility company, the 
head of the transportation department 
has the last say in buying trucks 
Does this individual read only papers 
having to do with trucks, such as 
Commercial Car Journal, or does he 
also read papers published for th 
entire utility business? 

Presumably top management reads 
business papers pertaining to its pa! 
ticular industry. The president of a 
company who has been promoted to 
his job from engineering would 
probably keep reading exclusive en- 
gineering papers, too. But, do surveys 
show that an engineering head who 
has much to do with buying equipment 
used in his department reads his in 
dustry’s general business paper, «s 
well as a specialized paper? 

We have found many answers to 
these questions, but none have been 
satisfactory to ourselves or our clients. 
The facts as pointed out by Mr. Fo- 
dick have already been pretty clea! 
in our mind. However, we would like 
to see the survey carried further ‘o 
show what divisional business papers 
are read by each of the men who ha: e 
a part in determining the final p 
chase of capital equipment.—Les! |t 
S. Haucer, vice-president, Watl'+ 
Payne Advertising, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Cover Picture:—Goodrich Case Studies 


[his Goodrich case history cam- 
ign has been running for over 12 
ars. Nearly every ad carries the 
bhead “A typical example of a B. F. 
Goodrich development in rubber” o1 
\ typical example of a B. F. Good- 
h product improvement.” 
\ company sales manager warned 
1936, when the campaign started, 
that at the end of a year probably all 
copy possibilities would have been 
exhausted. The series is still running. 
This campaign has won two first 
wards in the ABP annual competi- 
tion and has had either a first award 
or a merit award each year since the 
competition started. Ads from this 
campaign received a first award in the 
product advertising classification at 


the NIAA 1948 conference. 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


Look To The Editor 


place in the advertising strategy, | 
merely comment upon their relative 
attention value. 


Editors Alert To Problems 


An alert editor knows his industry. 
its problems and its progress so in- 
timately that they generally need no 
Hooper ratings or Starch reports to 
tell what kind of information is of 
greatest interest at the moment. They 
plan their writing accordingly. 


In every business there’s always 
some subject of particular timely in- 
terest, some subject concerning which 
readers are thirsty for information. 
loday, for instance, industry as a 
whole is worried about the abnormal- 
\. high break-even point between 
profits and volume. Power engineers 
ire interested in improvements in 
boiler efficiency through higher temp- 

iture operation made possible by 
recent metallurgical advances. Res- 

irant operators, faced with increas- 
rly stringent sanitary laws, are 
rally searching for equipment free 

m dirt-eatching crevices. Food 
store owners are following the trend 
tv self service for perishables. Every 

ustry has its current interest and 
Reference to such sub- 
is receives avid attention akin to 


iblems. 


that accorded every mention of Rus- 
‘i in the general press. 


/usiness paper editors write about 
Advertisers. who do 
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I ely topics. 





of wheat in one minute 





BE Goodrich 


likewise, command sure-fire attention. 
There’s only one pre-requisite; and 
that is that the advertiser keep posted 
on what’s going on industry-wise. If 
he can’t find time to learn firsthand, 
his next best bet is to learn from indus- 
trial editors. 


Papers Stimulates Progress 

Editors, who discuss timely topics 
selected with discrimination and _ in- 
terpreted with understanding, are en- 
gaged in no idle back-fence chatter. 
The true “statesmen” of the editorial 
profession do more than report upon 
happenings in industry—they lead 
its progress. A similar leading role 
also has been played by advertisers 
who have seen more in their product 
than a combination of sales features. 
Cases are common. The consistent 
advertising of the Lincoln Electric Co. 
has been, in no small measure, re- 
sponsible for the swing from bolt and 
nut to welded fabrication. The adver- 
tising of the De Laval Steam Turbine 
Co. over a long period of years has 
resulted in the substitution of centrif- 
ugal pumps for the more ponderous 
and costly reciprocating pumps for- 
merly used in water works service. 
The publicity of C. V. Hill & Co., Ine. 
has consistently led the trend toward 
better retail food merchandising. The 
advertising men responsible for these 
achievements have translated product 
developments into industry develop- 
ment. They have taught better ways 
of doing things. They have employed 
informative advertising as an educa- 
tional force. 

It is no mere coincidence that Amer- 
ican industrial efficiency has out- 
stripped that of the remainder of the 


1948 


world and that our printing presses 
produce more business journals than 
those of the remainder of the world. 
Were our industrial papers not so 
busy at passing on new and better 
practices, industry could not be so suc- 
cessful in its march toward continual 


improvement. 


Information In The Field 
Although some advertising writers 
confess to courting that elusive muse 
known as inspiration, few business 
journal editors will admit to ever hav- 
ing found a story in the atmosphere 
of their office. Their raw material 
comes from plant visits, interviews 
with experts, industry meetings and 
wide reading. These same reliable 
sources are open to the advertising 
man seeking information of interest 
and of value to his business-minded 
audience. One well-known industrial 
advertising man embarks upon copy 
writing trips as standard practice be- 
fore preparing each advertising cam- 
paign. Note books and press camera 
in hand he calls upon users, inquires 
of their, operating experience as if he 
were a business paper reporter; and 
then. when cram-full of several days’ 
accumulation of facts, he locks him- 
self within the room of his hotel and 
writes the stories into advertisements. 


Presentation Criterion 

The difference between the editorial 
and the copy approach to source ma- 
terial is accompanied by a related dif- 
ference in character of presentation. 
The editor knows that his readers have 
but little use for theory, generalities 
and claims unless backed by _per- 
formance, facts and figures. His job 
is largely that of a fact finder. He 
presents his findings clearly, simply 
and credibly, without over-dramatiza- 
tion or exaggeration. 

If he reports upon a cost-saving 
method he tells specifically why it 
saves and exactly how much is saved 
under stated conditions. Unlike the 
advertising man, he cannot get away 
with a mere claim of “GREAT SAV- 
ING”. Or, does the advertising man 
get away with it? Realizing that the 
advertiser is apt to be biased, the 
reader demands even stronger proof 
from him than from the editor. 

Any industrial paper reader will 
confirm the statements made in this ar- 
ticle. He will admit that he reads 
business journals for information; that 
he is particularly interested in the 
current problems of the day; that he 
is concerned with the broad effects of 
your product upon his business; and 
that he is convinced by facts rather 
than by claims. 


8| 





buying is a one-man show. 








Reinhold’s new and novel order-tracing. studies 
tie the can to the old-line idea that industrial T Wi E 


Our researchers took hold of ten typical G Oo FE & | N Hi t we a 


equipment orders... hot-footed it to the ten 
purchasing agents involved...and with 

the advice and connivance of these canny 
individuals burrowed through each of the 


organizations like prize-winning rabbit-hounds. 


Purchase orders, requisitions, memos, 
correspondence, conference notes, records of 
phone calls, every piece of written evidence 
was examined. Wherever a name or initials 
appeared, another man was added to the 
chain-gang... until the trail of each order was 
documented beyond any possible question. 


Then a complete summary, a translation 








into anonymity, and a report with diagrams. 


Notice, please, the number of men, the number 
of functions involved. And note too the 
preponderance of those little squares. They T if E 





show the men who rely on composite catalogs 





—like CEC—for the information that Cc Oo M t ‘sy Oo U T fon a of & 


decides whether your salesman will be 


called in for discussion. 


CHEMICAL 
They will help you find out how to get your E NG I NE E R I NG 
catalogs to the right men in the right places— C ATA LO {> 


and how to get them used. 


You are invited to write for these studies. 


‘‘The Process Industries’ Catalog’’ 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION: New York - Chicago * Philadelphia * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Buffalo 
Publishers of Materials & Methods, Progressive Architecture. Adv. Mgt. for American Chemical Society Publications. 
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Dull All Copy 


Vp ost SELLING in industry starts 
. to work on the purchasing agent 
first. Or as Purchasing puts it, in one 
ol its own promotion ads: 


rO SELL INDUSTRY——SELL 
THE P.A, 
Says Mr. Gammon, Mer. of Sales, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., “The 


purchasing agent is the key factor in 
efficient distribution. He has complete 
knowledge of his firm’s requirements 
ind an alert sales representative will 
keep him constantly informed and up 
to date on all product information. 
With this one point of contact in the 
customer's organization, it is possible 
lor any supplier to coordinate his 
sales activities in an efficient manner. 


Well, now, mavbe the P.A. is that 
important to you, too, at least 
he certainly must be to a lot of folks 
like yourself who took space in that 
“Ford Purchasing 
published in July. And sooner or 
later we had to review the advertising 


fabulous Issue” 


it, so here we are at last. 
before we go ahead. however. we 
might as well warn you that we are 
deliberately eliminating most of the 
Dull All? copy, the lazyman’s mo- 
tonous version of “Tell All”. We 
also by-passing, as usual, most of 
merely mediocre (and there is so 
ich) and simply picking on the 

re conspicuously cockeyed. 
CORBIN Screw. Three important 
ails take this ad out of the ordinary. 
good phrase-making, “No 
ibble-Worries’”” to describe the 
svure way a CorBIN PHILLIPs-type 
screw sets on the end of a driver. An- 
er is a two-color close-up showing 


e is 


driver sets in screw recess, with 
lunt red arrow head at each end. 
ntered Driving.” And, finally, 


th main illustration, showing hand 
driver at work on a Ford dash- 

I rd. Which, ine identally, is a very 

elicctive way to sav Ford uses them. 


or 








7 














No Woasie- Worries” 


Si camel bed 


now or later... 


ow 
anew screw orvist 
ownecticy? 
| wow serra 7 
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Gallery 


Corbin Screw 
Buffalo Bolt 


Pity the Poor P. A. 


BurraLo Botr Co. Shades of 
“Goldilocks and the Three Bears”! 
Three cartoons—fat character holding 
magnifying glass on large bolt, cap- 
tion, “These Threads are too shallow.” 
Second shot, “These Threads are too 
deep.” Third, yep, you got it, “Just 
right!” Fourth illustration shows the 
package in color, copy and signature 
emphasize the Buffalo “Circle-B” 
trademark. In fact, this job is essen- 
tially identification of an industrial 
“grocery store” product, and on this 
basis, it’s rather neatly done, despite 
the touch of corn. 

BAKELITE Corp. Eight page insert 
in two colors, “Purchasing Agent's 
Guide to BAKELITE and VINYLITI 
Plastics”. Everything's here plus the 
kitchen sink. Plenty of little pix show- 
ing products fabricated of these plas- 
ties each with a tidy explanatory para- 


graph. The range of products is 
terrific—batteries, radios, display 
stands, automobile parts, upholstery. 


etc. They are all interesting, and 
their tremendous diversification is, in 
itself, excellent advertising. 
LEVINSON STEEL Co. On the other 
hand if you want to keep yourself and 
your business deep dark secrets, then 
run copy like this outfit. Two facing 
double-column ads, one with a blonde 
at a typewriter, the other brunette 
ditto. The first suggesting, “Write 
Levinson for Warehouse Steel Prod- 
ucts’, the other, “Write Levinson for 
Fabricated Structural Steel.” Why. 
girls—we re suprised at you! 
*&Perer A. Frasse & Co. Like to 
see how a winner acts? Okay, take a 
gander at this page, “Ever 
stopwatch?” 
Right 


color 
measure a_ hole by 
That’s a stopper, agreed? 
then listen in on this: 

This A.S.T.M. viscosity tube. used 
to test oil, has an opening so accurate 
te size its final dimension is deter- 
mined by stopwatch. 

The nozzle is machined and drilled. 
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“SAVINGS 


$100,000.00 








Peter A. Frasse and Co. Harris Calorific 


then hardened: the hole itself is 
ground and honed to a tolerance of 
0001". Final sizing. however. is made 


during a series of time trials—in 


which the oil 
test is timed against the flow 


flow from the tube on 
from a 
master tube. The hole is hand lapped 
after trial and timed 
again and again—until, in a 3 minute 
standard test, the tubes 
within 4/10 of a second. 


Good, huh? Copy then goes on to 


each 


lapped 
i] 


flow match 


explain that Frasse stainless steels 
nave been used under such rigid con- 
Coupon below 
offers a 24-page manual. And 
offer a hearty “OK As INSERTED” to 
BERNARD DOLAN, promotion 
manager, Peter Frasse & Co. 

NATIONAL Screw & Mec. Co. 
“Tough Bolts for Rugged Work” is 
pretty routine stuff. 

SNYDER & Swanson, H'm. they sug- 


gest, “Let's make your Coat 


ditions for 8 years. 


we 


sales 


buying 
How? Let’s look. First para- 


graph of text says: 


easier!” 


What you want when buving coal is 


quality fuel that has been carefully 
prepared to suit your needs. You 
also want this high erade coal to bye 


priced economically for specific jobs 
And furthe: 
to be 
as promised 


still you want coal ship 
ments scheduled and delivered 
All right, so that’s what we want. Can 
S&S give it to us? 


What we 


Read on 
otfer is a competent and 


complete sales and service that 
answers these wants and needs. 
Whether you are the buver for a rail 


road, industry, public utility, munici 
pality or a retailer, you can depend 
on us to meet your exact demands for 
quality coal at the least cost. We of 
fer not consistently 


only highgrade 


coal and service but also engineering 
experience and counsel to advise you 
on the best coal for a specifie job 
Sorry, fellows. it doesn’t send us. 
Just not enough of Old Man Specific. 
F. J. Stokes Macuine Co. This 
advertiser makes a mutually helpful 
gesture in its page space by offering 
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AUTOMATIC 


WELDING TORCHES 


HARRIS CALORIFIC COMPANY 


THE FIRST COMPLETELY NEW 
SFETY SHE CATALOG mom 









// Wisse Wee 





| 








Co. Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 


Gallery 


a Stokes “Powdurgy” Questionnaire. 
“Powdurgy”’, in case you don't get 
around, is Stokes’ word for the theory 
and practice of making finished solid 
products from granular materials. 
The prospect outlines his problems on 
the questionnaire form, and presum- 
ably, Stokes does the rest. 

Harris Cacoriric Co. This guy has 
us intrigued. In an almost all dis- 
play type page with a welding torch 
running up the right side, he says. 
“HARRIS Automatic Welding Torch- 
es, “SAVINGS conservatively 
mated at $100,000.00 per annum*” 
You pick up the asterisk toward the 
bottom of the page, and it quietly 
states, “Details and Literature on Re- 

\ very challenging piece of 
Wonder what its inquiry per- 


esti- 


quest.” 
copy. 
formance was? 

LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE Co. Straight 
offer. 
Big two-color shot of the 
literature (with an effective cover. 
headline, “THe First Com- 
PLETELY NEW SAFETY SHOE CATALOG 
In YEARS” 
down left in a slow are ending in an 
As effective 


as anything weve ever seen of this 


catalog very professionally 


handled. 


too} 
text describing contents 
arrow smack on coupon. 


general nature. 

CRUCIBLE STEEL Co. OF AMERICA. 
Okay, so were a couple of stinking 
but “CRUCIBLE says 
(to Ford, of course) 
the underside of 


mean old men 
‘Thank You’ 
leaves us well on 
30 degrees F’. 

Wickwire Spencer. We think this 
outfit’s spread, “If it’s made of Wire 
check with Wickwire”’ is the kind of 
copy that must be particularly helpful 
to purchasing men. In six quarter- 
page size panels it highlights the story 
of six different products. Each is 
illustrated, most offer supplementary 
literature. 

WestTincHouse Exvectric Corp. 
P.A.’s even more than engineers and 
production executives must be inter- 
ested in savings. So this Westinghouse 


if it’s 
made of 
WIRE 
check with 
WICKWIRE 


Cloth /* seo © 
‘ 
} 


















Wickwire Spencer Steel Division 


color page should hit fertile territory 
“Are you getting your share of $21. 
600,000 SAVINGS PER YEAR made 
possible by A-C welding?” That’s the 
question the headline throws at you 
and the text supports it nobly with evi 
dence on four-way savings. “Savings 
in Wages” Power” 

“Savings in Depreciation” —*Savings 


“Savings in 


in Maintenance.” 

FEDERAL Beartncs Co. We dont 
think this copy, “The No. 1 Ball Bear- 
ing on Ford’s Assembly Lines for 
Over a Quarter-Century” is very help- 
ful 


fully. awfully impressive statement. 


vet we must confess it is an aw- 


Detroir ALUMINUM & Brass Corp. 
Picture of the plant, plus “Manufac- 
turers of Precision Engine Bearings 

Nearly a Quarter-Century of Ser 
ice to the Automotive Industry”, sig- 
nature, and all this surrounded by a: 
almost mechanical pattern of small 


work. Oh. well! 


photos of men at 

Why rub it in? 
*®SHERMAN Paper Propucts Corp. 

Second winner, coming right up. A 


spread, “How Ford Cuts Packing 
Costs Over $1.000.000 a Year—by 
Using Corror_cex and Corrorirx 


Tube-Tainer.” 
swell pictures 
great and small Ford has to pack tor 
shipment, from hoods to door handles 
with tightly written captions that 
quickly tell you what cooks. Every- 
thing finally focuses down to the stor) 
of the Sherman packaging engineers 
and how they work with the shipper 
and the distributor of Sherman prod- 
ucts to develop scientific packing and 
shipping methods that can save you 
“up to 60°". This ad has a news 
worthiness that makes it stand out 
well over most ads in this big, fat issue 
of Purchasing. “OK As INSERTED” to 
PauL THOMPSON, advertising, mana- 
ger, Sherman Paper Products Corp. 
who shipped a complete electrotype (o 


It's full of pictures 
showing the things 


(Continued on Page go) 
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o Move Oil to Market! 








> 


petrol: im industry buyers—-on everything from mammoth 


denker or barge right through to the thousands of items such 
is hose. valves, pumps and fittings to serve in this great trans- 
portation system. 


— — SALESMAN for the equipment manufacture 
with an » to proving its ability to help move oil to market 
bs Nations I Petroleum News. First among all oil publications 
in volume of transportation equipment ‘advertis sing, it is the 
choice because it reaches and is read by the oil men who direct 
and carry out marketing policies of their organizations. It is a 
weekly habit with those whose decisions govern how the prod- 
uct moves from refinery to the ultimate consumer. In fact. the 
opinions of these readers may influence the purchase of every- 
thing from the hose which loads an oil barge to the spark 
»lugs sold at the corner service station. 


EAGLE-EYED ADVERTISERS who study editorial content see 
sufficient reasons why. Articles on how world tanker fleets 
have grown. Others on preventive maintenance for truck fleets. 
{rticles on necessary expansion of distribution facilities. And. 
backing up all marketing data. the oil markets price section 

figures on which millions of dollars change hands with utmost 


onfidence in the quotations of National Petroleum News. 


STICKLER FOR EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE, the management of 
\ational Petroleum News has taken no shortcuts. It has built 
the largest news staff among all oil publications. Five major 
fhees throughout the nation and Cleveland headquarters are 
n constant communication through a private teletype hookup. 
lts telephone and telegraph tolls alone would be considered 


ent editorial expense by many a publisher. Yet. this year, 


ditorial staff 


h travel miles to girdle the globe more than ten times 


ine € 


National Petroleum News will run up 


NO GREATER PROBLEM exists today in the petroleum in 


lustry than that of means and methods for moving oil to 
narket—and it is to the solution of that puzzle that National 


Petroleum News now vigorously applies a large share of its 
editorial thinking and its editorial space. Perhaps good reason, 
why more and more advertisers who believe that they 
have the right answer in their products are saying .. . “our 
tory goes straight to oil marketing men when we advertise 

NPN!” 

{ the nearest office listed below for circulation analysis of 

\ al Petroleum News, the oil magazine with the highest 


ption price and the highest renewal rate. Ask. too, for 
ew of the possible market for your product in the oil 


eting field. 








TRANSPORTATION 


50 West 50th Street 


320 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Houston 2, Texas 
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More rolling stock like this husky truck trailer will be purchased 


to spe ed petroleum 


The present total petroleum 


industry fleet of more than 200,000 vehicles is far inadequate. 





—— 





These advertisers contact buyers of 
oil transportation equipment through NPN 


Rail Transportation 


(-eneral American Trans. Corp. 
Pank Car Division 
| nion Pacifie RR Co. 


Truc ks 


Autocar Company 

Chevrolet Motor Division 
Chrysler Corp. Dodge Div. 
Ford Motor Company 
General Motors Corp 
International Harvester Co. 
Mack Manufacturing ¢ orp 
Keo Motors, In« 


Truck Tanks & Trailers 
Truck Tank Material 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Brown Steel Tank Company 
Butler Manufacturing Co 
Davisbilt Products 

Eaton Metal Produc ts 
Farrell Manufac turing Co. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co 

Heil Company 

Kennedy Tank & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield Body and Trailer Co. 
Standard Steel Works 
Prailmobile Company 

U.S. Steel ¢ orp 

Wileo, Ine 





— ~ 


Petroleum News _ 








Robert W. Walker Co. 
684 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles 5, California 


Truck Axles 


Katon Manufacturing Co 
Hendrickson Motor Truck Co 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company 


Truck Pumps — Meters — Reels 


Blackmer Pump Co 
Gorman-Rupp Co 

Marlow Pumps 

George D. Roper Corp 

Stow Manufacturing Co. 
Viking Pump Company 
Bowser, Ine 

Ralph N. Brodie. Ine 

Erie Meter Systems, Ine. 
Granberg Corp 

Neptune Meter Co 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Smith Meter Co 

Mercoid Corp. (Controls 
Philadelphia Valve Co. (Reels) 


l alves and Fittings 


Akron Brass Company 

C. A. Brewer 

Buckeye Iron & Brass Company 
Crane Company 

A. Y. MeDonald Mfz. Co. 
Milwaukee Valve Company 
Morrison Bros. Co 

Shand and Jurs Co 





v re 
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WEW DEVOE “LIBRARY OF COLORS” 
SIMPLIFIES COLOR-MATCHING 








Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co. 





Devoe & Raynolds Co. 


CUTTER LIFE SOUBLED 


sum PETeOLEUM PeoouCcTS 02 
ore 


Sun Petroleum Products 


Gallery 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86] 
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Purchasing only three days after re- 
ceiving data for copy. 

Detroit Gasket & Mre Co. Appar- 
ently it wants to get one point across 
in this particular page, and on a 
pseudo billboard, it states, “Dee-GEE 
GASKETS are sold EXCLUSIVELY to 
Original Equipment Manufacturers 
for their production and servic e. Be 
low, in small print, “No other gasket 
company maintains this policy 
that’s why Dee-Gee and only Dee-Ger 
can say-—We are suppliers and not 
competitors of our customers.’ ” Well, 
what better publish your 
policies of doing business than in your 


place to 
business paper advertising ? 

Devoe & Raynotps Co. If P.A.’s 
are interested in savings as other ex- 
ecutives are, we figure they re also as 
busy, too (or even busier)—and so 
the man that can put a good part of 
his story into his ad headline is being 
pretty helpful all around. Such as 
this Devoe page, “New Devoe ‘LI- 
BRARY OF COLORS’ SIMPLIFIES COLOR- 
Marcuince.” And right smack below. 
Toner makes 223 


“Unique System 


Sherman Pape: 





How Ford Cuts Packing Costs Over 1,000,000 a Year—by Using 
Nee CORROFLEX and CORROFLEX Tube-Tainer’ 


AEE 








Colors Available in all Five Essential 
Paint Types. ” Now, if you want more, 
the main text gives you all the details. 
Constructive Purchasing: 
Constructive Advertising 

The first half of that subhead is the 
title of an editorial in this issue of 
Purchasing, talking about the famous 
rebirth at Ford under Henry the Sec- 
ond. The third paragraph is worth 
writing down here: 
industrial pur- 
chasing function has been discounted 


lraditionally, the 
as a non-productive activity, an e€x- 
pense item on management's balance 
sheet, consigned to play a passive o1 
defensive role upon the business 
Under Mr. Browing, purchas- 
ing has emerged as a vital and con- 


scene. 


structive force in management, an es- 
sential factor in setting and carrying 
out company policies, the determin- 
production quotas and 
potent 
economically 


ing factor in 
accomplishments, the most 
means of achieving 
sound product cost and maintaining a 
favorable competitive and profit posi- 
tion, a constructive element in public 
relations, and with economic implica- 
tions that reach and affect every sec- 
tor of the industrial com- 
munity 


Here, then. 


national 


is the challenge every 


Products Corp. 


modern-minded purchasing agent lay: 
down to every outfit that wants to sell 
him. Selfishly, he says, “Help me do 
a better job and I'll buy your prod 
uct.” As to the extent of that job. 
Editor Stuart Heinritz has defined i 
well, and we could have underscored 
all of his definition. So without risk 
ing emphasis in the midst of emphasis 
we simply italicised, “the most poten 
means of achieving economically 
sound product cost.” If you use space 
in Purchasing, paint that good and big 
on the wall in front of your favorit: 
copywriters desk. While we're wait 
ing for it to dry, we'll carry on and 
see how closely some more advertisers 
come to living up to this gospel. 

*& THE CarBporuNpUM Co. Lives up 
to it right to the letter, we'd say. Ce: 
tainly in this color spread, “A 4 
Point PROGRAM Hetp You Buy 
\pRAsIvVEs.” And what are the fou: 
points? There’s a short, illustrated 
chapter on each. “Informative Litera- 
ture’ —*Simplified Pricing Informa- 
tion”—“Direct Cooperation”—Dis- 
tributor Representation”. Let’s give 
an “Ok As INserTED” to L. WeILs 
Simonps, Comstock-Duffes & Co., 
Buffalo. 

Sun Om Co. Understanding the 
P.A. doesn’t always mean you have to 
write special copy for him. In fact, 
frequently if you understand him 
well enough, you know when copy 
you may be running in other fields or 
to other functions, will be smack on 
the beam for him. The well-known 
Sun Oil “Jos PRovep” 
an excellent example. This one, “Curt- 
TER Lire Dous.ep” tells how “Sun- 
oco Emulsifying Cutting Oil Solves a 
Many-Sided Problem for a Machine 
Shop—Serves Well for Both Cutting 
and Grinding.” 

Jackson Burr Corp. The tried and 
true techniques of putting ads together 


case studies are 


Continued on Page 94) 


Carborundum Co. 
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A £-POVN7 PROGRAM TO HELP YOU BUY ABRASIVES 


SIMPLIFIED PRICING 
INFORMATION are 
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Regardless of its design or completeness, your catalog's ability to 
produce sales for you depends on how effectively it is distributed . . . 
and how often it is used after it is distributed. 


\im Pre-filing your catalog (in one of the units of the McGraw-Hill Catalog 
py Service,* for instance) gives you the advantage of knowing that: 


on . . . it will be distributed to men whose buying responsibility is carefully 
wn determined and constantly checked. 


. it will be received only by men who have clearly defined interests 
in your product line. 


sa . . . it will be delivered in a bound volume — will not be lost, mis-filed 
ine or thrown away. 


ing . . . it will be correctly classified by product and indexed by company 
name — instantly accessible to customers when buying needs arise. 


. . it will be liquidated annually, thus eliminating obsolescence of your 
product data. 


* It will pay you to investigate the McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 
plan if you have products to market in the MINING, TEXTILE, 
ELECTRICAL or FOOD PROCESSING Industries. 


Your catalog, pre-filed in a McGraw-Hill Catalog Unit, receives 
the distribution benefits of our intimate knowledge of the men 
in these great industries — where they fit, what buying influence 
each has, which products they select, what their buying pro- 
cedures are . . . a knowledge which reflects the information 
| gained from more than 19,000,000 contacts by mail, a quarter 
' of a million personal contacts — and over 100,000 man hours 
; checking every authoritative directory published. 


















Our representative will be glad to show you the evidence. 
Write or phone. 





ne 











Why top 
purchasing agents are 
good salesmen, too 


CO OR El me 6 ere ¢ 





Illinois Coil Spring Co. 
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work just as well in this field, too. 
Take the “Q and A”, for instance 
‘A few Questions answered about 
Jackson Airway Ventilated BUFFS.” 
Here are a few—*“Are They Lower in 
Cost per Wheel? Yes!’—“Do They 
Save Compounds? Yes!”—*“Do They 
Burn? No!” This form of writing per- 
mits you to cover the most salient fea- 
tures of your product fast, factually 
and with considerable force. 

TrmKeEN Rover Bearine Co. This 
Headline 
top purchasing 
Copy 


ad has an unusual angle. 
hints at it, “Why 
agents are good salesmen, too.” 
explains it. 

Timken bearings are not only the 
made: 
Years of 
superior performance have made the 
trademark “Timken” mean ‘top quali- 
ty’ to millions of customers. So the 
salesman who can point out that his 
Timken 

bearings has a head-start on com- 
petition that’s hard to beat. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK Corp. 
noteworthy for two things. One, it 
emphasizes that “Kimwipes” (indus- 
trial tissues for wiping and polishing ) 
are “100° Grit Free!” And second. 
it has a second space unit. A half-page 
adjac ent to it that most he ‘Ipfully lists 
“Distributors of Kemwipes. 


Jouns-MANvILLE. Lots of “get up 
and go” to this page, “How to Install 
an Oil Seal in 10 Seconds Flat.” Starts 
fast, too 

It can be done—even on an inac- 
shaft like the one pictured 
here—with a Johns-Manville  split- 
type Clipper Seal. Just three 
steps complete the job: 

(1) Hook the detachable 
spring around the shaft. 

(2) Spread the seal apart at the 


best tapered roller bearings 


they are the best known! 


product is equipped with 


This ad is 


cessible 
simple 


garter 
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Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Gallery 
split as shown above, and slide it over 
the shaft. 

(3) Slip the garter spring inside 
its groove in the seal and press the as- 
sembly into the cavity.” 
Unirep States Rupser Co. 

after-dinner speakers have you sitting 
on the edge of your seat, your coffee 
your cigar out. Others 


Some 


getting cold, 
just kind of tuck you away to sleep. 
Advertising, especially copy of a 
public relations or institutional na- 
ture, can be just like that. And with 
all due we have to say that 
this spread belongs to the “Land of 
Nod” Its headline does more 
than hint so—*The vision and courage 
that founded America’s great Automo- 
tive Industry guides us in greater 
service to it.” Ho hum! 

ILuinois Cor SPRING Rather 
effective use of small space. A single 
column with a little animated cartoon 
character pointing out such virtues as, 
‘All Types, All Sizes, All Materials”, 
etc. 

AuTo-LITE. 


respect, 


species. 


Purely as a reminder 
(because all men, even P.A.’s, forget 
fast) this four-pager is useful. All it 
does is itemize and describe the ump- 
ty-ump things that Auto-Lite makes 
from batteries to wire and cable. 
PLyMoutTH Corpbace. An old friend, 
and a piece of copy we praised pre- 
viously (Industrial Ad-Man of the 
Year, January, 1948). Remember 
“Rope Knots to Use for Industrial 
Jobs”? And on the back of this insert 
“Rope Sizes and Strengths.” That's 
just about 100 percent customer serv- 
ice—still the best brand of selling. 
RoeBLING’s Sons Co. Try as we will 
we connot understand the surprising 
lack of modesty so many advertisers 
reveal. Take the fine firm of Roebling 
why do they have to say 
CONFIDENCE—with Its 
Rolled U p! 


Year by year, planes grow bigger. . . 


Sleeves 
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HOW TO INSTALL 
AN OIL SEAL IN 
10 SECONDS FLAT 


iT 


ad 


Johas-Manville paceman s Gasarrs 





Johns-Manville 


faster and safer. Man has unbounded 
confidence in his ability to build bet- 
ter and better planes. Never satis- 
fed. he experiments and tests tire- 
lessly, and aviation progresses. 

With similar vision and confidence, 
Roebling has been pacemaker in the 
development and ~~ manufacture of 
products essential to the transporta- 
tion and other industries. The active, 
widespread confidence it has won 
among technical men and operators 
industry is Roebling’s 

proudest asset. 

Look to Roebling for continued 
leadership. ..continual improvement 

n its products and engineering... 

continual progress. 

BussMANN Mec. Co. The good old 
Buss Fusetron copy combination of 
solid straight-product description plus 
testimonials looks just as good to our 
tired old eyes in Purchasing as in 
Power or any other book. The stuff is 
all here—“Prevent Costty Motor 
Burnouts with Buss FuseTrons” is 
the head. Then, the testimonial— 
“Here’s the Experience of Large 
Steel Mill”. On the facing page, “Get 
Double Protection for large Motors 
with FuseTrons” and a column-wide 
panel, “Fusetrons Give Many Kinds 
of Protection Heretofore Not Avail- 
able.” Also, a coupon if you’re still 
hungry for facts. 

CLEVELAND CHain & Mec. Co. At 
first you figure, “A century of chain- 
making experience” is the usual bro- 
midic stuff—then, happily, if you read 
into the text, you see the story is in 
the intimate terms of typical Cleve- 
land Chain craftsmen, Eli Round and 
Leroy Dick. This we like, all the time 
wishing for a better headline. 

Home Stretch 

In one way or another, all of the 
following show interesting treatment 

SHAKEPROOF. Essentially the lay- 
out man’s victory in high spotting 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Get Double Protection for Large Meters 
with FUSETRONS 


MOTOR BURNOUTS .-—- 
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Bussmann Mfg. Co. 
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where “Fastenings by Shakeproof” 
are used in today’s automobile. Or- 
ange lines move from car on the left 
page to bulls-eyed line drawings on 
gray and orange circles on the op- 
posite page, ea h complete with its 
own description. 

Reep & Prince Merc. Co. A varied 
assortment of different sized and 
shaped screw heads against a black 
background. In a spotlighted section 
of the illustration, a hand holding a 
screw driver. A headline, in white 
across the black, “THis One Reep & 
Prince Screw Driver Drove ALL 
THESE ScREWws ts 

Diesoip, Inc. Light but effective 
approach on “record handling sys- 
tems —"“. . . he said it would be 
. and that’s 
when we really woke up!” 


Prettiet with hedges” 
Picture 
shows a conventional office scene but 
with a barrier of hedges dividing desks 
and departments. The analogy, of 


Koppers Co 


CLE OE BOE A I REEL EO 


KOPPERS . 





Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Galiery 
course, is with clumsy, out-moded 
record systems—and it’s a good one. 

Koppers Co. Good bungalow apron 
color spread, wrapped around all of 
Koppers many charms. “KOPPERS 

the industry that serves a// indus- 
try.” Drawings and captions circling 
a big Koppers trademark give the 
reader a quick picture of Koppers 
many product activities. 

BristTo. Brass Corp. One of a very 
human and understanding series. 
This one, with a Gluyas Williams car- 
toon, “No Hurpes to Doing Business 
at Bristot Brass.” Mostly it tells 
about how easy it is to see whom you 
want to see, say what you want to say. 
and generally to do business with 
Bristol. 

Boost-of-the-Month 

*&To FRANK J. SMITH, advertising 
manager, THe Puitie Carey Mec. 
Co. and W. R. Northlich, Roy, Durs- 
tine, Inc., Cincinnati, for a potent two- 
pager, “This building would cost you 
LO°~ less too!” Here’s the angle. and 


it's a cood one: 


WO HURDLES +o come somwars oF sarsro. pense 





BRISTOL BRASS 





Bristol Brass Corp. 


We built this plant (pictured 
above) with our own products... to 
make more products to build more 
plants! We estimate we saved as 
much as 40° over conventional ma- 
sonry construction by using Carey- 
stone Corrugated Asbestos-Cement 

Sheets. This should be real news for 

you—especially if you are making 

plans for a new building or changes 

in present ones. We needed to get a 

new plant into operation quickly. 

We did it by building it with Corru 

gated Careystone. 

For commercial and _ industrial 
building and for all lightweight con 
struction, we know of no building 
method that takes less time in ere¢ 
tion; that withstands weather an) 
better: that offers more flexibility in 
usage or expansion; that requires less 
maintenance; that provides more pro 
tection from fire. weather, decay and 
rot: or that costs less. 

The right hand page gives the 
“Specifications of corrugated Carey- 
stone,” installation dope and there 
vou have it. 


ae wee Copy Chasers 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
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how to hit 


THE ELECTRICAL TARGET 


4 qualified contractor 


® The most important man in the sales plan of any supplier 
of electrical equipment and materials is the Electrical Con- 
tractor. His services are essential in at least one step in 
the safe and efficient application of any electrical use. He 
is on the scene, and is regarded as the electrical expert 
by the customer seeking direction on all electrical matters. 
He is the only one in the Electrical Industry who can and 
does guarantee the satisfactory operation of an electrical 
installation. He was the mar who introduced electrical use 
to the public 40 years ago, and today he is your key elec- 
trical outlet. He is the main point of contact between the 


Electrical Industry and its customers. 


® No one voday can accurately say how many electrical 
contractors are in business. Chief reason is that thousands 
may be contractors today, and tomorrow they may be 
working as mechanics for someone else. But we do know 
how many contractors are in business substantial enough 
to employ and supervise skilled mechanics. These contrac- 
tors are the stable eiement in the industry, and are the 
dominant buying factor. An area-by-area survey by the 
National Electrical Contractors Association reveals slightly 
more than 9,000 such contractors. Their purchases of elec- 
trical materials and equipment this year will exceed $600,- 
000,000. Their business volume will exceed $1,250,000,000 this 
year. There is every indication that this volume will be 
equalled or surpassed in 1949, for the demand for electrical 
construction shows no sign of abating. In fact, the need for 


it is expanding. 


® The magazine best suited to your sales promotion of all 
types of quality electrical equipment and materials is the 
one read by these 9,000 contractors. There is only one 
magazine devoted exclusively to them, read by every one 
of them, and preferred by them. That is QUALIFIED CON- 
TRACTOR. In carrying out its editorial objective of dis- 
seminating industry information, research, ideas and opinion 
so as to help all Electrical Contractors become qualified 
contractors,* QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR goes to every Elec- 
trical Contractor whose stability in the industry shows him 
to be an important market factor. The QC policy of pro- 
gressive coverage already has included more than 6,500 of 
these contractors in its circulation. This is a continuing 
process, and we anticipate up to 10,000 in a few months. A 


total circulation of 8,000 is guaranteed. 


® Write for our new Fact Sheets defining this market, and 
showing how QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR serves the entire 


Electrical Industry. 


see" QUALIFIED CONTRACTOR 


A hina 
lectrical work undertaken. ay oa ‘ , 
ectrical work undertaker Official Publication of the National Electrical Contractors Association 


610 Ring Building 
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‘Seeing Is Deceiving’ Quiz 


Draws Exposition Crowd 


—— of industrial exposi 
tions often travel from afar, seri 
ously bent on learning what are the 
newest developments, but they still 
are the same kind of people who en 
joy the challenge of a puzzle. One 
of the exhibitors at the American 
Electroplaters’ Society exposition 
held in Atlantic City early in July, 
designed his show around the quiz 
device in the form of the optic al il 
lusion. The comparably heavy at- 
tendance at his booth seemed to prove 
that the technical-minded visitor 
loved the game of matching wits. 
accepting with good nature the ex 
hibitor’s more serious message. 

Overall adherence to a single basi 
theme was embodied in the display 
of the International Nickel Company. 
The entire presentation was built 
around the idea “Seeing is Deceiy 
ing; that since the visual judgement 
cannot be trusted, it becomes impera- 
tive to use reliable testing instruments 
and control dev Ices for a high plane 
of industrial performance. 

The display was divided into two 
The background se 
tion, made up in colorful, modern 


distinct parts 


istic elements arranged as on a back 


By JOSEPH ALBIN 


drop, presented a series ol opti al 
iflusions designed to prove how de- 
ceiving are the messages that the eye 
can bring to the mind. The fore- 
ground section was constituted of four 
display tables which featured a dif- 
ferent phase of controls or tests. 

Interspersed among the equipment 
on the tables and around the booth 
were various samples of quality nickel 
plating. Thus, the sharp cleavage 
between front and rear sections pre- 
sented to the onlooker the challenge: 
how closely could his visual faculties 
approach the index of objectivity as 
offered by instruments 

In accordance with a planned pro- 
cedure, a test card was handed to the 
visitor as lie casually approached the 
booth, was given a pencil and asked 
to take his “Eye-Q” test. The re- 
sponses of the visitor to the invitation 
seemed invariably to fall into two 
groups: those of the plunger type. 
ready and sure about themselves, and 
a second type who were pretty sure 
their score would be a low one. but 
nevertheless joined in. The face of 





QUIZ display reached a third of the visitors at the Industrial Finishing Exposition; was spon- 
sored by International Nickel Co. Instruments and controls are on the foreground tables 


demonstrating that “Quality depends on tests." 


Optical illusions are cardboard cut-outs 


mounted on the backdrop. These established that ‘Seeing is deceiving.” 
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the test card contained 17 questions. 
Contestants were told that the answers 
could be found on the back of the 
card, but they were invited to com- 
plete the test before checking. 


At the conclusion of the test, visi 
tors were handed a souvenir booklet 
containing illusions similar to those 
on the backdrop. In addition to giv- 
ing the questions and answers, short 
directions told what should be done 
to see correctly. such as, holding the 
page ata tilt, ete. 

In addition to the illusions—which 
the visitors were told to try out on 
their friends—the booklet contained 
a short editorial stressing the im- 
portance of tests and controls. Inter- 
spersed with the illusions were before- 
and-after plated test panels which 
further proved that the plated coating 
could not be judged by appearances. 
At the rear of the booklet was a short 
paragraph about the value of specifi- 
cations, and a simple fill-in type self. 
mailing post card entitling the reader 
to a free copy of ASTM specifications 
for electroplating. Finally, clever use 
of the reappearing image trick on 
the back cover helped to cement the 
INCO symbol. Besides emphasizing. 
unobtrusively, the importance of 
quality and controls that insure the 
quality, the book has other values. 
such as high carry-over and the ele- 
ment of good will engendered by the 
fun offered. 

Reaction at the show justified the 
efforts required to put on an exhibit 
of this type. Approximately one 
third of the visitors attending the ex- 
position completed the test and ex- 
amined the equipment demonstrated. 
By having a display of this type. 
company personnel in charge felt 
they had been able to reach a large 
number of persons directly concerned 
with electroplating and to emphasize 
very strongly the angle of quality 
work in accordance with specifica- 
tions. 
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EXPANDING 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRY... 





@@ 


Cremicat ENGINEERING has long occupied the “top slot” with chem- 
ical engineers. Independently conducted readership* surveys support this 
statement—proof that no other magazine in the chemical processing field 
offers comparable editorial content. 


In addition, C. E.’s PAID circulation of 32,568 (a 130% increase since 
1937!) indicates that these same engineers are willing to pay for the 
leadership and guidance C. E. offers. And this growing, planned circu- 
lation, guided by the McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturing Plants, 
consists of known operating and management men—influential men who 
can and do buy your equipment, materials, and services. 

Certainly you will want to put this top publication at the top of your 
schedule. If you’d like reliable, concrete evidence of CHEMICAL 
E,NGINEERING’s qualitative leadership, don’t hesitate to write, or better 
still, call us. The number is LOngacre 4-3000. 


“We'd be glad to show you the results 


of 28 such studies. Or, we recommend 
you make your own study over your 
own customer-prospect list. 


with CHEMICAL & METALLORGICAL EMCIREERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION - 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Mockup Demonstrator Improves 
Salesmen’s Closing Ratio 


Sure, demonstration is an important principle of 
selling. But how about the guy who peddles 
anvils? Here's one solution to his problem. 


By H. W. BLUETHE 


Aw 1 Moar 


pe PARAPHRASE a proverb mn 
promotion: if one picture is worth 
ten thousand words, one demonstra 
tion is worth a hundred pictures. 

When the Wheelco Instruments 
Company deve loped a new recording 
pyrometet (called the ¢ apa ilogw) it 
was easy enough to demonstrate the 
workings of the instrument in front 
of a number of men at a sales meet 
ing But carrying the instrument 
around to prospects by salesmen for 
demonstrations was something else 
again; the Capacilog weighs more 
than sixty pounds. And in many in 
dustrial plants the desk of the instru 
ments engineer, electrical engineer or 
other executive having to do with the 
purchase of instruments may be con 
siderable distance from the reception 
desk 

\ mockup Capacilog was found to 
be the answer to the carrying weight 
problem. And in solving this prob- 
lem another phase was taken care 
of—making sure that the most effec- 
tive presentation was made by sales 
men. 

The mockup, which weighs only 
eight and one half pounds, has the fol 
lowing advantages over both the act 
ual instrument as demonstrator and 
over the page-by-page type of visual 
sales presentation 

|) The working parts of an instru 
ment of course have an appeal to 
With the mockup instru 


ment the parts can be taken out in 


engineers 


the proper sequence, 
2) The mo kup presents more than 


the actual instrument Diagrams 
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showing the functional relations, and 
wiring diagrams, have been incorpo- 
rated into the demonstrator. 

3) No canned sales talk is neces 
sary. nor does the salesman read his 
sales talk as in the case of the book 
type of presentation. The salesman 
tells his story in his own words. there 
fore he can demonstrate the product 
with genuine enthusiasm. 

L) Space is provided within the 
mockup demonstrator for carrving 
complete sales folders on the instru- 
ment. 

>) The mockup demonstrator has 
an air of novelty that in most cases 


arouses the prospects interest. 
Basic Sales Strategy 


The main point of the sales pre 
sentation is the fact that the Wheelco 
deflection type of recorder. used in 
the great majority of industrial appli- 


cations. is one third less in cost than 
the “null” type instrument which 
Wheelco also manufactures. The 
prospect obviously wants to know 
how much instrument he gets for the 
lesser amount of money. The mockup 
provides the answer, in great detail. 

The problem of sales followup was 
also considered. Demonstration sur 
vey blanks were furnished to sales 
men, to be filled out and returned to 
the main office. 

To keep the details of the instru 
ment demonstration alive in the mind 
of the prospect, it is mailed a card 
board printed demonstrator. the 
pages ol whic h open up in sequence 
and show the mechanical parts of the 
instrument. also functional diagrams 


and price information. 

The mockup demonstrator was de 
veloped by the Wheelco advertising 
department, and produced in quantity 


by Balken-Paull. Ine.. 


Chicago. 





LIGHTWEIGHT model is taken apart to show internal workings. Wheelco's salesmen bas 
their approach and selling methods around this portable facsimilie of their product. 
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Ready to Use! 


of tow preswure 'eorm 


Piping System Construction Costs 


ae core © 


sae enn ve 
® Apartment House Heo 


Active Engineers and Contractors—the men who 
design original equipment or who engineer com- 
plete Air Conditioning, Heating and Ventilating 
systems for installation in buildings—are not in- 


terested so much in the theoretical background of 





new developments, or in exhaustive research de- 
tails, as they are in the results of research, the 
boiled-down conclusions, the working data they 


Air Conditioning Multi-Story Buildings 
can apply to current jobs. 


Every issue of HEATING AND VENTILATING 
is packed with just such immediately usable data, 
METHYL CHLORIDE crisply presented, supplemented with charts, 
tables, short-cuts. In a nutshell, that’s why this 
engineering magazine is a favorite among Engi- 


Efficiency 
Heating 
Shape ¥* 


Building neers and Contractors who specify the five types 
of equipment listed below. May we send you a 
sample copy and circulation facts? HEATING 
AND VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street. New 


York 13. N. Y. 
















AIR CONDITIONING 





REFRIGERATION 
Edited for Engineers PIPING 
Design—Installation—Operation HEATING 
VENTILATING 


- in all types of 
Buildings 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


10 Ways to Reduce 
Printing Production Costs 


photography to make life hazardous 
for the retoucher. 





Artwork 


lo create new artwork for every 
new printed piece is helpful to artists 
and engravers, but frequently adds 
little to the ultimate effectiveness of 
the printing. There are times when a 
single drawing, painting or photo- 
graph—or even various sections of 
it—can be used tellingly for several 
different media. 

This is also true of engravings, for 
the plates used for that full-page ad- 
vertisment in a magazine may well 
he electrotyped for use on the cover 
of a booklet or annual report. 

Such supplemental use of artwork 
or engravings often enhances the 
“family” feeling and cumulative 
effect of a company’s printing. That 
it also helps to reduce production 


{ osts is oby POuUsS, 


Recommendation: The possibilities of 
using available artwork or engravings, 
in whole or in part, before ordering 
new artwork or engravings should be 
thorougly explored. 





Combination 


\ “combination plate” is a printing 
plate which is part halftone and part 
line etching. It costs about 104% 
more than an individual, square-fin- 
ished halftone, and about 359°. more 
than an individual line etching. 


There are times, of course, when. 
for certain effects, the “combination 
plate” is worth all it costs. There are 
more times, it seems, when it is need- 
lessly specified and extravagantly mis- 
used . . when the effect of a “com- 
bination plate” can be obtained at 
much lower cost by the expert use of 
separate halftones and separate line 


engravings. 


Recommendation: A sweeping edict 
that all phases of production must 
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always be completed in the cheapest 
way would result only in false econ- 
omies that would impair the effec- 
tiveness of printing. However, sav- 
ings of this sort can be decidedly 
worthwhile. 





Author’s Alterations 


The man who pays the bills un- 
questionably has the right to revise 
copy in proof form—and to his heart's 
content. However, he should bear in 
mind (or it should be forcefully 
pointed out to him) that revisions on 
proofs—even seemingly minor re- 
visions—can be a luxury. 

Proofs are pulled from tied-up 
forms. Any revision—major or minor 

means that the form must be untied, 
the revisions set and inserted, the form 
retied, and the advertisements re- 
proved. Every one of these steps 
costs money that could be saved by 
greater attention to manuscript. 
Recommendation: Whenever and 
wherever possible, copy should be ap- 
proved in typewritten form. Let every 
man who is so inclined revise and 
revise and revise . . . on typewritten or 
handwritten sheets. Typewriting is 
infinitely less expensive than type- 
setting. 





Repeat Performance 


Alas, as so many of us know, radio 
advertising relies heavily on repeti- 
tion for effectiveness. And scholarly 
surveys by publishers and research 
organizations have proved that repeti- 
tion of printed advertisements—even 
in the same publication—does not 
impair their effectiveness. 

The same principle applies to 
printed material in many cases. The 
letter, the folder, the order blank that 
pulled so well last year may well be 
just as useful this year, if used again. 

The catalog that has served so faith- 
fully so many years.may be a star 
salesman for many years, if revised 
and brought up to date. 
Recommendation: The production 
economies that are possible by re- 
peating or adapting existing printed 
material are well worth exploring, 
and should always be considered be- 
fore issuing new material. 





SS 
Gang Printing 


One pet extravagance of the print- 
ing buyer—piecemeal production 
is universally practiced in the nation’s 
print shops. The cause of this is 
sometimes the buyer’s insistence that 
his pieces be individually produced 
for the sake of quality. Oftentimes it 
is simply due to his failure to plan 
and create a number of pieces collec- 
tively. 

Important money can be saved by 
creating and producing an_ entire 
series of promotional pieces in a gang. 

Makeready comes high. So does 
press time. Why, then, produce six 
folders one by one and pay six times 
for makeready and press time when 
makeready and press time can be paid 
for once and for all by producing all 
six folders in a gang? 
Recommendation: lf a group of 
folders, or a series of self-mailers, 
envelope enclosures, package inserts, 
and the like is part of a program, all 
hands should investigate the econ- 
omies of creating and producing in 
gang runs. 


Henninger Takes Post 
With IES Publications 


G. Ross Henninger has been appointed 
director of publications by the Ilumin- 
ating Engineering Society of New York 
City and with the January 1949 issue, 
the Society’s publication, ///uminating 
Engineering, will be open for advertising 
to all phases of the lighting industry. 

At that time the page size will go up 
to 9 x 12 inch. A broader range of text 
matter is scheduled for the °49 issues, 
with more attention going to the field 
of lighting applications and to the solu- 
tion of practical problems met with in 
that field. The Society’s long-established 
series of Lighting Data Sheets will be 
incorporated as one of the feature servi- 
ces of the magazine. Also, this monthly 
journal will continue to serve as the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, carrying approved 
technical conference papers. 

Mr. Henninger will serve as editor of 
Illuminating Engineering in both busi- 
ness and editorial departments. Before 
joining the IES staff, Mr. Henninge 
was with the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers in New York City as 
editor of Electrical Engineering. 


Russell T. Gray As Agency 

Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, has appointed Rus 
sell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago industria 
agency, to handle all domestic and ex 
port publication advertising for the com 
plete line of Nordberg products. 
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Publiahed by Lumber Buyers sateaing, On. Ine. 
481 S&S Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IlL, Wabash 1000. 
Rates effective April 1, 1946. 

commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days. 
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S80 cays net. 

General Advertising 1 th éu 12 ti. 
1 page 130.00 112.00 98.00 

2/3 page. 95 00 756.00 63.00 

1/2 page 65.00 56.00 50.00 

(fa 43.00 37.00 

fa | 87.00 $1.00 

1/6 pege —_ 25.00 31.00 25.00 

M6 Bil. ©. 22.00 18.00 

S GG Clee aoe 10.00 7.00 

Rate holders 1/8 page. 
Covers (Annual Coatrest)—Nos -sanceliabie 

lst cover (3 colors) 200 06 

2nd cover (2 colors) 150.00 

8rd cover (3 colors) 156.00 

4th cover (2 colors) 175.00 
Special a ag ee _—_ Th N 1 Pp 

Advertisers’ . 1/3 page. 

Table of Contents, 1/2 page. 15.00 ; e o. aper 
' 

in a No. 1 Industry ; 
Cetor 

Te est vat, came ae Has Earned this Badge of Honor! 

Register ‘ must ap on all is Ee eae 

a u pear D more ies ; 
fae ene ecies and cxpeseto ctler inctsustions Geis WOOD PRODUCTS is now an accredited member 


of ABC! The circulation has been audited and 
not found wanting—so you geta proved circulation 
as well as a logical one for your needs in this huge 
industry. 


Bleed Pages 
Extra... 156% 
Pilate size 8-5/8 inches by 11-8/4 inches; trim size 
8-1/2 inches by 11-1/2 inches. 
Classified 
5.00 per column inch per insertion. 
@eonaniea: nequirements 
Widwb Depth Widab Deptb 


i rf 10 eum 
2/8 page..__™— 4-1/2 * mmmeseore 





Now you can buy with complete assurance a cir- 


culation that PENETRATES the wood product 





1/2 pese..._._ ques . % ° 

A page 4-1/2 -1/4 10 field and reaches the key men in the industry—plant 
ao cs A te (Cf lesig lents, f 

o - 2 rv Ts, é avers, y-] ‘rs. Ss or > > s. he 

1/8 pase 6 rus Sons owner man - rs, ¢ Hig r uper intent ay! 
Page is 8 columns, each column 2-1/4 inches wide me n—those who make the decisions ane : 
Halftonee 120 screen. 10se men subscribe vear after vear because 
Plates must be furnt ted. Art work, plates, am 6% : . 
alterations ot repairs be for at cost WOOD PRODUCTS is their news paper, their 


charged 
plus 10%. No charge for mortising for key number. 
issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 15th of publication month, 
Last forms close 10th of publication month. 
If proofs are desired, copy should be in publisher's 
bands 10 days before date of insertion. 
Personnel 
Ed. & Mer.—M. B. Pendleton. 
Associate Editor—F. E. Coyne. 
Advertising Manager—A. RB. Faris. 
Representatives 
New Gerard Velthaus 


forum, their source of trade information. their 


“bible.” 
IF IT'S WOOD, YOU COULD—WITH WOOD PRODUCTS! 


The Advertising Experts Write for imposing list 
{pprove! Over 93% of 
the space in Wood Prod- 
ucts is placed through 
Advertising Agencies. information, 





of well known advertisers 


St, W and other important 





Advertisement 

Wood Products has the reputation of being the one 
publication that is really ‘‘doing something’’ for the 
great industry it serves. Ask any maker of furniture, 
interior woodwork, lumber, veneer or plywood which 
publication he consistently reads for news, facts and 
inspirational articles. His choice will be Wood Products 
in nine out of ten instances. That’s why Wood Products 
is such an excellent selling medium for finishing ma- 
terials, abrasives, screws, lumber, packing materials, 
machines, lubricants, adhesives and supplies of all 
kinds. Wood Products is read and respected by the top 
men in furniture and woodworking plants everywhere. 
Use it for assured results. 


, a 4 
Bd distributien___... 
bution (6 the average) 6,263 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Furniture manufacturers, include radio eabineta end 
musical instruments 1,512; millwork, sash, door and 
interior finish 579; caskets and coffins 199; store, of- 
flee and bank fixtures 234; veneer and manu- 
facturers 284; turning, handles, woodenware specialties 
181; lumber manufacturers (remanufacturing suck 
4 as container, @imension siock, Sfoor- 
ng, boxes, etc.) 1,216; miscellancous (auto bodies, 
agricultural —_——— Dp builders, 




































Advertisement 
Yoo! Products has the reputation of being the one 
ublication that is really “ for the 
reat industry it serves. Ask any maker of furniture, 
terior wuodwork, lumber, veneer or plywood which 
publication he consistently reads for news, fects and 
inspirational articles. His choice will be Wood Products 
in nine out of ten instances. That's why Wood Products 
is such an excellent selling medium for Goishing ma- 
terials, abrasives, screws, lumber, materials, 


machiggs 

kinds. Wood Products is read and 

men in furniture and woodworking plants 
assured results. 


PLS : 2EPRESENTATIVES 
' Brsete=) New York: Gerard 
Velthaus Asso., 152 
a w 42nd. Phone 
ee ul Wisconsin 7-9043 . 


Portiand, Ore.: J 
A. Converse, Ter- 

431 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Phone WAbash 2-100u 


minal Sales Bidg. 
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Phone Beacon 1774 
Los Angeles: W. F. 
Green, 6605 Holly- 
wood Blvd. Phone 
Hemstead 3/7! 
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THE HOUGHTON LINE is one of industry's most famous company magazines. Not afraid to 
speak its editor's mind, it's frequently embroiled in a ruckus. “The Locomotive’ —granddaddy 
of them all—is America's oldest external,’ with a record of continuous publication since 1867. 


6 x 9", 32 pages, self cover, one color. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 
Profitable Externals 


panies selling through wholesalers 
and retailers rather than direct to the 
consumer 
An In-Between Caller 

In such instances the house maga 
zine serves as an in-between caller. 


Nothing, of 


place of the salesman’s personal call. 


course, can take the 


his friendly smile. his warm hand- 
shake. his genuine concern for the 
customers satisfaction with the com 
pany s merchandise. But—better than 
any other form of advertising except 
a personal letter—the house maga- 
zine serves as a substitute representa 
tive. With its 
helpful and 
sages from company executives and 
authorities in the field, its display 


smiling cover, its 


down-to-business mes- 


and selling suggestions, its straight- 
from-headquarters information about 
new developments and trends, its 
stories of what other dealers are do- 
ing, its industry-slanted pictures, 
humor and other features, it tells 
dealers that, though they may not see 
the company’s salesmen as often as 
they and the company would like, 
they are not forgotten—that their 
business is sincerely appreciated. 
“Dollar for dollar.” writes Robert 
W. Neely, Jr., dynamic young presi- 


dent of Pioneer Suspender Co., whose 


advertising appears consistently in 
men’s wear trade publications and 
leading men’s magazines, “I! feel that 
it” (the company’s house magazine, 


Selling to Men 
108 


“creates more cus- 






tome! good will and more customet 
interest than any other form of ad- 
vertising we use. 

“As you know. Pioneer has been 
using this medium for 14 vears 
In the many vears I have been asso 
ciated with the ¢« ompany as salesman, 
district sales manager. sales and ad- 
vertising manager. and now president, 
| have heard nothing but praise for 
this publication from our customers 
and salesmen alike. 

“Many retailers use it as a refer- 
ence for their monthly sales meetings, 
and sales training courses. I think 
one of the most complimentary facts 
is that not only do retail executives 
reading it. but retail 
I have no hesi- 


enjoy sales- 
people as well ° 
tancy in endorsing this type of adver- 
tising to anv good concern, and you 


may quote me. 


Externals Score High 

The Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation last vear made a survey which 
confirmed the external’s high place 
among advertising media. A com- 
mittee headed by Don Molitor of 
Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia 
printers, questioned 100 big mailers, 
mostly association members, on their 
experience with the several forms of 
direct mail. 

Letters, either alone or with an 
enclosure, led all other media. both 
in use and effectiveness. Nine out of 
ten of the concerns queried (as repre- 
sentative as possible of various size 
concerns in all lines of industry) use 
letters. 

Half of the firms use externals. 














Only other media, other than letters, 
which are used more are folders and 
booklets. 

When it comes to frequency of use, 
the figures are even more impressive. 
Letters, the committee reported, got 
a 53 frequency rating. House maga- 
zines were right behind with a 47. 

For building prestige and good 
will, the house magazine led all other 
media by a wide margin, scoring a 
64 as against a 37 for letters—the 
next highest. 

On the basis of replies received, 
letters scored 58. Externals were next 
best, with a 20 rating. 

When companies were asked which 
form of direct mail is least valuable 
to them, house magazines were not 
even mentioned! For “most valu- 
able’. letters led with a 47. House 
magazines were second with 40. 

In the “best for the long pull” 
category. externals led all the rest 
with a 47. Letters next with a 42. 

“If we are to create a new direct 
mail program,” the committee chair- 
man reported to association members. 
“our panel recommends as a basis to 
start with. a house magazine to create 
prestige and good will for us. letters 
to get replies for our salesmen to 
follow up, and then, as we may find 
necessary for our own business, cata 
logs or technical booklets.” 

House magazines 
On the basis of these findings a bette: 


4 


“fashionable : 


word might be “profitable”. 
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Transportation Supply News 
Arranges Desk Delivery 
Of Exhibit Literature 


Here’s one convention that you can 
come away from without an armload of 
folders and fact books. Instead. you 
name it and Transportation Supply News 
will see that literature and data on ex- 
hibits of special interest are delivered 
to your heme or office. This unusual 
distribution method is scheduled for th: 
Packaging and Materials Handling Ex 
position, Oct. 5-/, Chicago. 

The publication distributes copies ot 
an “Exposition Product and Literature 
Inquiry Form” to all comers. On this 
form are listed exhibitors and _ boot! 
numbers with places for the visitor t 
indicate what information he wants an 
if he wants a salesman to call on him 
The forms are deposited at the expos 
tion inquiry forwarding center whi 
is the Transportation Supply Neu 
booth. 
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a Cross 99° CONC hi. "ia [his recent news item reveals two facts 
*y 1 “ine t . ; oe : 
‘tions uy rting a rea ed anc of important in most sales to the mining industry 
; n : —r . . ; 
in the on the oan S id ren Oper (1) appropriations involve large sums of money 
know, Ustricg }~9-ft. t devely,,_ (2) planning and e uction are handled 
Own t, hac leve Clon (<) planning and construction are handle¢ 
Veins 4S the Sts S ex sed deepes, { i 
carry’ 4) hich on and tp, ¥0 vein. on a long range basis. 
= 9 . 8S, eet ; 
'Gher leven hi ft, = Ore These are compelling reasons why manutacturers 
“W; Ss & , pe ° 
nag ith the alue _— selling to the mining industry 
B8e now, 1° Care le d at ee ag ; 
Ren duction ha t 4 °Stimas should maintain steady sales and advertising pressure 
e a e . t . . 
anc sini, “thes W-eraqe ilaby _ in this important market. 
e , ‘“ a ; 
— ns we pe. now # The mining industry constantly depletes its properties 
it io assy : : 
. a ee Possibie Activity and moves on to new areas for development. 
pean pen 0 Ceding State These changes require detailed advance planning 
In 2 ls . e, , . ° 
eratio Tied ro me ‘ involving large expenditures 
= wih the “exible : extending over long periods of time. 
Se st,” . bg . ° ‘ . 
a : Thousands of items of machinery, equipment and supplies 
Te f must be continuously specified and purchased 
ell 
just for normal operations. 
That’s why it pays to advertise regularly 
to the readers of E. & M. J. 
every one of your products 
for which there is a market in mining. 
ABC + ABP ENGINEERING AND 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. ry J 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


How To Combine Type 


it can be fairly assumed that any dis- 
in the size will be relatively 


parity 
For example, 


similar in every size. 
if there Is a difference of 16 points 
hetween Nicolas Cochin 


and l Itra Bodoni in the 60-point size. 


lower case 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46] 


Selecting Salesmen 


salesman is so well sold on the prod 


ucts of his house that when he goes 


over to a competitor he cannot put 
the same enthusiasm into his work. 
His volume never comes up to the 
point where he justifies what he is 
costing his new emplovers. If others 


what he is 


know 


vou have a sour situation 


on the sales force 


drawing, 


“Cutting short vour losses on this 
type of salesman is neither easy nor 
Inexpensive The ace salesman. when 


vou hired him, has probably insisted 
on a contract, drawn up by his own 
lawyer and covering a_ period of 
vears. You agreed because you wanted 


him badly and his record appeared 


to justify his terms. Then when he 
does not come up to vour expecta 
tion, you find that the only way out 


is to buy the company out of the con 
tract. Settlements of this kind have 
run vears salarv. and 


do not make the sales managet popu 


as high as a 


lar with top executives. 


Develop Your Own Men 


After a couple of such experien es 
Old Nestor was content to develop 
called “heavyweight” 


what he his 


110 


there will be a difference of 1.6 points 
for every 6 points of body height: 
viz., 3.2 points at 12-pt., 6.4 points at 
24-pt., 9.6 points at 36-pt., ete. 
From this data alone, if 
specimens are not available, it should 
be possible to calculate with reason- 


actual 


able accuracy what size of second face 
to use when two choices fail to line up 


in equal sizes. To illustrate, using 


salesmen from the first and second 
classes. A further observation of his 
which I recall was: “When you lay 


out big money to hire a competitor's 


star salesman, you are bucking a 


bigger percentage than you are up 
against at the race track.” 
\ practice which my friend favored 


was what he called “cutting short 
losses” on salesmen who did not pro- 
duce in sufficient volume. He had 
a semi-standard schedule of what 


losses should be incurred on a sales- 
man before he was let go. This sched- 
ule was based on what a salesman cost 
the 
the 
factor also, and its application was 


company, varying of course for 
three classes: it contained a time 
subject to variation at his discretion. 
His loss figure for in the first 
class was roughly half that for men 
in the second class. While this prac- 
tice admittedly did reduce the 
sales force turnover, it saved the com- 


men 


not 
pany money in the long run. 


Borchers Moves to 
Barrett-Cravens Co. 


Sam J. Borchers has been appointed 
advertising manager of Barrett-Cravens 
Co., Chicago. For six years he was with 
Advertising Producers-Associated. He 
will continue to edit the magazine /n- 
dustrial Improvement, which is pub- 
lished by a cooperating group of equip- 


ment manutacturers. 


the two faces just referred to, if 60- 
pt. Nicolas Cochin’s short letters are 
only half the height of Ultra Bodoni’s. 
it would be necessary to use 120-pt. 
Nicolas Cochin to have them line up. 
Since this is unavailable, 30-pt Ultra 
Bodoni could be used with 60-pt. 
Nicolas Cochin. Testing this with the 
sheets will 


comparative specimen 


show the calculation to be correct. 


Reed Succeeds Rubicam 
As CED Research Chairman 


Philip D. Reed, chairman of the 


board. General Electric Co., has beer 
elected chairman of research and policy 
committee of the Committee for Ecor 
nomic Development. He will succeed 
Raymond Rubicam, whose term has ex 
pired. 

W. Walter Williams, Seattle Chai 
man of CED, announced a new CED 


program detailing the perplexing area- 
of our economy to which the CED con 
Mr. Reed. will devote its 


immediate research studies: 


mittee, under 


l. Safeguards against extremes of ec: 
instability (Fiscal and mons 
to combat inflation and 


nomic 
tary policy 
deflation ) 
2. How to real Money 
wage rates vs. real wage rates vs. real 


raise wages 


labor incomes (Putting more pu 
chasing power in the pay envelope 
3. Federal tax policy for 1949, 

1. International economic readjust- 


ment 
5. Allocation of resources in a defens 
economy 
6. How to keep our economic and 
dividual freedoms in a garrison sti 
Policy statements embodying the find- 
ings and recommendations of the busi 
nessmen comprising the CED researc 
and policy committee. Mr. Reed pointed 
out, will be issued upon the completion 
of each of these studies. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 


Labor Relations 


Shop so that the Parts Department 

boys can get home on time. It’s only 

a little way further through the 

Machine Shop, and on company 

time tno. 

Joe Smith, President” 

In another plant, a new group in- 
surance program went into effect. The 
payroll deduction was slightly more, 
and the benefits much greater. But 
the first time the bigger bite came out 
of paychecks, the grumbling (and 
lower productivity of course) was con- 
siderable. Yes, the insurance com- 
pany’s booklet, and a good one, had 
been handed out, and those who had 
questions were invited into the per- 
sonnel office to have them answered. 
But only a few went to the office, and 
the booklet went mostly unread. 

In this case, the advertising mana- 
ger could have prepared a brief note 
high-lighting some of the points in 
the attached booklet, and emphasizing 
what the increased benefits were at so 
little cost. And with the first smaller 
paycheck could have gone an en- 
closure covering the same points. 


Resentment Cuts Production 


One company lost several valuable 
employes through negligence. When 
the buyers’ market returned in that in- 
dustry, sales and production returned 
to prewar patterns. Seasonal peaks 
and valleys in sales were leveled by 
production that built up inventories in 
slack periods and kept behind sales in 
peak periods. Old-time employes had 
forgotten this, and newer ones did not 
know about it. So when a very notice- 
able inventory began to build up for 
the first time in years in the com- 
pany’s storage yard, several employes 
incorrectly thought that lay-offs were 
close at hand, and took other jobs. If 
in advertising manager had explained 


these conditions, most of the employes 
uld never have left the company. 

Shortly before another company’s 
‘lective bargaining contract was 
about to expire, a poster was placed 
on the bulletin boards explaining the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Feeling against it 
was rife, and it was more than coinci- 
dence that contract negotiations took 
twice as long as the year before, and 


- 


there was resentment as well. 

\or is resentment all that will cut 
down productivity. In this final ex- 
ample, a group of different safety 
posters placed on _ bulletin 
beards. One of them, in Los Angeles 
Were it never freezes, told of the 
dangers of icy roads. Even after the 
poster was removed soon afterwards, 


were 


at { 


CLOSE-UP view of exposition model of Kellex Corp.'s Nuen (Nuclear Energy) plant about 
which industrial life is expected to center in the closing part of the Twentieth Century. In 
foreground is reactor, or pile building, with processing structure behind it and power unit 
at the rear. Rapid development of nuclear power is expected. 


D ae Ades: 4 


Kellex Corp. Displays 
Model of the Future's 
Industrial Atom Plants 


- 

A model Nuen plant, demonstrating 
the trend of the industrial world of the 
future, was displayed at the Golden An- 
niversary Exhibition of New York by 
Kellex Corp., the company which engi- 
neered the K-25 plant at Oak Ridge for 
the production of U-235 for the atom 
bomb. 

The model was prepared under the 
auspices of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It shows how the Nuen plant— 
in 25 or 50 years—would be the center 
of industrial activity. (Nuen is a com- 
bination of the words nuclear and en- 
ergy.) 

“The Nuen plant,” it was pointed out 
by A. L. Baker, executive vice president 
of The Kellex Corporation, “is projected 
with a view to developing an integrated 
continuous flow plant which 
would meet the industrial needs and fit 
into the economy of the future America. 
As visualized by Kellex engineers, it 
would be just as satisfactory socially to 
the community as it is sound economi- 
cally. 

“The progress made toward develop- 
ing nuclear energy for industrial uses, 


power 


ridicule of management continued to 
take its toll. In these last two in- 
stances, an alert advertising manager 
should have checked posters before 
they were placed on bulletin boards, 
and sensed the attitudes of workers. 


Problems Ad Manager Faces 

To play an effective part in human 
relations, an advertising manager 
should help build up morale and 
pride in working for the company, 
impart to employes a realization of 
the importance of their work and their 
part of the whole picture, give them a 
knowledge of the company s products, 
create an understanding of company 
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has been more rapid than in other major 
developments of our times. For instance, 
it took nearly 50 years to perfect the 
airplane from the Wright Brothers’ 
first flight at Kitty Hawk to the stream- 
lined giants that now fill the world’s 
airlanes. Against that we must remem- 
ber that it is less than 6 years since a 
self-sustaining chain reacting pile was 
first successfully demonstrated at the 
University of Chicago. 

“The most significant feature of the 
Nuen plant,” Mr. Baker said, “is the 
principle of integration which dominates 
its design and which has been adhered 
to fully in developing the exhibit. 

“We refer to it as a Nuen plant,” he 
said, to “stress the point that it should 
be considered not simply as an atomic 
power plant. Actually it would be far 
more. It would be a plant that, while 
generating power, continuously freshens 
and purifies its own fuel stream and this 
in itself would be one of the revolution- 
ary new contributions of atomic power 
and obviously of great importance eco- 
nomically. 

“This processing would be 
plished by separating out fission prod- 
ucts and excess fissionable materials. 
These by-products have a multitude of 
uses in the nuclear program in research, 
industry and in medicine.” 


accom- 


problems, correct misunderstandings, 
and carry through individual rather 
than collective treatment and under- 
standing of employes. It is not 
enough to establish good working con- 
ditions; they must be publicized to the 
employes, without ramming it down 
their throats, or giving an impression 
of paternalistic treatment. How? 

An inexpensive program of plant 
city advertising is an excellent way 
of solving some of these problems, 
and also making it easier to hire any 
additional skilled labor that may be 
needed. If the company is too small 
to support a house organ, a series of 

Continued on Page 116) 
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WHY YOU WILL 


PAID circulation of Foop INpUsTRIES continues to grow 
paralleling the technological and engineering develop- 
ment of the food field. Every month more than 18,700 
subscribers (an increase of about 130% in the past 10 
years) read Foop Inpustriges to get the kind of infor- 
mation and help they need for the efficient, economical 
operation and management of food plants. 


Time after time in readership studies made over manu- 
facturers’ own lists of customers and prospects, Foop 
Inpustries is by far the top choice. These results 
clearly demonstrate that Foop INpustries reaches and 
influences the buying men in the food field. 








WANT TO PUT FOOD INDUSTRIES FIRST 





Coverage of the buying powers in the worthwhile food 
plants is assured by the use of the McGraw-Hill Census. 
This census is unique and different from the U.S. 
census in that it lists the plants by name, address, 
number of employees, and products. No other publisher 
has a comparable guide. 


Editorial excellence, built over a period of years of 
serving the needs of operating and management men 
in the food field, is not only unequalled but unap- 
proached by any other publication in the field, Foop 
INDUSTRIES employs sixteen full-time editors to pro- 
duce each issue of the magazine. 
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build today’s sales... 





j| security for tomorrow 


APPLICATION of advanced food plant engineering and of technological 
developments to the everyday operation of food plants has built the food 


processing field into an unsurpassed present day sales opportunity. 


And this vast, growing market — over $25 billion and still climbing — 


can be counted on for a good share of your sales in tomorrow’s picture. 


The stability of the food processing industry as a market for your products 
today and tomorrow is unrivaled in any other field. It is basic and funda- 


mental that people must eat — and food plants must supply the food. 


On the basis of this stability, regardless of economic conditions, the food 
processing industry is and will remain one of your top industrial markets. 
Sales-minded manufacturers will want to advertise the technological 
advantages and new engineering features of their products to this vast 
market. Foop INpustries alone pulls together all the various units of 


the food field into a single sales target. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 113] 


Labor Relations 


payroll enclosures can bring big re- 
sults at little cost. Employe manuals 
for new workers are almost a must. 
Merchandising your advertising to em- 
ployes will help accomplish several 
of these objectives. So will open house 
celebrations for the comumnity and 
particularly families of employes. 
Creation of a limited number of 
posters, particularly for the plant, in- 
addition to careful scrutiny of posters 
from the outside, will help also. 


Giving public kudos in one way or 
another to employes of long service, 
or in honor of special achievements, is 
another must. An advertising manager 
is one of the logical officials to es- 
tablish, publicize, and help judge re- 
sults from a suggestion system. The 
importance of properly wording bul- 
letin board notices has already been 
mentioned, 


Helpful Morale Policies 


Many companies have policies of 
internal promotion whenever pos- 
sible. Yet far too often is this valuable 





Send for Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING offers the following reprints of outstanding editorial 
features as a special service to its readers. Nominal charges cre made to cover 
cost of printing and mailing. Unless otherwise noted below, reprints are sold for 
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11, Ill. We cannot handle smal! credit orders. 
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¥12-page reprint—25 cents. 
§$16-page reprint—25 cents. 


c each. Please send exact amount in coins, stamps, or checks with reprint 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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Using the Telephone to Help Mechanize Your Field Sales, by Karl F. Kirchhofer, 
May, 1948. 

Catalogs as Sales Tools, by B. M. Walberg, May, 1948. 25¢c. 

When Your Customers Order Spare Parts, by Raymond H. Jacobs, June, 1948. 
Business Paper Advertising Tops $196 Million in 1947, by A.R. Venezian, June, 1948. 
What Makes the Buyer Act That Way? by J. N. Griffith, Mar., 1947. 

The Effoctiveness of Business Paper Advertising, by G. Reed Schreiner, July, 1948. 
Business Papor Space Placed by Advertising Agencies, 1947, June, 1948. 


Leon the Purchasing Agent Wants fr .. the Salesman, by David M. Meeker, Mar., 
How Can | Find What Type to Use? by A. Raymond Hopper, Apr., 1948. 
Techniques That Will Make Your Copy Pull—The Copy Chasers Column, Apr., 
1948, 25c. 

How to Make “Non-Selling" Advertising Pay Off, by R. E. Whiting, Mar., 1948. 
Dear Joe, by V. T. Norton, Mar., 1948. 


Market Research Combats High Distribution Costs, by Richard D. Crisp., Feb., 
1948. 


How to Avoid Eight Common Mistakes in Hiring Salesmen, by Burton Bigelow, 
Nov., 1947. 


Selling in the Buyer's Market, by L. Rohe Walter, Feb.. 1948. 
Education on the Selling Line, by P. R. Willmarth, Feb., 1948. 


LeTourneau Tells How Its Ad Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Export Markets, by 
J. G. Van de Loo, Oct., 1947. 

Birthday Party for 500,000, Dec., 1947. 

McGraw-Hill Completes Census of Industry, Dec., 1947. 

What to Put in Your Catalog . . . and HOW—The Copy Chasers Column, Nov., 
1947. 25¢. 

The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1947. 75c. 
When You're the Host, by Robert L. Fegley, Oct., 1947. 


Selling Industrial Products . . . with the Accent on "Selling,"” by Edward C. Bursk, 


Sept., 1947. 
The Economies of Industrial Advertising, by Jesse H. Neal, Sept., 1947. 


How to Determine the Markets and Buyers for Industrial Products, by A. R. Vene- 
tian, Aug., 1947. 25¢. 


The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, Mar., 1947. 15c. 
250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, Feb., 1947. 25c 
Pennsy'’ Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It Serves, Oct., 1946. 


Chapin Hoskins, Aug., 1946. 
How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent, Aug., 1946. 
The Agency-Client Relationship, by C. E. Gischel, July, 1946. 


*12-page reprint summary of the Repeat Ad Study made under the guidance of a 
special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies and publishers. 


Single copies—75 cents, 10 or more—50 cents each, 25 or more—25 cents each. 
#5-page reprint—I5 cents. 
x8-page reprint—25 cents. 
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promoter of employe morale not suf- 
ficiently publicized. Sure, maybe only 
one or two employes can fill an open 
spot. Why not have your advertising 
manager put a notice on the bulletin 
board about it, anyway? Even if an 
employe can’t fill that spot, it brings 
to his realization that he has an op- 
portunity for advancement and that 
he will know about the next opening 
that he can fill. 

Top management in many instances 
sincerely goes to great lengths to in- 
crease security for their employes. Yet 
full benefits from this are not realized 
because of failure to follow through 
sufficiently. Here again the advertis- 
ing manager can help in pointing out 
what has been and is being done to 
make his work more secure, and why 
it is secure. If temporary lay-offs are 
necessary, and are certain to be of 
short duration, the advertising mana- 
ger is a natural to be of help. He can 
explain the reasons why the lay-off 
is necessary to cut down resentment, 
and emphasize that it will not last 
long. If there aré any company 
policies about lay-offs, such as the 
company continuing group insurance, 
again the ad manager can assist. 


Ad Manager Needs Confidence 
of Top Management 

A recent survey in one large metro- 
politan area showed that only 10% 
of all corporations distribute an- 
nual reports or parts of them, or 
financial reports of any kind to em- 
ployes. Yet doing so would smooth 
over many misunderstandings, and 
help build a sense of security as well. 
Again the advertising manager is the 
man to make these reports easily 
understandable, give them an inviting 
layout, and supervise their distribu- 
tion to employes as well as stock- 
holders. 

Your advertising manager can help 
do all this only if he has the confi- 
dence of top management and is a 
member of the inner circle, if he has 
the authority and responsibility to do 
the job, and sufficient but not ex 
travagant funds. 

If he has, and if he has a good 
“product” of top management to sell 
your advertising manager can do as 
much as any man on your team to in 
crease labor productivity and cut 
spoilage and labor turnover. 


New Editors Named for 
Bakers’ Publications 

James R. Phelan has been appoint 
managing editor of Bakers W eekly, an 
sales trends editor of The Crack« 
Baker, published by the American Trad 
Publishing Co. E. J. Van Allsburg b 
comes editor of The Cracker Baker. 
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Forecasting 


to be one wave-like movement, there 
is no discernible or predictable pat- 
tern; it is impossible to distinguish in 
the ever-changing movement any 
rhyme or reason. A predictable pat- 
tern—at least predictable in some 
useful degree—can be found, how- 
ever, if separate industry cycles are 
studied, and if each industry cycle is 
broken down or decomposed into its 
two or three major component cycles. 
An apparently unsolvable problem 
can be solved in this case, as in other 
fields, if it is broken down into a num- 
ber of separate parts. 


Past Predicts Future 

These statements may appear rash 
and inadequately supported to cau- 
tious theorists in this field, who right- 
ly demand scientific completeness and 
rational explanation. There is no 
satisfactory explanation of the regu- 
larity of business fluctuations: nor 
even of the regularity of industry 
cycles or of their constituent cycles. 
The sole justification for the use of 
industry cycles in forecasting is the 
very practical reason that some in- 
formation is better than none; in- 
dustry cycles provide the proverbial 
“half a loaf.” Men of action, of neces- 
sity, use the best tools at hand, how- 
ever imperfect they may be. 

The past behavior of business 
cycles, despite these recognized limita- 
tions and inconsistencies, is the best 
tool we have to predict the future 
trends of business when more direct 
information, such as the level of in- 
vestment expenditures, is lacking. 

It is impracticable, in this brief 
article, to cover the many different 
industry cycles that have been ana- 
lyzed, or to explain the technical 


methods by which the major consti- 

tuent cycles are isolated. It will be 
necessary to skip over these technical 
details and come at once to the prac- 
tical results. There are two major 
industry cycles that are most useful 


‘in forecasting: the residential build- 


ing cycle and the cycle of heavy in- 
dustry. The latter cycle also contains 
two major component cycles that 1aust 
be isolated and treated separately. 


The Residential Building Cycle 


The first of these two industry 
cycles— the residential building cycle 

is one of the longest and most de- 
pendable industry cycles. This cycle, 
based on the dollar value of building 
permits in selected cities, is shown in 
the accompanying chart. Five cycles 
have been completed, and most of the 
sixth, during the 107 years frorm 1830 
to 1937, for which statistics are avail- 
able. The average length and svhe- 
dule of these five completed cycles, 
which is eighteen years, is shown by 
the broken V-shaped lines in the chart. 
This long cycle so dominates the com- 
posite building cycle that shorter coin- 
ponent cycles, that do exist, need not 
be considered in practical forecasting. 


Long Upswing In Building 


The long period — averaging 
eighteen years —the regularity, and 
the wide upswings and downswings of 
this cycle are impressive. The cen- 
struction industry provides the largest 
outlet for investment expenditures. 
During the sixty years from 1869 to 
1929, over fifty percent of ;ross capi- 
tal formation was in construction. 

The pattern of the residential build- 
ing cycle since 1937 continued the up- 
swing that started in 1934 with a short 
interruption in 1938 and a more ser- 
ious and prolonged interruption in 
1942-45 caused by the war. The major 
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residential construction cycle upswing 
was still under way in 1948. Normal- 
ly, it would have ended around 1943, 
nine years after its low point in 1934. 
It seems probable that this abnormal- 
ly long individual upswing is the re- 
sult of the postponement of residen- 
tial building during the war years. 


Matches Prosperity 


It is significant that the low points 
of this residential building cycle were 
contemporaneous with the long de- 
pressions in general business that oc- 
cured in the early 1840's, in the late 
1870's, the late 1890’s and the early 
1930’s. The only two depressed per- 
iods of the building cycle that did not 
coincide with general business depres- 
sion were the lows that came in the 
Civil War and in World War J. In 
these two instances, activity was de- 
pressed in building, but, in svite of 
this, full employment and a high vol- 
ume of general business was created 
by manufacturing and other war-in- 
duced activities. Without any excep- 
tion, the booms in residential building 
have been concurrent with the major 
periods of prosperity in business as 
a whole. Thus, the probable timing 
of high periods and low periods of the 
building cycle are guides to the major 
high and low periods of general busi- 


ness. 
The Cycle of Heavy Industry 


The other industry cycle that is of 
practical use in forecasting general 
business is the cycle of heavy industry. 
such as steel inget production and 
heavy industrial equipment manufac- 
turing industries. It is necessary, in 
the case of this industry cycle, to con- 
sider two major component cycles, be- 
cause a short component cycle dom- 
inates the complete cycle most of the 
time, and a longer component cvcle 
dominates the complete cycle at other 
times. 

A typical heavy industry cycle is 
illustrated by the second chart. This 
chart has been plotted from an 
index of production in the Pittsburgh 
district which has been compiled 
monthly by the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Pitts- 
burgh for a period extending back to 
1884. The chart shows only a part of 
this entire period—from 1910 to 1943 

which includes the two world wars 
and the intervening major depression. 
This index of Pittsburgh production 
is heavily weighted, as might be ex 
pected, with steel and coal production 
It follows very closely the major turn 
ing points of steel ingot production 
alone, and of national production as 
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Electronic Market #1 
16,930 Radio Engineers 


This is the story of a technical market which 
consumes millions of dollars of components, instru- 
ments, materials and transmitting equipment an- 
nually- to make up the two billion dollar radio- 
electronic industry. 


Manufacturers tell us that nearly half of all 
their sales are “audience sales” made through ad- 
vertising, or mass selling. The reason is under- 
standable — it takes a sales engineer to do this kind 
of selling; and they are hard to get. The engineer 
is the buyer; and he is hard to reach. 


But it is not hard to sell the radio industry if 
you tell your story to the radio engineer using a 
medium which talks his language; his monthly tech- 
nical journal, “Proceedings of the I.R.E.” for pro- 
motional copy, and his annual “I.R.E. Yearbook” 
for reference data ads. These publications can serve 
you as a sales engineer staff big enough to contact 
16;930 engineers, all qualified I.R.E. members. Our 
new A.B.C. statement will give you audited facts on 
this Electronic Market +1. Ask us for a copy, today. 


The illustrations show some of the scenes from 
the 1948 Radio Engineering Show at Grand Central 
Palace, March 22-25 which attracted 14,800 men to 
technical exhibits. Thus the I.R.E. brought a major 
segment of the “Proceedings” audience right to its 
advertiser-exhibitors. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. 

I.R.E. Yearbook 

Ady. Dept.: 303 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Radio Engineering Show 
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Forecasting 


measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board index of production. 

The heavy line in the top chart is a 
twelve-month moving average; the 
lighter line represents monthly fig- 
ures; and the dot-and-dash line is a 
nine-year moving average which gives 
an actual trend line. 

The middle chart is the long com- 
ponent cycle which in this case av- 
erages 75 months over the entire per- 
iod studied (1886-1945). The best 
fit between a uniform, average cycle 
and the actual, irregular cycle was 
obtained with 33 months upswing and 
42 months downswing in each com- 
plete cycle. 

The lower chart is the shorter com- 
ponent, which in this index averages 
40 months in length over the entire 
sixty years. The timing of this average 
or normal cycle is shown by the dot- 
and-dash triangular pattern. This 40- 
month component cycle practically 
disappeared after 1940, when indus- 
trial production was limited only by 
the capacity to produce. 

There is a highly variable, short 
nine-month component cycle that can 
be observed visually as the difference 
between one-month values and a 
twelve-month moving average of the 
upper chart. The short nine-month 
cycle disappeared during 1915-1916- 
1917 and during World War II; the 
10-month cycle was strongly marked, 
but it was highly irregular during 


World War I, but it disappeared 
under capacity operations during 
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1941-45. The long 75-month cycle was 
in evidence during World War I, and 
during 


apparently has persisted 


World War II. 

The succession of short waves in the 
composite cycle during the twenty 
years from 1910 to 1930, and the 
absence of any longer waves in the 
composite cycle was, obviously, the 
result of the dominance of the 40- 
month component during these twenty 
years, and, in fact, running back to 

898. 

The absence of a long depression 
during this period is explained by the 
mild declines of the 75-month com- 
ponent cycle during this period, and 
also by the accidental juncture of 
World War I with the cyclical decline 
of building that, as can be seen in the 
chart of the building cycle, came be- 
tween 1915 and 1920. War activity 
cancelled out the depressive effects 
of low building activity on general 
business. Then the extreme down- 
swing of the 75-month component 
cycle came in 1930 to 1933 to domi- 
nate the course of the composite cycle 
shown by the shape of the top chart. 

The long depression that came in 
the 1930's, and that so markedly 
changed the nature of the combined 
cycie, came at that time because of the 
conjunction of the major cyclical de- 
cline of the building cycle and the 
major decline of the longer compo- 
nent cycle of heavy industry. 

This conjunction of two major in- 
dustry cycles explains the cyclical 
structure of the long depression—its 
timing particularly. Cycle structure, 
however, does nothing to explain the 


causes of the decline or its severity. 
The immediate cause is to be looked 
for in the decline in investment ex- 
penditures, as discussed in the preced- 
ing articles; and secondary causes 
are to be discovered in the exhaustion 
of bank credit and in the economic, 
financial, and political conditions 
throughout the world—all of which 
limited the availability of funds for 
investment, and discouraged the ex- 
penditure of funds where they were 
available. 


Cotton Consumption Cycles 

There is a third industry cycle that 
is interesting because of the very short 
length of its dominant component 
cycle, but which is not significant as a 
factor of the general business situa- 
tion. This is the cycle of cotton con- 
sumption, which has a pronounced 23- 
month component cycle. Cotton con- 
sumption, and, by inference, the tex- 
tile industries as a class, follow this 
characteristic short cycle without 
much influence on the state of busi- 
ness in general. These short fluctua- 
tions are highly important to pro- 
ducers and distributors in the soft 
goods field, but these short cycles are 
not important for the business fore- 
caster interested only in the major 
swings of business as a whole. The 
textiles have sharp declines and rapid 
recoveries that pass unnoticed by 
business men connected with the heavy 
industries. In fact, textiles, depart- 
ment store sales and other consumer 
trade activities may be positively mis- 
leading to the forecaster attempting 
to predict the changes in general 
business. Cotton, woolen textiles and 
shoes declined in the spring of 1947, 
but this decline did not presage a 
general recession, as some forecasters 
predicted. 


How Business Cycles 
May Be Used 

The statement was made earlier in 
these articles that the behavior of 
business cycles—or, more accurately, 
industry cycles—provides a valuable 
tool for diagnosis that can be used to 
determine the time when major turn- 
ing points in business activity may be 
expected. One example of this use of 
the building cycle has been described. 
The cycle of heavy industry also pro- 
vides the opportunity for a very use- 
ful application just at this time; and, 
also, what is equally valuable, an op- 
portunity to show a limitation of this 
use of industry cycles. 

But first, consider the residential 
building cycle again. In early 1928 
or 1929 there was clear evidence that 
the previous low point in the residen- 

Continued on Page 145) 
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How To Coordinate 
Advertising With Sales 


tising, but to promote sales at the 
point of sale. While it is true that 
advertising brings the people to ihe 
product (we hope!), it is important 
to remember that sales promotion 
must take the product to the people. 
And good sales promotion must sell 
the product at the point of sale. The 
only difference between advertising 
and sales promotion is that one pulls, 
while the other sells. What a whale 
of a difference between terms and op- 
portunities! 

It would be distressing to discover 
how much expensive sales promotion 
material is really wasted out in the 
field. A considerable quantity of this 
material is sent out to dealers and dis- 
tributors willy-nilly—sometimes out 
of a clear sky, without any explana- 
tion—instead of being dramatized and 
merchandised all the way down the 
line through the salesmen. 

\ smart, well-briefed salesman will 
sell his sales promotion plans and 
pieces simultaneously with the pro- 
duct; and the smart advertising and 
sales promotion manager will sell 
the salesmen on the material in the 
first place, in a first-class merchan- 
dising operation. 

6) Work out coordination plans 
with all department heads. Sometimes 
we overlook the fact that we must also 
do a good merchandising job with our 
material on all the other department 
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WINNERS in the Seventh Modern Plastics Competition sponsored by 
Modern Plastics magazine in three of the classifications are pictured 
here. Left, a plastic Flying Red Horse trademark, used on the walls 
of service stations for brand identification of Socony-Vacuum products, 
won an award in the Sign classification. The new housing for the 
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heads in the company. Not merely 
to sell them our plans and ideas. We 
should acquaint them with exactly 
what is going on and what is going 
out to the field (why, when and 
where), so that they, in turn, can 
dovetail their efforts with ours. That 
is the kind of coordination that spells 
efficiency and profit in the long run. 


Constructive Sales Help 


The advertising manager must have 
a definite, clear-cut picture in his own 
mind of how his advertising program 
can be made to work for sales. He 
must keep this picture and this pur- 
pose constantly before his executives 
and his sales organization. He should 
himself be a salesman as well as an 
advertising man, and he must do a 
constant selling job for his advertis- 
ing. One point to be emphasized is 
that advertising is not an expenditure 

it is not just an investment—it is a 
definite, positive, constructive sales 
force and sales help. 

Once and for all, let us admit the 
importance of the salesman. We all 
know that the salesman actually is 
the most important factor in all kinds 
of selling. We can always point out 
the savings in dollars and cents that 
advertising makes in the selling pro- 
cess. Whenever we are called upon to 
present advertising plans or sched- 
ules—whenever we give a talk before 
sales meetings or any group of sales- 
men—we can make a special point of 
demonstrating the important part 
taken jointly by advertising and per- 
sonal salesmanship in obtaining or- 


Exide, Toledo Scale, Socony Win Plastics Awards 
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Equipment classification. 
tion winner was this Exide storage battery made with a plastic case 
and offering more starting power with less space and weight than 
any other non-spill, lead-acid battery in production. 


ders and developing greater volume. 
Let us show how it is the function of 
advertising to do the necessary pre- 
liminary sales work; to develop the 
market for the salesmen; to uncover 
new prospects and build up their in- 
terest and desire to the point where 
it is profitable for the salesmen to 
spend time on them. 

Advertising is a part of selling 
but only a part. It helps the salesman 
by making his work easier and far 
more productive. Advertising has its 
principal economic justification on 
this basis: It is a sales tool that helps 
the salesman in the field, that makes 
it possible for him to spend more of 
his time in active contact with live 
prospects, thus reducing selling costs. 
In other words, advertising properly 
coordinated with personal selling can 
bring a far greater volume at a lower 
cost than is possible with personal 
selling alone. The main purpose of 
advertising any products or services 
is to perform certain sales functions 
more quickly, more easily, and more 
inexpensively than the salesman alone 
can perform them. This clear, simple 
statement of the part of both advertis- 
ing and personal selling in the making 
of sales is the basis of whatever mea- 
sure of coordination exists in the sales 
and advertising departments of any 
company. The establishment of this 
understanding and mutual regard is 
the most important work of the adver- 
tising manager within the organiza- 
tion. The proper perspective for the 
advertising manager is that he is pri- 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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For producing maximum sales in the surging 
19-state Southern and Southwestern market 


SOUTHERN POWER 
~ BAD INDUSTRY 





use SPI’s dominant coverage. 


Through SPI you reach the operating executives and 
engineers in more than 10,000 Southern and South- 
western industrial, utility and large service plants. 

Independent readership survey shows that 42% of 
SPI’s subscribers read no other publication in the 
field ... that hundreds of the South’s and Southwest’s 
important medium-sized plants subscribe to no other. 

Fully capitalize your great Southern opportunity. 
You can show immediate sales gains; you can build 
sales for the future. To do so, you should cover the 
market intensely, thoroughly, from Texas and New 
Mexico eastward to the Atlantic. SPI alone gives you 
the strength of coverage commensurate with the re- 
gion’s activity. Schedule adequate space at once. 


Southern Power and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N. W. @ Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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marily another sales manager; that he 
can and does originate sales; that he 
helps develop sales; and that he works 
with the salesmen to increase sales 
and to close sales. 

It would be a revelation for top ex- 
ecutives to check back and discover 
how many so-called managers, spend- 
ing untold thousands of dollars for 
advertising and sales promotion ma- 
terial, failed to follow through in at 
least five important details: 

1) To acquire and maintain a sales 
language, a sales viewpoint, and a 
sales tie-up in their advertising. 

To build their advertising so 
that it can actually be used by sales- 
men in the field in their sales pre- 
sentations. 

3) To keep the salesmen advised of 
all advertising, publicity, and sales 
promotion helps that are scheduled 
to appear, so that it might be of 
definite help in the selling operation. 

4) To be certain that all salesmen 
receive a supply of reprints and 
copies of all advertising and sales 
promotion helps, with practical sug- 
gestions on how to use them and how 
to tie them in to their day-to-day 
selling. 

5) Last but not least, to do exactly 
the same thing with jobbers, distrib- 
utors, dealers and their salesmen. 

It might be a good idea for both 
advertising and sales managers to 
check themselves occasionally on 
some of the following ways to co- 
ordinate their operations for greater 
help to the salesmen: 

SALES CHECK LIST FOR 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
1. Do I know the selling lingo of 
the men in the field? 


2. Am I familiar with the type of 
prospects on whom our men 
call? 

3. Do I know what our dealers 


stores look like? 

1. What do the salesmen know 
about our advertising ? 

5. Whose job is it to explain it 
to them? 

6. How do I know the job is done 
thoroughly ? 

7. Who ships advertising and 

sales promotion material to the 

salesmen ? 

Who tells them how to use it 

why, when and where? 

9. What proof have we that it is 
received, understood and used ? 


10. Who checks my advertising 
copy for its sales effectiveness? 

11. Who checks it for technical 
accuracy ? 

12. Do I attempt to avoid all this 
checking wherever possible? 

13. Do I ever get the salesmen’s 
reaction to my advertising ? 

14. Do they irritate me, or can | 
“take it” and profit from it? 

15. How do I get along with the 
sales manager? 

16. Do I think my advertising 

could sell without the sales- 

men ? 

If so, why don’t I try it? 

What do I think the advertising 

is designed to do—sell me to 

the president, or sell our prod- 

ucts to the prospect? 


ADVERTISING CHECK LIST 

FOR SALES MANAGERS 
1. Have I ever thought through 

the problem of coordinating 

advertising with sales? 

Do I discuss any of our sales 

problems with the advertising 

department ? 

3. Is the advertising man a busi- 
ness man or just a writer? 

1. Do he and I have any regular 
days for joint sessions? 

5. What do I really think of our 
advertising ? 

6. How do I help to keep the 
advertising manager 
minded ? 

7. Do I okay the advertising for 
sales effectiveness? 

8. Have I a liason man between 
the sales and advertising de- 
partments ? 

9. Does the advertising manager 
attend all sales meetings? 

10. Do the salesmen understand 
our advertising, and like it? 

11. Can they—and do they—use 
it in their daily sales presenta- 
tions? 

12. Who solicits the salesmen’s 
ideas for improving the adver- 
tising ? 

13. What do the dealers think of 
our advertising—and how do 
I know? 

14. How do I feed sales, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion plans 
to the salesmen? 

15. How do I keep them interested 
in our various campaigns—or 
do I? 

16. How often do I talk to them 
about advertising 
material ? 

17. Do I tell them, and show them 
exactly how to use it? 

18. If I don’t do it, who does? 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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HE problem of distribution is very 
much like breaking an untamed bronco. 
They’re both apt to throw you, but once 
you're the master you'll be repaid in mount- 


ing dividends. 


Distribution Age has been training the 
unruly “bronc” of distribution to do the job 
it should be doing... and through the 
integration of the eight basic phases has 
shown the potential savings that can be made 
to further reduce distributive costs. It is this 
hard-hitting, fact-finding editorial that is 
sought after each month by our 51,912* 


purchasing-executive readers. 


Advertisers of distribution services and 
equipment can cover their market, economi- 
cally and with results, through the advertis- 


ing columns of Distribution Age. 





*51,912 readers. Latest survey in- 
dicates average of 3.5 per copy. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 


THE MAGAZINE THAT INTEGRATES ALL PHASES OF DISTRIBUTION 
100 EAST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. a ennenn U) ovesseation 
CHICAGO, ILL. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CLEVELAND, O + SEATTLE, WASH. 
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that pay off 


The largest fleet of pleasure 
boats in history sailed Ameri- 
| can waters this year. Boating, 
| once a sport for the few, is 
| now enjoyed by millions. 
Yachting magazine's circula- 
| tion, without artificial stimu- 


kind, 


| doubled since the war. 


has 


| lation of any 
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| In 1949 still more thousands 
| will take to boating .. . and 
| spend more millions than ever 
before. All factors form a per- 
fect picture of a market and a 
off hand- 


medium that pay 


somely. 


send you information 


May we 


about this great boating market! 





Yachtin 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street « New York 17. N. Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 9-O715 
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How To Coordinate 
Advertising With Sales 


19. Do IT take its use for granted, 
or do I check up? 
20. Have I ever taken the adver- 
tising manager along on a 
sales trip, or sent him out to 
look over the territory? 

21. Do we get along well together? 

22. Am I high-hat or high-handed 
in my contacts with him? 

23. Do I think our advertising is 
helping my salesmen, or do | 
think they could get along just 
as well without advertising ? 

24. If I could save the advertising 
money, what would I do with 
it? 

25. Would I be better off in that 
case ? 

Coordinating All The Sales 
Elements For Greater Profit 

The strictly modern advertising 
manager knows that there are at least 
five major methods of coordinating 
and selling the advertising program 
to the sales force: 

1. In sales meetings 

2. Through other departments 

3. During field contacts 

4. By mail 

5. By indirect methods. 

These methods are set down in 
order of importance; and yet the 
methods themselves must be coordi- 
nated while keeping everlastingly at 
the job of coordinating advertising 
and Let’s discuss these five 
methods briefly: 

In Sales Meetings 

By all odds, this is the most impor- 
tant and the most effective method. 
The advertising manager should in- 
ject himself into every sales meeting. 
both at home and in the field. He 
should make a place for himself on 
the meeting agenda so that he may 
bring forward, from time to time. 
every bit of information, advice, help 


sales. 


and pressure that he can use to assure 
his advertising being understood, ac- 
cepted and used by the salesmen. 

If he is also responsible for the 
sales promotion, he should follow the 
same procedure with all his sales pro- 
motion material. If there is a sepa- 
rate sales promotion manager, that 
likewise be repre- 
sented at sales meetings. 

There should be no question wheth- 
Those 
executives must sell the sales manager 
on the vital need of being included in 
all meetings where salesmen are in- 


executive should 


er the sales manager agrees. 


\ ited. 
It should be almost axiomatic that 


every advertising executive will co- 
ordinate and sell every other execu- 
tive in the business on his advertis- 
ing program. 

How? By regular meetings with 
top management, sales, research, engi- 
neering and production, sales promo- 
tion and public relations. Reprints 
and schedules will be passed around, 
as well as samples of promotion ma- 
terial, brochures and booklets, letters 
and bulletins, and so forth. Sugges- 
tions and constructive criticism will 
be received and acted upon. 

Thus, every executive in the com- 
pany will know (in advance) what is 
going on in advertising and promo- 
tion, and will be able to use and in- 
corporate the knowledge in his own 
departmental plans for the good of 
the business. 


During Field Contacts 


Next in importance are contacts 
with the salesmen in the field. After 
all, advertising managers are actually 
assistant sales managers. They should 
be allocated the expense accounts 
necessary to make frequent trips out 
into the field, through the various ter- 
ritories, to view conditions first-hand 
and to derive the resultant inspiration 
and information. 

\ smart advertising manager will 
make the salesmen responsible for a 
good portion of the advertising pro- 
gram. He will ask the men for their 
ideas and suggestions—and insist on 
getting some. He will use every idea 
submitted that is at all practicable 
and he will let the individual salesman 
know about it. No salesman who has 
suggested a certain advertisment—or 
idea, or type of advertising—would 
dare not to accept it and use it. He 
will be delighted to use what appears 
to be his own idea. And if he is not, 
there is “something rotten in Den- 
mark.” 

The up-to-the-minute advertising 
manager will call on the trade with 
the salesmen. He will sell customers 
his advertising and sales promotion, 
He will pick 
up new ideas like a sponge. He will 
take those ideas back to the office 
and transform them into practical, 
interesting advertising impressions. 
And then he will re-sell those ideas 
in the form of advertising and sales 
to the men in 


as well as his products. 


promotion material 
the field. 

Many organizations use _ these 
methods effectively and _ profitably. 
One large national organization makes 
up a large advertising brochure each 
month. Included are preprints of the 
advertisement scheduled to appear the 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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Industrial Product _ All ‘in 0 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK is 
handy — efficient — accu- 
rate= more accessible = 
more manageable. Over 
75,000 copies are in 
constant use every day. 
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56th edition closing. For 
advertising rates call 
your agency or write to 
MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 
Co. 18 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Your trade advertising is the 
vital insurance for the success of 
your national advertising. That’s 
why YOU should write it. . . to 
dominate the minds of your dealers 
in your '49 campaign. 

And it can be the most important 
ad you write if you write it for 
your specialized Haire publication 
because each Haire publication 
saturates the buying power in the 
field it serves! 


More Effective because 
They're More Sell-ective 

The 
mm Specialized 
| | A | I. | - Merchandising 
mm Magazines 





WOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW + HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING 
LINENS AND DOMESTICS + CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL 
CORSET AND UNDERWEAR REVIEW + FASHION ACCESSORIES 
INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN'S REVIEW . HANDBAG BUYER 
LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS + NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW 
AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS . COSMETICS AND TOILETRIES 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | + BOSTON + PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO 
DETROIT + ST LOUIS « LOS ANGELES + ATLANTA + LONDON 
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How To Coordinate 
Advertising and Sales 


following month. Also, a complete 
schedule for the month, showing 
names of newspapers and magazines, 
dates of insertion, circulations, ter- 
ritory covered, and a few lines of 
explanatory or selling copy on special 
feature or campaigns. 

It is interesting to note that these 
brochures also go out to all jobbers 
and dealers, as well as to every sales- 
man on the manufacturer's force. 
Thus, when a salesman calls on a 
dealer and starts talking advertising 
or sales promotion, the dealer knows 
what it is all about and is half sold 
when the salesman goes to work. 

By Mail 

The most effective mailing list the 
advertising manager can have is his 
list of salesmen! By keeping the sales- 
men constantly posted about every- 
thing that is going on. in connection 
with advertising and sales promotion, 
he can assure his company of the most 
profitable return on its advertising 
investment. 

However, telling the salesmen is not 
enough. We must show them in detail 
exactly how to use the material in 
question—what to say and how to 
present it to the dealer—how to get 
it accepted and used—and how to fol- 
low it up and tie it into sales and 
more sales. 

The danger in most mailings is not 
so much the danger of too many mail- 
ings, as some people imagine. It is 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 38] 


Field Facts 


ders of the ad manager. Management 
is responsible to an even greater ‘le- 
gree for its lack of interest in seeing 
that functional data is available for 
use in promotional literature and 
that it is used properly. This may 
result from a company’s inability to 
recognize that there is news in their 
equipment. They get too close to 
their work to recognize unusual or 
outstanding features. Manufacturers 
do know their own industry, and ad- 
vances in methods may be merely 
routine in that industry. But apply the 
same machines, with modifications, to 
another industry and it could be revo- 
lutionary. Field performance inf >-- 
mation points the way to new ideas 
and new applications. 
How To Obtain Performance 
Data On Your Product 

It is easy enough to present the 
foregoing information and to point 


the danger of sending out vapid, in- 
nocuous mailings—letters and bull:- 
tins that make mere announcements 
that fail to be specific and helpful in 
their context. Certainly, there are 
too many former and too few of the 
latter. That is what spells the diffe:- 
ence between coordination and i 
evitable failure. 

By Indirect Methods 

Many advertising men carry on e 
tensive correspondence with prospects. 
dealers, jobbers, etc. Do they keep 
the salesmen advised? Do they send 
the salesmen occasional copies of 
their letters? Do they send tips and 
suggestions to the salesmen for capi- 
talizing on some of this aroused in- 
terest ? 

How are inquiries handled? Do 
advertising departments reply direct 
and let it go at that? Or do they 
enlist the aid and support of the sales- 
men in the various territories? Do 
they follow through and check up with 
the salesmen to find out what has hap- 
pened with the inquiry ? 

And finally, do advertising mana- 
gers have any sort of a tickler file that 
will enable them to follow through 
still further and check up with the 
prospect, to find out whether he has 
been sold and satisfied? 

These are only a few methods of 
coordinating advertising and sales. 
In everyday activities, many more 
will develop and suggest themselves 
to advertising managers who are sin- 
cerly interested in profiting from their 
coordinated effort with the sales de- 
partment and with the sales force. 


out obvious shortcomings and omis- 
sions of industrial copy. If perfor- 
mance facts are not available to an 
advertising manager, how can they 
be included in promotional literature ? 
Then how would an aggressive ad- 
vertising man go about getting such 
information ? 

First, the ad manager should have 
a complete list of equipment users. 
This simplifies the problem for he 
knows where machines are located 
and does not have to waste time in 
searching out the source of the in- 
formation. However, before it is 
practical to undertake the work of 
getting field stories, there should be « 
specific plan for the use of such m: 
terial. There would be no advantag 
of wasting time, effort and expense | 
getting performance data if it is no 
used and used correctly. 

The next step is to obtain permis 
sion from the equipment user, 10 


-_ 


only to get operating facts, but a's 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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day or night, at least twice daily, 
as well as to those who pass your door. 


Bring your message to their attention quickly, forcefully, effectively, yet unobtrusively by using a 


WAGNER CHANGEABLE COPY DISPLAY 


Here's a potent media for use in employee relations programs and safety promotion. 
The message of yesterday is easily changed in a few seconds to a freshly interesting 
message for today. Letters in a variety of sizes and colors are available in both trans- 
lucent plastic or aluminum silhouette. The mounting frames may be simple or elaborate. 





Y« 
THINGS YOU SHOULD OR WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 


APPEAR HERE PROM DAY TO DAY 
SO GET THE HABIT WHEN YOU PASS BY 
OF TURNING YOUR EYES THiS WAY 




















USE THE COUPON 


to obtain further details 


WAGNER SIGN SERVICE, INC. 


375 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send details and free catalog on Wagner Changeable 


and catalog. 
9 Copy Displays. 








Wagner Sign Seruice, Ine. NAME 
375 S. Hoyne Avenue FIRM 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS ADDRESS 
| CITY STATE 
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INDUSTRIAL 
EQuipMeNt News 


Gives Complete 
Coverage of 
Canadian Industry 








Canada is the world’s third larg- 
est trading nation. On a per cap- 
ita basis she is easily first. 


Since 1939, erployment in Cana- 


dian factories has doubled. 


Imports of machine tools in the 
same period has more than quad- 
rupled, totalling $24 millions in 


O47. 
Machinery 


chinery) was imported in 1947 to 


(excluding farm ma- 


the amount of over $130 millions. 
eee 


Canadian buyers look to CIEN as 
a primary source of information 
on the machinery and equipment 


they want to buy 


they send u 


number of inquiries 
monthly shows CIEN 
as a powerful link between buyers 
in Canadian industry and the man- 
ufacturer and distributor of indus- 
trial machinery and supplies. 


ADVERTISING IN CIEN 
IS ECONOMICAL 
AND EFFECTIVE 


that’s why it carries more ad- 
from Ll. S. 
other 
trial publication. You can do a 
complete job with CIEN the 
industrial 


vertising companies 


than any Canadian indus- 


largest circulation in 


Canada. 


‘ evlne fre 
CANADIAN INGDHS 


mi POT TPVMEN \EWS 
Head Office: GARDENVALE, QUE. 
Representatives: 

Atlanta, Ga LX oO ¢ ih "la VW 
Boston 8. Hit WW Rea = Chicago 4 
‘ (*~ Ole & Hi I Wes J \ i 
Cleveland i4 M i 1” ' Supertor \ve 
Detroit 2, Kh tle } ‘ j voud Ave 
Detroit 2! 1» I ” " ar e Ave 
Grand Rapids, Mich I tia i41 ¢ w.3 
indianapolis, tnd \ a LeVa VN «s 
\ Les Angeles | \ H. Ha J M 

I Maywood wm ‘ A Holder Pr Oo 
Hex New York City |, Howa I r ” 

i i s \ Philadeiphia 4. «. Part 
Singer Jr ‘ ( s Pittsburgh 22. G. Hi 
~ a KE Mae j Fa 
! | San Francisco ‘ i Wow ’ 
Ma ~ Western Springs iW ‘ \ KR 

Wim " \ 
A 
“NATIONAL BUSINESS" 
PUBLICATION 
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Field Facts 


photographs. Ordinarily this is not 
too difficult for most manufacturers 
are willing to cooperate. In some in- 
stances the best information, from the 
standpoint of news interest, is kept 
secret. This creates a problem that 
considerable ingenuity to 
overcome. It should be stressed that 
any confidences relayed by the manu- 
facturer should be implicitly _re- 
spected, otherwise the ad man is in 


requires 


for plenty of trouble. 

Suppose now that you have an in- 
vitation from the machine user. Ask 
for a definite appointment and set a 
time that is mutually agreeable. Don't 
be hasty in believing that field per- 
formance information is easy to get. 
It is not! Its hard work from begin- 
ning to end. 

When you undertake to get data 
from the product user, you must di- 
vorce yourself from all company feel- 
ing. You cannot report facts and fla- 
vor them with your own opinions and 
predjudices. It does not work. Ina 
field assignment you are a reporter. 
The facts you obtain could become 
the nucleus of a new manufacturing 
process based upon the machining 
functions and time studies you report. 
Or, such operational data may form 
the ground work for your own product 
improvement; and again, it may 
create new conceptions in the minds 
of your competitors that will work to 
your company's disadvantage. 


Photograph And The Field Story 

In obtaining performance informa- 
tion, much depends upon photographs 
of the equipment in operation. The 
usual practice is to arrange for the 
services of an industrial photographer 
at the plant site, or to take a camera 
man with you. Whichever procedure 
is followed, the full responsibility for 
obtaining interesting pictures rests 
upon the ad man. The mechanical end 
of taking pictures is in the hands of 
the photographer. He will take pic- 
tures as instructed. It is not his duty 
to figure out interesting angles, un- 
usual views, or what is to be included 
or excluded. Don't depend upon a 
photographer to do your work for 
you. Determine what you want, and 
work with your photographer to get 
it. 

Three good photographs are usual- 
ly sufficient to cover a performance 
data story. These include an action 
picture with the operator at his sta- 
tion; a photograph of the machine 
and work from a different 
an operator; and the third 


angle 


without 


view should be of the part itself. 

\ definite technique should be fol- 
lowed in getting field pictures. Plenty 
of lights are needed. Use a press type 
camera in preference to a view cam- 
era. Speed is of prime importance. 
Little more than thirty minutes should 
be required to get all pictures and per- 
formance facts. 

Working at this rate of speed antici- 
pates a complete knowledge of what 
you want and how you want it. To 
facilitate obtaining field data, a simple 
form or questionnaire should — be 
worked out in advance. Considerable 
thought should be exercised in making 
up such a form because you can get 
a lot of information by a few well di- 
rected questions. Again it should be 
stressed that a planned objective is 
necessary if you are to accomplish 
your work in the field. 

Once in the customer's plant, de- 
termine the photographic angle 
wanted, instruct the camera man and 
let him set up his equipment. During 
the interval, 
facts should be obtained from anyone 
qualified to give you the information. 
Usually the machine operator, the de- 


machine performance 


partment foreman, or the shop super- 
intendent can furnish you with com 
plete data. There should be no delay, 
nor should productive work be intet 
rupted. When the photographer is 
ready, advise the operator to assume 
a normal work position with his eyes 
on the part being processed. The ma 
chine does not have to be stopped. 
After the first picture Is taken, the 
photographer should rearrange his 
equipment for the second photograph, 
which gives the ad man more time to 
check his production facts. Usually) 
the machine is stopped for the second 
picture, but not until the camera man 
is ready. Thus the actual time for 
taking pictures has very little bearing 
on work output. The third picture is 
of the part and can be taken at any 
convenient location in the plant. With 
this step by step plan, there is no 
operation 


interference with plant 


when obtaining field data. 


Pettit Named Manager 
Of New GE Division 


L. E. Pettit has been appointed mana 
ger of a new advertising divisioa rm 
cently established in the electronics de 
partment of the General Electric Co 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Pettit will hand! 
all the department’s advertising a! 
gency relationships and will provide at 
publicity, printing, exhibit and consum¢ 
inquiry services to the department’s o| 
erating divisions. Prior to his new aj 
pointment, Mr. Pettit was assistant t 
the general sales manager of the d: 
partment. 
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“but 
Mr. Glubbens never 
sees salesmen... 


A tough man to sell, Mr. Glubbens. He is not to be cajoled by the spoken word, 
the graphic presentation or the power of over-the-desk logic. 

But he likes facts and he likes the authoritative way that only the FORUM 
horizontally covers building —all phases of building. Not just the details 
of the architect. the problems of the builder, the trade winds of the dealer 
... but all the integrated common denominators of his business and 
America’s No. | vast industry. 

Mr. Glubbens, on his way through the pages of the FORUM, reads 
the advertisements, too. In the FORUM. they invite his attention, 
arouse his thoughts. So Mr. Glubbens. whether he admits it or not, 
really does see salesmen. Some mighty forceful ones. 

Want him—and 62.000 more of building’s big 


decision-makers —to see yours? 


The Architectural 





Magazine of Building 


Division of TIME, Inc., 350 Sth Avenue, New York |, N.Y, 
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Among the 4,425 meat packing 
plants that produce in volume... 
buy in volume . is Millar Bros, 


& Co., Philadelphia. New process 
ing plant features air conditioned 
smokehouses, canning plant, saus 
age kitchen and new, mechanized 
handling methods 





o help 


you sell the 


MEAT 
PACKING 
FIELD... 


merica’s basic 
food industry... 


... the exclusive market in- 
formation, compiled from 
years of continuing re- 
search, is yours for the ask- 
ing ... from the one indus- 
try publication that has 
been building, ever since 
1891, respect, readership 
and friendships throughout 
the $12.500,000,000 meat 
packing industry 


The 


Notional ee 


and ANNUAL 
MEAT PACKERS 
GUIDE 





Write for 6-page survey 
folder on meat packers’ 
current building and remodel 
ing programs . . and for 
Media Data Folder 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn Chicago 5 
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Ever peek into the mind of a guy 
while he’s reading industrial ads? | 
took a peek the other day, and guess 
what: 

But maybe I'd better start at the 
beginning. 

For the mind-peeking experiment, 
I picked not an individual I knew, 
but one in a responsible position who 
has the authority to order plenty of 
advertisers’ products, who buys in 
great quantities, and who knows the 
score, 

I found Mr. Guinea Pig in poring 
over an industrial magazine as | 
entered. He told me to wait a moment 
while he finished, and while he talked 
I noted he had slips of paper in vari- 
ous parts of the publication. He called 
his secretary. 

“Clip the advertisements marked,” 
he said “and file them as usual. All 
but this one. I want it now. That one 
ad is plenty hot.” 

Whereupon I asked him his reac- 
tion to the current crop of ads. 

He recalled his secretary and took 
back the magazine he’d given her. 
“I’ve just read this one, so I'll start 
here,” he said. 

“The thing that is foremost in my 
mind right now,” he said, “is how 
many companies use old models of 
their product to illustrate their ads. 
Why do they? Any fellow in my 
office can spot an old model immedi- 
ately, and I'll bet at least four com- 
panies committed that crime in this 
issue alone. Whether or not the ad- 
vertiser knows it, we simply don’t 
pay any attention to such ads. Illus- 


Mock Trial Convicts 
Order-Taker Salesman 

A ten man road show, made up of 
the cast for a trial of “Alibi Ike,” the 
“phone-watcher order-taker”, has_re- 
cently completed a nine state circuit be- 
fore sales meetings of the Eureka Wil- 
liams Corp. 

“Alibi Ike” was convicted at every 
meeting of salesmen for Williams Oil: 
O-Matic. The mock trial pointed up the 
need for-a.returnet> “old fashioned” 
basic selling. “Alibi Ike”, a Sd-called 
salesman, had a list of dozens of alibis 
for failure to make sales, ranging from 
“wife’s brother is in the coal business” 
to “nobody at home.” But half a dozen 
expert witnesses proved the cause of real 
salesmanship and pointed up the sales 
features of Oil-O-Matic oil heating 
equipment. 

Every element of what it @akes to 
make sales was explored in the two 
hour sessions which culminated in a 
summary by W. A. Matheson, vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation, as a “friend of 


FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 


By BOYCE CRAIG 


trations play a big part with us, and 
if the advertiser wants to keep on his 
toes he’d better not feed us with 
brochures on new types of equipment, 
and then slap old models in adver- 
tisements.” 

Then he showed me an example of 
what he was talking about. I didn’t 
know if it was old or new, but this 
guy, the reader, knew, bringing home 
all over again the fact that advertisers 
had better realize their prospects are 
smart cookies, and getting smarter all 
the time. 

He enlarged on his reading “hab- 
its.” 

“It boils down to this,” he said. 
“I’m busy, and I have a lot of stuff to 
read. However, as it is my job to 
keep abreast of the industry, I have to 
read the ads. By now my mind has 
more or less been trained to do these 
things, so that in this manner I judge 
ads, file them and remember them if 
they merit a follow-up: 


“1. Scout the ad for news interest, 
which is always found lacking when 
an old photograph is used. 


“2. Try to determine if the ad’s 
product offers me help, and if it is 
allied to my interests. 


“3. Look for details, and hope they 
are there. 


“4. Refer to the logo, and if there 
are branch offices I want ’em listed to 
make my job of contacting easier. 


“5. Wish—but seldom find—a com- 
pany’s telephone number in the ad. 
To repeat, we like quick contact.” 


the court”. “A return to old fashioned 
basic selling, as contrasted with the 
order-taking of the last decade, is a 
virtual must if American industry is to 
survive the challenge of maintaining 
the buying levels necessary to absorb 
expanding production capacity. 

“Salesmanship, for all effective pur- 
poses, has been dead for almost ten 
years, while the order-takers have been 
sufficient to take care of the ‘Passionate 
Purchasers.’ 

“Only a real salesman, with ‘iis heart 
and soul in selling, can be expected iw 
survive the onslaught of tomorrow's 


‘Bashful Buyer’ .” 


Montreal Ad Group 
Hears ABP Winners 

Speaker for the first fall meeting of 
the NIAA chapter in Montreal, the Tech- 
nical Advertisers Assn. of Montreal, was 
Carroll B. Larrabee, president and pub- 
lisher of Printer’s Ink. He talked about 
the Associated Business Papers Awards. 
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The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
ef Industrial Marketing went to press: 
Refrigerating Engineering 

The official publication of The Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating Engineers, 
Refrigerating Engineering, has been ac- 
cepted for ABC membership, with audi 
ted circulation 


Cosmetics and Toiletries 

The Haire Publishing Co. has pur- 
chased the magazines Cosmetics and 
Toiletries Trends and consolidated them 
into a new publication to be known as 
Cosmetics and Toiletries. First issue in 
September, advertising rates are avail 
able at Haire Merchandising Publica 
tions, 1170 Broadway. New York 1. N.Y. 


Industrial Equipment News 

effective immediately for new adver- 
tisers and with the January 1949 for 
all advertisers, /ndustrial Equipment 
Vews announces the following rates for 
standard 1/9th page units: 1 ti. $120; 
6 ti. $115. 12 ti. $110. Agency discount 
of 15 and cash discount of 2° re 
main unchanged. 
Mechanical Engineering 

New rates, effective immediately. for 
Mechanical Engineering are: 


1 Ti . Ti 6 Ti 0 Ti 12 Ti 

1 pe a0 e440 S425 ati £295 
2/3 pe 277 26:3 250 237 225 
Oo pe 225 212 199 192 185 
12 pe 12 1s 73 167 m0 
1 pe 1 i 11 11 135 
1 pe Ilo 110) was nT] on 
10 pe iw “0 gS 0 
1S pe 0 it > 0 


Construction Digest 
Effective immediately for new advet 
tisers, and March 1. 1949 for current ad 


vertisers are Construction Digest’s new 


rates 
1 time 6 times 13 times 26 tinws 
1 poge S1Ho.00 £150.00 S137.00 8125.00 
2 columns 125.00 110.00 100.00 oo 00 
pag VToOo Ro.00 7700 7000 
1 column 70.00 63.00 7.00 2 00 
puge oo ! oo toe O00 
column > 00 2 On 20 50 27 Oo 
1 column 71.00 27 00 20.50 19.00 
I nt eover 15.00 2°20 00 200 00 
Limit of & to one advertiser reminder of 
13 pag’s insid 
2nd cover us OO 182? 0) 168 o0 157.00 
rd cover meoo 1 oo 142.00 1ro.00 
ith cover 27, 00 205.00 TS>.00 17 O00 
Center spre vl 25.00 ess 200 00 2.3 eo 


Electrical West 

Effective Oct. 1 for new advertisers 
and April 1, 1949 for all others are 
Klectrical West's new rates 


l2 pages $215 per page 
% pages S234 per page 
6 pages $240 per page 
b pages $246 per page 
Less than 4 pages $264 per page 


Color——MeGraw-Hill standard red 


blue. ve llow or orang SOU per page 


matched colors SRO per page 
Bleed C)ine page $35 
Spreads $55 
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Distributed by Means 


Lincol sade “@ , Carpenter Paper Company 





ALABAMA Omaha < cache eae Carpenter Paper Company 
B hom Sloan Paper Company 
; NEVADA 
ARIZONA RENO... ccsccccesccecocecs Zellerbach Paper Company 
re Me cicdococeccesoes Zellerboch Paper Company 
ARKANSAS NEW JERSEY ae ee 
Little Rock ip oe Arkansas Paper Company PONG, occ cn cvecevsseceeses J. E. Linde Paper mpany 
CALIFORNIA NEW MEXICO 
Eureka Zellerbach Pog ompany Albuquerque. ...ssecesscecess Carpenter Paper Compai.y 
F ach Paper Compony 
A - o sch Paver npony NEW YORK 
wn a . ie ar Albany : . Hudson Valley er Company 
Red or h Po mpany Brookly »& | 
j h Po moany t 2 4 5 & we mpa 
h Pox any New York Baldw pe y 
F h Po any New York Bulkley & 
oe € pany New York Th f Paper C 
ks Zellerbach Paper Company New York F sper Company, Ir 
New York nde Paper Company 
COLORADO New York AP & Son 
any New York R Paper C rat 
; ' mpany Rochester Por . e,! 
~ - Pp r Serv f 
CONNECTICUT oyracus aper > 
rv R " . . Tr Troy Paper Corporation 
A n 4 ‘ I In 
ze , P NORTH CAROLINA 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Charlot? : Dillord Paper Company, Inc. 
Machinct The Bortor er & Koch Paper Cc eateaiins Dillord Paper Company, Inc. 
FLORIDA NORTH DAKOTA 
k " x ht Broth mpany Ferg Western Newspaper Unio 
Mian Knight Broth Paner npany 
Kr t Brott Pa mpany OHIO 
ee Knight Brothers Paper Company Akr The Millcraft Paper Company 
Impa ~hadaaion Knight Brothers Paper Company C nat : The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Cleveiand The Milicraft Paper mpany 
GEORGIA Cleveland The Petrequin Paper Company 
ANONIG....ccccccecess : an Paper mpany Coluabus The Scioto Paper Company 
IDAHO Toledo The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co 
Boise. .. .cccccccececcess Zellerbach Paper mpany OKLAHOMA 
ILLINOIS kighoma City Carpenter Paper Company 
IGO. «ccrvcccccececes Berkshire Papers, Ir Tulsa .Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
ecccccese P mpan 
hica Sindh ad M mpany OREGON 
Eugene sonene Zellerbach Paper Company 
INDIANA . Portland . eae Le@llerbach Paper Compony 
MOONS. cc ccccces : Crescent Paper Company = "°° ***"* 
IOWA PENNSYLVANIA 
M ie r Compony Philadelphia acece : Paper Merchants, Inc 
, “' pte Carpenter Paper Compar Philadelphia sed D. . Ward Company 
: ‘ ; The Chatfield & Woods C f Po 
KANSAS 
T ‘ ‘ Irpenter Paper Company RHODE ISLAND 
Ww ta Soseces Western Newspaper Unior f ea Carter, Rice & Company Corp 
KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
l The Chotf Paper Corp . . Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
LOUISIANA 2 TENNESSEE 
. BUUGS. secccceces ° _— Paper Co., tid. hatta i scesacseasesnnane Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
N } sien The and W Paper Co. Knox Ups RUA RES Southern Paper Company, In 
, ° . J td Memphis.....cecessesees P r Compar 
MAINE Nashville... cescscccccesess Bond-Sander s Paper C 
A Cc yrter, R e & © npany re 
TEXAS 
MARYLAND Sel Commenter Panes Common 
Aoit Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. AUSTIN. «se ecceccccocers - oy eto S mae 
Dallas... secs eeecceees arf Ts pa 
MASSACHUSETTS BI PESO .. occcccccccesoes are mpo 
Bost . & mpoany Cor Fort W h are Compor 
; e« Bulk & Ha arf Compa 
Ww esf Chor A. Esty Paper Comoor y +4 ITC Compoar 
l k Compan 
MICHIGAN A Company 
2 eaman-Patrick Paper C anes 
Rapids roenter Par ~ompony UTAH 
it Lake Cify... wc cccsecs Zellerbach Paper Come y 
MINNESOTA 
M Carpenter Paper mpany VIRGINIA 
‘ armenter P wiper mpany Riche Coa h Paper Cc mpany 
MISSISSIPPI WASHINGTON 
mck eee rcks Paper mpony Seottie hP r Compo 
M Newel! Paper mpony Spokane ; Z rbach Paper Company 
MISSOURI Tacoma Zellerbach Po moc 
K ty yrpenter Paper mpany Walla Walla ‘ Zellerbach Paper - »mpany 
Beacon Paper moony Yokima Zellerbach Paper Company 
Shaughnessy -k awe Paper C WISCONSIN 
» Fine Par s, Inc Milwaukee The Bouver Paper Company 
MONTANA 
a ar m Y EXPORT AGENTS 
f roent ie , . se American Paper Ux¢ ts New York, U. S.A, 
A r : m wa C Address: APEXIN New York 
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Look at Levelcoat.. . 


for brightness 


a's 
“,* 


look at Levelcoat 






Yes, for the clear brilliance that 
makes fine printing sparkle, look 
at Levelcoat.* Beautiful Levelcoat 
printing papers have body bright- 
ness, bred in the fiber itself. And 
surface luster born of clays as 
smooth and white as swan’s down! 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 





See it— feel it! Let your eyes and 
your fingers tell you how much 
smoother Levelcoat is. Here is an 
unusually fine coated paper. For 
Levelcoat is surfaced by a precision- 
controlled process... to give your 


printing the Levelcoat lift! 


Look at Levelcoat... 


a Ta 





for printability a 


To pressmen, Levelcoat printability 
means beautiful, dependable per- 
formance, run after run. To adver- 
tisers it is an assurance that the 
most carefully wrought effects will 
come faithfully through the presses 
— subtly, glowingly alive! 


ec OOVS vy i. 


4 oO 
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Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 
Vultifect* and Rotofect*. 


Leveleoal: 


PRINTING PAPERS 1.6 ccc.u.s.rar.ovr 


Kimberty| KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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IDEAS FRom DARTNELE 


HOW TO SELL 
CHAIN AND VARIETY 
STORES 


If you have something to sell to chain or 
variety stores you certainly will want to 
get a copy of a new Dartnell study pre- 
pored by Eugene Whitmore and John 
Allen Murphy. This study not only shows 
the tremendous market for general mer- 
chandise which exists in towns of less than 
50,000 population, but it demonstrates how 
completely the chain and mail order 
stores dominate the sale of merchandise 
along “Main Street" and what manv- 
facturers should do about it. The study 
is titled 


Report No. 564 
Building Sales Volume on 
Main Street 


Based on actual surveys in nearly fifty 
small cities this report brings you: 


—An analysis of sales of leading 
stores in two typical small 
cities 


—Methods found most successful 
in getting chains to push a line 


—Study of the buying habits of 
chain and variety stores 


—List of towns where Mont- 
gomery Ward stores are lo- 
cated 


—Average sales per store of 
leading mail order, general 
and variety stores 


—Methods used to bolster sales 
of advertised brands on “Main 
Street" 


—Study of the extent to which 
manufacturers neglect small 
city markets 


—Analysis of the gains private 
brands are making on adver- 
tised brands 


"Building Sales Volume on Main 
Street" is a factual report of tre- 
mendous interest to every marketing 
and advertising executive and to every 


manufacturer of consumer goods. 


Send for your Copy on Approval 


$7.50 


hibits. Size 8'/2 
x 11 inches in 
loose-leaf 
leatherette 
binder. Price 


Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
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Salesmen's Compensation 


3) Place greater responsibility on 
sales supervision. 

1) Increases cost of sales admin- 
istration. 

5) Minimizes urge to develop new 
business. 

When you have your salesmen 
working on any other basis other 
than salary, you always run into the 
problem of an order being taken in 
one territory and shipped into an- 
other. The question then comes up 
as to whom the commission is to be 
paid. This frequently happens when 
the customers do their buying from 
a central office and then have the 
order shipped to their plant in an- 
other territory. No servicing, other 
than keeping the buyer happy by the 
salesman who has taken the order 
will be necessary but the salesman 
into whose territory the parts have 
been shipped will have to do the 
servicing. In a case such as this, | 
think the rate of commission should 
be normally equally shared. 

Then again, there is always the 
account which a salesman started and 
developed in his territory and moves 
to a territory handled by another 
salesman. In such a case, the latter 
should get the credit on all business 
placed and shipped while the firm is 
located in his territory. 

The most equitable means of com- 
pensation from a salesman’s point of 
view and the cheapest sales expense 
from a company standpoint where it 
runs into any volume, is salary plus 
an attainable quota. For instance, if 
a salesman is paid a salary of $5,000 
a year plus a bonus of 1% for over 
$250,000 and then sells a million 
dollar gross, he earns $12,500 and 
the company’s selling expense com- 
pared to total sales then amounts to 
114% which is considered extremely 
low. However, if he were on a straight 
5° commission, his earnings would 
be $50,000 which in most cases 
would be more than most officers of 
the company would earn. 


Try This Check List 
On Your System 


In summary: All salesmen should 
receive fair compensation during 
their initial of subsequent training 
periods, 

While changes in compensation or 
territory are usually the function of 
sales management, salesmen should 
be consulted prior to establishing 


such changes and given reasonable 
notice of the effective date. 

Earnings of commission or bonus 
salesmen should be unlimited, unless 
otherwise specified at the time of 
their employment. Should basic 
changes justify modifying this policy, 
salesmen affected should be advised 
of the fact a reasonable time prior to 
establishing such ceilings as become 
necessary. 

When evaluating the ability of 
salesmen, conditions beyond their 
control such as differences in the 
sales potentials of their territory 
should be given full consideration. 

Salesmen should be offered the 
same vacation, job or income se- 
curity, and other employe benefits as 
are enjoyed by other employes in 
comparable positions in the same 
company. 

The only 
mission” accounts should be those 
clearly defined in advance. 

The paper work required of a sales- 
man should be held down to a mini- 
mum and its value clearly justified. 

\ salesman’s expense reimburse- 
ment policies should be uniform and 
a distinction should be made between 
expense allowance and earnings and 
any system which affords either a 
substantial profit or loss on expense 
accounts should be corrected. 

Salesmen should be given either a 
contract, agreement or letter covering 
any conditions of his employment 
which might otherwise be the basis 
for later misunderstanding. 

Salesmen should know how the 
figures in a quotation were arrived at. 

Pressure to achieve results should 
be of a constructive nature, avoiding 
the use of “fear” psychology or 
threatened loss of employment. 


“house” or “no com- 


Regulator Firm Appoints Bergan 
Head of New Department 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
has formed a new department to super- 
vise and coordinate the advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion activities 
of the company, with John R. Bergan ap- 
pointed head of the new department as 
merchandising manager. Other changes 
include the promotion of Chandler Mur- 
phy as advertising manager and John 
A. Young as sales promotion manager. 
Mr. Murphy succeeds William B. Wal- 
rath who has resigned to join the Chi- 
cago advertising staff of Fortune. 


Quaid Joins Agency 

Robert E. Quaid, formerly with Gard 
ner Displays Co., Chicago, has joined 
the staff of Smith, Taylor & Jenkins. 
Pittsburgh advertising agency, as ac 
count executive. 

Mr. Quaid worked in the agency field 
before joining Gardner as advertising 
manager in Pittsburgh. 
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MARKET AND MEDIA DATA 
YOUR 1949 SCHEDULES !! 


evaluate the media which serve those markets at the same time. 


Data on markets and media are 


where they always can be found quickly and readily. 


tion to purely statistical data on markets, 


filed together——-permanently 


In addi- 
gives 


each section 


essential facts about how goods are sold and distributed, the 


most active seasons, 


market. 


Here. according to markets served, 


of business papers, together with 


and practices peculiar to 


each trade or 


you will find detailed lists 


their basic data on rates. circu- 


lation and mechanical requirements. 


Further factual data on 


hundreds of the country’s leading business publications have 


filed by 
list below. 


been 


Because the INDUSTRIAL 


the publications themselves, as 


MARKET 


shown in the 


DATA BOOK Number 


is one of the greatest working tools ever offered to industrial 


advertising and marketing executives, 


make sure that everyone 


in your organization concerned with facts and figures on indus. 


trial markets and media has access to a copy all the year around. 


DATA BOOK Yanber 


LOS ANGELES 14 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Garfield Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Russ Building 


NEW YORK 18 
330 W 42nd St. 





EDITION AVAILABLE 


Page No’s 
Concrete Products 147 
Conover-Mast Publications 
81. 347, 365, Back Cover 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. .365 
Construction Bulletin 239 
Construction Digest 239 
Constructioneer 239 
Construction News Monthly ..239 
Dairy Industries Catalog 182-183 
Die Castings 16-17 
Diesel Progress 203 
Distribution Age 206, 377 
Distribution & Warehousing 

Directory . 301 
Dixie Contractor 239 
Dodge Corp., F. W. 104-105, ttt- 

114, 156-157, 194-195, 342-343, 462-463 
Domestic Engineering 64-65 
Domestic Engineering Catalog 

Directory 64-65 
Drilling 433 
Dun & Bradstreet, Ine. 363 
Dunn's Review 363 
El Automovil Americano 250-25! 
El Exportador Americano 246 
El Farmaceutico 250-25! 
El Hospital : 255 
Electrical Buyer's Reference 220-221 
Electrical Construction & 

Maintenance 231 
Electrical Dealer 227 
Electrical Engineering 215 
Electrical Marufacturing 190 
Electrical Publications, Inc. 

219, 227 
0 


Electrical South i 
West 217 
Electrical World 212 
Electricity on the Farm Magazine 223 
Electric Light & Power 219 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


Electrical 


Insert Between 392-393 
Exportador Americano 246 
Factory Management & Mairtenance 
Insert Between 352-353 
Farm Implement News 259 
Finishing Publications, tnc 397 
Fire Engineering . 423 
Fleet Owner . , 73 
Flow ee 16-17, 379 
Flow Directory, The .. 16-17, 379 
Flow Publishing Co. 16-17, 379 
Food Industries insert Between 272-273 
Food industries Catalogs 275 
Food Packer, The .264 
Fortnightly Laeespeed Engineer = 
Foundry, The .. . 399 
Fritz Publications, Ine 444 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 56-57 
Gage Publishing Co. 190 
Gillette Publishing Co. 243, 421 
Graphic Arts Monthly 475 
iuidebook- Directory 397 
Gussow Publications, Inc.. Don 287 
Haywood Publ. Co. 439, 441 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 
canneseess 8-49 
Heating Publishers, Ine 36.57 


Heating & Ventilating 44 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 


ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS: 


Page No’s. 

Highway Contractors and Engineers 
Equipment Manual 427 
Hitchcock Publishing Co. 405, 525 
Hospital Management 314-315, 332 
Ice Cream Review 182-183 
1ES Journal : 225 
Iluminating Engineering Society 225 
Implement & Tractor 261 
industria Y Soldadura 16-17 

Industrial Distribution 

seecceeceees tnSert Between 320-321 
Industrial Equipment News 367 
Industrial Finishing 361 


Industrial Heating Third Cover 
357 


industrial Maintenance 
industrial Marketing 39-42 
industrial Press 44, 409 
industrial Publications, inc. 117, 125 
Industrial Publishing Co. 16-17 
industry & Power 461 
Industry & Welding 16-17 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 250-251 
epeunenien internacional industria 
ecevceccece 250-251 
inland Printer, The 477 
Institute of Radio Engireers, The 233 
Institutions Catalog UOirectory.2-3, 64-65 
Institutions Magazine 2-3, 64-65 
Jehnston Export Publishing Co 246 
Journal of American Water Works 
MMe. cceccecs 425 
Journal of Chemical Education 155 
Keeney Publishing Co. 48-49, 60-61 
Keller Publishing Co. 
Insert Between 96-97 
Kenfield-Davis Publi. Co 517 
Leather & Shoes 505 
Locker Plants and Frosted Foods 140 
Loyless Publi. Co. 93 
Machine Design 193 
Machinery 409 
Machine & Tool Blue Book 405 
Maclean-Hunter Publi. Corp. 
ereccceseces 143, 147, 159, 477 
MacRae’s Blue Book 369 
Manufacturing Confectioner, The 284 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publ. Co., 
Wee useesseus 284 
Manufacturers Record 4 


Manufacturers Record Publi. Co 4 
Marine Engineering & Shipping 


. Review . 370 
Mass Transportation 517 
Materials & Methods 197 
McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 

666ees 165, 220-221, 386, 508 
McGraw-Hill "Digest 250-251 
McGraw-Hill International Corp 

Sccecececeoees 250-25! 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 8-9 
Mechanical Engineering 349 
Mechanization, Inc. 167 
Metal Finishing . 397 
Metal industry Publishing Co 397 
Metal Working Equipment 407 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 239 
Mid-West Contractor : 239 
Midwest Purchasing Agent. The 478 


October, 1948 


Page No's 
Milk Dealer, The ‘ . 182-183 
Milk Piant Monthly oer oastee 


Mill & Factory ......... Back Cover 
CD . noc cecsenees 165, 386 
Mississippi Valley Contractor ; 239 
Modern Packaging : eae .» 437 
Modern Plastics . ena ee 
Modern Railroads . Suni tadeuidn er 
Modern Theatre ae Sh 
Motion Picture Herald - cs cunaee 
National Bottiers’ Gazette ....... 
obese Insert Between 96-97 
National Business Publications, Ltd..140 
National Butter and Cheese 
Journal , , 182-183 
National Engineer , 465 
National Milk Publi. Co., Inc. ‘ 179 
National Miller Pubications .. 288 
National Provisioner 294-295 
New England Construction sone 
New Equipment Digest oe 341 
Occupational Hazards 16-17 
Office Appliance Co., The 137 
Office Appliances 137 
Olsen Publishing Co. 182-183 
Operating Engineer 466-467 
Organic Finishing .. 397 
Packaging Parade 44) 
Panamerican Publishira Co 255 
Paper & Pulp Mill Catalogue 444 
Paper Industry and Paper World, 
e , ° 444 
Paper Mill News 449 


Penton Publishing Co 193, 341, 399, 403 


Pharmacy International 250-251 
Pit & Quarry 149 
Pit and Quarry Handbook 145 
Plant Engineering 359 
Plastics Buyer, The 457 
Plastics World 457 
Piumbing and Heating Journal 52 
Plumbing and Seueee Wholesaler 52 
Power : 466-467 
Power Generation . 469 
Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 243 
Practical Builder 125 
Practical Publications, Inc 361 
Proceedings of the 1.R.E. 233 
Product esign & Development 199 
Production Engineering & 

Management 413 
Product News , 140 
Progressive Architecture 121 
Public Works Magazine 427 
Publishers’ Auxiliary. The 37 
Pulp & Paper Magazine of 

Canada 140,447 
Purchasing 347 
Qualified Contractor 29 
Quigley Publications 417 
Railway Age 487, 488 
Railway Engineering and 

Maintenance 487, 488 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 487, 488 
Railway Purchases and Stores 493 
Railway Signaling 487, 488 
Refrigeration industry, The 16-17 
Reinhold Publi. Co. 121, 197 
Roads and Streets 243 


Page No’s. 
Rock Products scacccelae 
Roofing Year Book ...........cceeee 129 
BT GU GE coccccccscccccccces 505 
Scott-Choate Publi. Co. . 52-53 
Serew Machine Engineering . 401 
Screw Machine Pubi. Co., Inc. 401 
Sewage Works Engineering . .423 
Sewerage Manual 427 
Shears . .439 
Sheet Metal Worker ..53 
Shop ..140 
Simmons- Serenen, Publ. Corp. 
-109, 370, 487, 488 
Slocum Publishing Co . 77 
Smith Publishing Co., W. R. C. .10 
Snips Magazine, The - Sl 
Southern Automotive Journal .10 
Southern Building Supplies a 
Southern Hardware va ; 10 
Southern Lumber Journal and 
Building Material Dealer sesecueenr 
Southern Power and Industry ..10 
Southern Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturer 451 
Southwest Builder & Contractor 239 
Steel .. .. .403 
Surplus Record 355 
Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. 407 
Sweet's File, Architectural, 
Builders Engineering 104-105 
Sweet's File, Mechanical 
Industries 342-343 


Power Plants. .462-463 


Sweet's File for 
industries. 156-157 


Sweet's File, Process 


Sweet’s File Product Designers 194-195 
Taxicab Industry, The 16-17 
Technical Publishing Co. 359, 469 
Telephone Engineer and 

Management ..175 
Telephone Engineer Publi. Corp. .. 175 
Texas Contractor 239 
Textile Catalogs 508 
Textile Industries 10 
Textiles Panamericanos oo 2008 
Theatre Sales 417 
Thomas Publishing Co. 345, 367 
Thomas’ Register of American 

Manufacturers 345 
Timberman, The e . +339 
Traffic World . 299 
United Roofer 107 
Urner-Barry Co 176 
Utilization 167 
Vance Publishing Co. 127, 264, 523 
Water & Sewage Works 42! 
Water Works Engineering occctas 
Water Works Manual ..427 


Welding Engineer 
Insert Between eet 


Western j Builder 


Western Building . 119 
Western Newspaper Union ..14 
WUE sccese : . 823 
Wood Working Digest . 825 
World Construction 243 
WEEE PETER ccccccsccccesccccccceses 458 
Yachting adiluaue 
Yachting Publishing Corp. . seal 








Tell Your Story To 
The Chemical Leaders 
——of Tomorrow— 


Virtually cll chemical industry 
| executives are chemists or 
chemical engineers who spend 
four to seven years in chemi- 
cal training in colleges or 
universities 


Don't wait until they have 
received their diplomas fo sell 
them your equipment or serv- 
ice for the chemical industry. 


SELL THEM WHILE THEY 
ARE IN TRAINING 


Reach them through The Jour- 
nal Of Chemical Education 

which has subscribers in 94% 
of American colleges and uni- 
versities and is a constant 
reference periodical for fac- 
ulty and students. 


Send for sample copy and 
complete information. 


Journal of 


CHEMICAL EDUCATION 


Published by Division of Chemical Education, 
American Chemical Society 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N, Y. 


















Evaluate your sales possibili- 
ties in the grain and allied 
processing segment of the 
food field by studying data , 
now available to you. Briefs ‘ 
have been prepared on the 


following subjects: 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 
FUMIGANTS 

V-BELT DRIVES 

PAINTS 

PACKAGING MACHINERY 
ROPE BELT DRIVES 
DIESEL ENGINES 


Also available is National Miller Pub- 
general survey “Today and 
And remember, if you 


lication’ s 
Tomorrow”. 


need special information we will 
gladly obtain it for you. Write: 





CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 





[CONTINUED FROM PacE 33] 


Sales Control 


invisible, like the part of an iceberg 
which is below the water line. The 
part you can’t see is often bigger than 
the part that is visible. 

The same principle applies, of 
course, to smaller elements than prod- 
uct lines. If you have sales by product 
lines, you may still need sales indivi- 
dually for major products in your 
major lines. 

Your records should be set up to 
permit further subdivision, and fur- 
ther isolation of the problem elements. 
Thus a regional or sectional break- 
down by product lines in the example 
cited would permit the sales-manager 
to determine the geographical areas 
within which the problem was most 
acute. 

As a basic minimum for most firms 
selling industrial products, three sep- 
arate types of sales records should be 
maintained. Those should break down 
sales: 

1) By product lines 

2) By territories 

3) By customer types 

Let’s consider the importance of 
each of these three types of break- 
downs. 


Product-Line breakdowns 


Except in instances where the prod- 
uct-line is relatively simple, this is 
likely to be the most important break- 
down for the industrial firm. Careful 
thought should go into the decisions 
on just how the product-line breaks 
should be set up for your firm. Main- 
taining separate totals for distinct 
product types is of course necessary. 
Subdivisions within a single product 
type are sometimes of equal impor- 
tance. Those subdivisions might be on 
the basis of size or capacity, as in the 
ease of lift trucks or electric motors. 
It is often well to group or subdivide 
a single product line on the basis of 
the characteristics which pre-select 
customer types. Thus a motor-truck 
manufacturer might divide stock and 
special chassis or body types, etc. 


Territorial breakdowns 


There are some dangers of going 
into too much detail in territorial or 
geographical breakdowns. On_ the 
other hand, the same “iceberg” prob- 
lem exists in the case of territories as 
in the case of product lines. You want 
to be able to locate the problem ele- 
ments territorially without loss of 
time. Your ideal breakdown pattern is 
one which is as lean as possible, yet 


permits that problem-element loca- 
tion. 

In making comparisons with past 
periods, you should be alert to the 
possibility that some factor may have 
changed which invalidates the com- 
parison. Thus the territorial bound- 
aries may have shifted, a customer in 
the past period may have dropped 


out of the market, or such unusual 


factors as a change in the billing point 
for a large customer may wreck com- 
parability between periods. 


Customer-type breakdowns 


Individual study of your own sales 
characteristics is also necessary in de- 
termining the detail to which you 
should carry customer-type break- 
downs. These may be extremely im- 
portant. They permit you, for ex- 
ample, to examine your sales trends 
to all rubber companies as contrasted 
to sales trends with other types of 
firms or total sales. 

In the case of a fractional horse- 
power motor producer, individual 
sales totals for appliance firms, as 
against makers of home-workshop 
tools, might be desirable. Where the 
appliance classification is of great 
importance, subdivision by type is 
often desirable. Thus washing-ma- 
chine and refrigerator manufacturers 
have differed widely in the speed with 
which they have been able to push 
post-war production above pre-war 
levels. Individual totals for the two 
types of manufacturers might permit 
a maker of fractional horse-power 
motors to detect an impending dip 
sooner than might otherwise be pos- 
sible. 


Cross-tabulation is helpful 


In the case of a company with the 
three types of breakdowns indicated 
above, note that sales records should 
permit the examination of each divi- 
sion in terms of the other two. Thus 
product-line sales should be set up 
so that they can be examined by sales 
territories. Customer-type sales should 
be both by product-lines and by te: 
ritories. 

An example will illustrate one in 
teresting application of this type o! 
analysis. A large firm in the indus 
trial field found that its sales of on 
product line were very weak in the 
Southeast. It examined those sales b\ 
customer-types, and found that on 
type of customer which was important 
in all other sections was almost non- 
existant as a purchaser of that prod 
uct-line in the Southeast. Yet the p: 
tential of customers of that type in 
the Southeast was high. Further i: 
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vestigation revealed that operating ° 
conditions in the Southeast in that in- | Yes, we deliver 


dustry required a different type of 
product. The company’s line did not 
include this special-requirement prod- 
uct, with a resulting loss in competi- 
tive position. When a product suited 
to the peculiarities of the Southeastern 
customers’ requirements was devel- 
oped, sales showed an immediate im- 
provement. 
Record-keeping can be mechanized 
The sales-record detail referred to 
above may sound like an awful lot of 
“paper work.” Cost-conscious execu- 
tives may feel that it would involve a 
clerical burden which selling prices 
wouldn’t cover under today’s profit- 
squeezing conditions. It need not rep- 
resent such a burden. Careful plan- 





The Magazine of the Transit lndusir 











right to your door, 


ning can keep the required records on Mr. Advertiser! 


a lean basis, yet insure maximum 
usefulness. 

Your invoice form can usually be 
set up to carry most of the essential | 
classification data—section, product- 
line, etc. When this is done, it is pos- 
sible to have a service organization 
handle the analysis and summariza- 
tion for you for a very nominal charge. 
Using the latest electrical tabulating 
equipment and skilled operators, they 
can “mechanize” the handling of your 
sales records with important savings 
in clerical labor. 

As we move into a period of even 
more intense competition, the firm 
which is in a position to uncover prob- 
lem sales situations with a minimum 
amount of lost time is in a much bet- 
ter position than a competitor whose 
records are old-fashioned, inadequate, 
and not designed for sales-control 
purposes. This important competi- 
tive advantage is one which you 
should consider for your firm, if your 
sales records are not now designed for 
effective sales-control application. 
McDaniel Named Manager 
Westinghouse Press Service 

Hobart C. Me- 
Daniel has been 
appointed mana- 
ger, Technical | 
Press Service, in | 
the Public Rela- 
tions Department | 
of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pit- | 
tsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
McDaniel will be 
responsible for the 
company’s publi- | 
city in the techni- 
cal and trade ma- 





H. E. McDaniel 


gazines. He succeeds Carl E. Nagel who SETI 
has resigned to join McGraw-Hill Book oe 


Co. in New York as editor of mail sales 





books for the engineering and industrial Market DATA 
tields. | [CCR Pa Str 
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OW much would it cost you, as a 

supplier to the transit industry, to 
call on all the purchasing agents and ex- 
ecutives you want to reach on the 1,432 
transit operating companies twelve times 
each year? How many salesmen would 
you need? 
The cost, of course, would be prohibitive. 
But how about letting us deliver these 
key men to you each month. 
We make no mere claim that all the key 
men in transit get our magazine each 
month—we say with assurance that they 
not only get it but read it—from cover 
to cover each month. 
Gordon Steele, president of the Portland 
Transit Company and former president 
of the American Transit Association, re- 
eently wrote us, for example, to say, “The 
articles now being carried in your maga- 
zine are timely and instructive, and I 
find much helpful information in reading 
the various articles as the issues come to 
my desk.” 
Yes, through our uninhibited, aggressive 
and attractive editorial push, we are able 
to deliver readers—and at a cost per 
month of from $10.00 (one inch, one 
column) to $200.00 (one page. black and 
white)—with even lower rates for two. 
four and six page inserts. 
Write today for complete details—so that 
you can put your 1949 transit sales 
messages in a magazine that is read. 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET 


PY VAAGSS CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Archibald S. Bennett, A. S. 
Bennett Associates, Inc., who 
conducted industry's first per- 
sonal-interview survey on 
preference and readership. 





HERE'S A COMBINATION 
THAT CAN'T BE BEAT: 
The paper that reaches 91%, 
more industry people than 
any other magazine 


PRP 29,598 
PP. BD soccveasc 15,477 
PO SD ceccncuwn 13,562 


including 149% more con- 
tractors (industry's retailers) 


PEED 0 cecccccuess 26,249 
Pe? © eevanséun 10,195 
ge epee 10,526 


is tops among the “class” as 
well as the “mass. Read the 
survey summary now. IN- 
CLUDES FIRST INDUSTRY 
DATA ON CIRCULATION 
DUPLICATION, AND NEW 
MARKET FACTS ON THE 
TOP 15%. 


SHERMAN F. GLENDINING 

Grand Central Terminal 
Building, 

New York 17, N. ¥ 


Lexington 2-8697 


MEADE & COMPANY 
471 Statler Office Bldg 
Boston 16, Mass 
Liberty 9677 











n » Plumbing-Heating industry's rf 
st personal-interview survey “pte: 
eadership and Preference... 


A. S. Bennett says... 


P&HB IS TOPS AMONG THE 
TOP 15% OF CONTRACTORS 
sem ees > 


Yes, among the 15% 
of contractors 
who do 60% 


of the work, 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS has 
36% — more circulation 

44.8% better readership 

21.8% higher preference 


than any other trade paper in the 
industry. Read this impartial, scien- 
tific report, now ready. You'll agree 
that PLUMBING & HEATING 
BUSLNESS is the basic medium for 
your 1949 industry advertising 
schedule. 





JOHN M. PITTENGER ROBERT W. WALKER 

1014 First National 684 S. Lafayette 
Tower Park PI, 

Akron 8&8, O Los Angeles 5, Cal, 

Jefferson 7340 Drexel 4388 


ROGERS PARRATT 

68 Post St. 

San Francisco 4, Cal, 
Sutter 1-5568 


GEORGE LARSON 
5350 N. Bernard St 
Chicago 25, Il, 
Juniper 8-264 





PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


Grand Central Terminal Bidg. 


New York 17, N.Y. 











For Basic Information On Industrial and Trade 
Markets—and the Publications Which Serve Them 


see the 552 pages of data covering 87 primary 
markets—specifications, rates and circulations of the 
2,100 business papers serving U. S. and Canadian 
industry—and the factual presentations of 200 lead- 


ing publishing organizations . . . 


in your 


1949 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 








[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 39] 


Repeat Ads 


rather remarkable lapse to a below- 
average position on the third inser- 
tion followed by a spectacular recov- 
ery in the fourth insertion which was 
largely maintained in the fifth inser- 
tion. The third insertion lapse may 
well be a statistical accident. 


READERSHIP 
Repeat Ad No. 2 


(As percentage of Average Ad Readership 


each issue of Power) 


Insertion Seen Read Most 
1. Oct. 200%, 240%, 
2. Dec. 174%, 129%, 

3. Jan. 87%, 64%, 

4. Feb. 150%, 191%, 
5. Mar. 150%, 138%, 


This study clearly indicates that 
soundly constructed ads may have a 
surprisingly long useful life . . . con- 
tinuing to pull with essentially un- 
diminished effectiveness even when 
run four or five times in succession 
in the same publication. Or stated 
another way: clients who demand a 
new, “fresh” ad on the same subject 
for each insertion when they could 
just as well run a “repeat” of a pre- 
vious well-prepared ad may be throw- 
ing money away. Since the first time 
an ad runs it can only be seen and 
read by a fraction of its potential 
readership, it would appear that one 
highly judicious way to accommodate 
demands for economy in advertising 
would be to develop a series of ads 
which could be successfully repeated 
and thus save substantial amounts on 
today’s high production costs. 


Petroleum Engineer To Publish 
Four Editions Monthly 


The Petroleum Engineer magazine 
will shift from a single monthly edition 
to four separate editions, beginning 
January 1. The change comes as a re 
sult of the trend toward specialization 
in training and later assignment of men 
in the operating divisions of the petro 
leum industry. 

One specialized edition will be edi 
torially devoted to each of the three sep 
arate operating divisions of the petro 
leum industry—one for drilling and pro 
duction men, one for refinery and gas 
processing men, one for pipeline and 
marine transportation men. The fourth 
edition will be a composite of the othe: 
three, a three-in-one edition for manag* 
ment and those who want complete 
coverage. Subscribers will indicate which 
edition is wanted. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122] 


Forecasting 


tial building cycle had occurred dur- 
ing World War I, and that the high 
point had been reached in 1926. There 
had been a normal upswing of about 
nine years. Residential building could 
have been recognized as an unfavor- 
able factor in the over-all business 
situation during the years immediate- 
ly following 1926, despite all the op- 
timism of 1928 and early 1929. More- 
over, residential building should have 
been assessed as a depressing factor 
that would continue for a number of 
years—according to its past behavior. 
until the middle 1930°s. So much 
could have been known any time after 
1926. 


1947-‘48 Building Room 
Was Clearly Predictable 


Again, any time after 1935 it was 
clear that the low point of the cur- 
rent residential building cycle had 
been passed. Residential building, 
consequently, could be counted on as 
an important “plus” factor in the 
general business picture for some 
vears to come—nine years, in fact, 
based on past experience. Then the 
war came to put a stop to residential 
building for at least three years. It 
was reasonable to decide that the war 
interruption would delay the satis- 
faction of a normal demand for 
housing, as measured by the normal 
cycle length. The war also stimulated 
the growth of new families. increasing 
demand above normal. High war in- 
comes and savings indicated, also, 
that this increased demand would be 
backed up by the necessary funds for 
investment. All of these conditions 
justified an optimistic opinion that 
residential housing would be a strong 
favorable business factor even beyond 
an upswing of normal length. 

During the winter of 1947 there 
were fewer contracts for new houses 
than had been expected, and there 
were predictions that the housing 

om had collapsed. High prices, it 
vas said, had killed the boom. But 
iilding activity increased in the 
summer of 1947, and building dur- 

x the entire year was above ex- 
pectations. 

It is true that no one, in January 

February, could have been certain 

1947 would turn out to be a ban- 

ner year for residential building; but 
forecaster well-grounded in cycle 
history would have been inclined to 
favor the optimistic side, and to dis- 
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Facts disprove this misconception. Records 
show that the Empire State Building 
New York, gets hit about 20 times a year. 





Facts also disprove the misconception that many people have of 
Sweet's Files. Sweet's is not an advertising medium. It is a service 
that distributes your catalog to the most important buyers in 

your market. Distribution is by means of a bound file (revised 
each year) that stays within the buyer’s reach at all times. Cost for 
preparation, printing and distribution averages less than 2¢ per 
catalog page. May we have one of our representatives call and 
give you the facts about Sweet's Catalog Service”? 


WAAR 
NOE WS 


SERVICE 


: Puts your Catalog into the Buyer's Hands 
when he’s ready to Buy 


119 W. 40th ST, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Every other Thursday . . . 26 
times a year... you can ex- 
hibit your products before 
more than 8,000 men who 
buy and use construction 
equipment and material .. . 
engineers, contractors, coal 
mine executives and public 
works officials in Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio who read 
Construction Digest. 

In Construction Digest . . . 
the only construction and 
public works news magazine 
completely covering the Ill- 
inois-Indiana-Ohio area . . . your advertising exhibit obtains a pre- 
ferred position on the desks of the men who 
are responsible for 99 percent of the public 
works expenditures in this Tri-State area. 












215 E. New York St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


} Ce) oy 


Indianapolis 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 
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Pick up YOUR SHARE of THIS ANNUAL BUSINESS 


To get your share of this $20,000,000 crane business, place 
your products before the active buyers of the steel industry 
—through a regular schedule of advertising in the Iron and 
Steel Engineer. A readership of 
33,000* assures you of blanket cov- 
erage of the men you want to reach 
—who specify and buy. Write today 
for complete data. 









*More than seven men read each 
and every copy. 


Iron PANT) AY teel 


ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 







PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 






count predictions of a cyclical down- 
turn in residential building at this 
stage. 

Now consider the use of the heavy 
industry cycle. The long component 
cycle of heavy industry is especially 
useful at the present time because— 
by accident or otherwise—it appears 
to have followed its pre-war cycle 
schedule during and since World War 
Il. The chart of the cycles of heavy 
industry shows low points of the 75- 
month cycle of heavy industry in 
1914, 1921, 1926, 1933, and 1938; 
and, although not shown by this chart, 
there was a definite low point in early 
1946. The lengths of individual cycles 
were, roughly, seven, five, seven, five, 
and eight years, respectively. The 
average length of these five cycles 
was 6.4 years—about 77 months. 


40-Month Industrial Cycle 
Was Useful in Calling Turns 


The important fact, for the fore- 
caster, is that it was possible in late 
1946 and during all of 1947 to be sure 
that this important business indicator 
was behaving as usual, and was in its 
rising phase. With a low point es- 
tablished in early 1946, three or four 
years of favorable influence could be 
depended on, with good reason. This 
provided another point marking the 
current position of business and its 
probable direction. 

Under more normal conditions, the 
40-month cycle of heavy industry is a 
third indicator that is useful in this 
problem of determining the position 
and direction of business activity. As 
shown by the chart, it is usually the 
dominant component of the heavy 
industry cycle, and its obvious in- 
fluence on total business is of con- 
siderable value in detecting the actual 
timing of past turning points and the 
probable timing of future points. In- 
spection of the chart again will show 
the close agreement between the move 
ments of the 40-month component 
cycle and the total index of production 
in the top chart for the period from 
1920 to 193l—and also the close 
agreement of the actual 40-month 
component cycle with its average 
schedule. During these twelve years, 
the 40-month component cycle alone 
would have shown the timing of the 
important turning points. 

This component cycle, however, is 
of no help at the present time. The 
40-month component cycle practically 
disappeared during the continuous 
full production of World War II, and 
has not yet re-established a definite 
schedule. It may revert to its past 


+ 


average schedule or it may not. It 
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will not have forecasting value again 
until this post-war schedule can be es- 


tablished. 
The Extent of Business Swings 


There is an important part of fore- 
casting for which business cycles pro- 
vide no help at all. The different 
evcles of business differ so much and 
so erratically in the size or extent of 
their upswings and downswings, that 
past experience isa poor guide for the 
future. All that can be said is that 
some industries are relatively stable, 
and have small fluctuations, and that 
others suffer much wider fluctuations. 
But this fact provides no help in es- 
timating the extent of future fluctua- 
tion of general business. 

The relative size of the 40-month 
and 75-month component cycles of 
heavy industry is the all-important 
factor in determining whether the total 
evcle will fluctuate with the length of | 
the short component or.with the length 
of the longer component. During the | 
1920's, particularly, the fluctuations 


billion dollar 
LIGHTING 
MARKET 


“Illuminating Engineering” 
program starting with 
January 1949 issue pene- 


trates huge buying field. 
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so small that they had no discernible | ag ‘ pune | NEW ADVERTISING 
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of future expenditures for investment, 
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apital goods, and that the shorter 
vele of heavy industry, and the still 
shorter cycles of the textile industry, 
ire inventory cycles. There is more 
statistical support for the relation- 
ship between long industry cycles 
ind the long cycles of investment in 
apital goods than there is for a con- 
1ection between the shorter cycles and 
nventory fluctuations. 





art 4 of Mr. Newbury’'s series points 

ut the pitfalls in forecasting and 
will appear in the November issue 
of Industrial Marketing.) 





Closing date for January issue, 
December 1. Write for details. 
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NOW OVER 
10,000 DAILY 


Paid circulation of AMERI- 
CAN METAL MARKET, 
the only standard size daily 


newspaper serving the metal- 
working industries, is now 
over 10,000. Readers in the 
home markets of the U.S. 
and Canada pay more to 
read AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET than any other 
metal-working publication. 


AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 


20 Cliff St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Youwll win their attention with 


easy-to-answer 


REPLY-O LETTERS 





Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS ... and you're do- 
ing them and your sales curve a good 
turn when you do use Reply-O Letters. 
The reply is in the letter . . . easy to 
return—-no signature is necessary 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


WES 24 J t NEW Y RK 1] 
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udlustrial Utarkeling 


More Personal Gadgets 

Our salesmen from time to time ask 
if I cannot prepare book matches. 
scratch pads, calendars, pencils, etc.. 
for them to give out to their trade. I 
tell them that I would like to work on 
something new and different because 
this type of thing has been done so 
much. However, I still am _ looking. 
Have you any suggestions? ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Perhaps you should first make a 
little survey as to what your competi- 
tors are doing—what if anything they 
are giving out—so that you can see 
what your competition in gadgets real- 
ly is. Perhaps, if they are doing noth- 
ing, you should not start the competi- 
tion. However, if they are already 
giving out various items, you may 
want to think of something newer 
and better. 

Why not consider something for a 
man’s home? Would it be practical 
for your salesman, as he makes his 
various calls, to get the man’s home 
address from his secretary or from the 
telephone book and send it in to you 
for the gadget presentation? Then you 
could send whatever you decide upon, 
such as matches with the man’s own 
initials on or something else that 
would be prized by your customer 
and his family, to his home with a 
short letter signed by the salesman. 
This will be different and should make 
a hit with your customer. 


Selectivity in Sales Contacts 

| have been conducting quite a study 
recently as to whom I am calling on with 
my advertising contacts and the busi- 
ness press and also whom I am calling 
on in our direct mail effort. It seems 
to me that during this war period, the 
magazines have spread out and are per- 
haps giving me more prospects than I 
can really reach to advantage. 

My mailing list has grown and per- 
haps has become fat and sluggish. Is 
anyone doing anything about this? Can 
you help me with this problem ?—Ap- 
VERTISING MANAGER 

Most all industrial advertisers con- 
tinually have before them this ques- 
tion of selectivity. In the business 
press you cannot reach your very own 
customers and prospective customers 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


without some waste. However, it is 
always good to make at least an an- 
nual check of waste from the follow- 
ing viewpoints: geography, type of 
company, type of person, etc. Then, 
after you have compared what one 
magazine is giving you with that of 
another and after taking into consid- 
eration the reasonable necessity for 
some duplication, you can determine 
whether or not you need every maga- 
zine in which you are advertising. 

Your own mailing list, of course, 
should be even more selective. Here 
you should have a very minimum of 
waste, remembering too, of course, 
that there are more than one person 
within a company, who influence the 
purchase of your products and that 
through your mailing list you should 
get reasonable penetration beyond the 
purchasing agent on whom your sales- 
man calls. 


Plus Values in Ads? 

Because of the high cost of advertising 
production, we have worked overtime 
to try to economize. We have repeated 
advertisements. We have, in some cases, 
eliminated color and bleed. And we 
have made many other economies. 

Now I would like to think about 
improvements. How can we get plus 
values into our advertisements without 
a corresponding increase in costs? 
Isn’t there some simple way that we 
could at least get a 10 or 20% extra 
value in each ad? Of course, we are 
continually trying to write better ads 
that represents the biggest single op- 
portunity—but do you have any other 
suggestions? ADVERTISING MANAGER 

You have given us a difficult assign- 
ment. Perhaps we should pass this 
one. However, here is one simple 
thought that you might possibly try to 
advantage. Take a small fraction of 
your space—a diagonal cut off the 
lower left or right hand corner or a 
small box that might be included with- 
out spoiling the effect—and see what 
you can do with this little extra space 

Do you have a new small item that 
you are trying to introduce that does 
not warrant big space? Do you have 
some surplus stock you would like to 
get rid of? Do you have a service 
idea you would like to pass on to the 
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trade? Do you have a question you 
would like to have answered? Try to 
accomplish one of these purposes in 
this little space you have saved. Try 
to see how intriguingly you can tell 
your story or ask your question. 

Perhaps you might even be able to 
give some simple little reward in the 
form of a carton of matches with the 

man’s initials on them or something 
similar for every inquiry or answer 
to your question. 

Perhaps you might even inveigle 
the publisher of your principal bus- 
iness magazine to feature the idea on 
his front cover. Think of the additional 
value all of the advertisers get if he 
told about the little boxes in a good 
percentage of the advertisements in a 
certain issue—the little spaces in 
which special offers being made, 
special questions being asked, along 
with special incentives for cooper- 
ating. 

Who knows? Perhaps we have 
something here. 

Accuracy in Mailing Lists 

We have been in such an over-sold 
condition that while we have carried on 
our space in the industrial magazines, 
we have done very little in direct mail 
advertising. This in turn has, natu- 
rally, led to neglect of our mailing list 
which, I must admit, is in rather bad 
shape. Not much has been done with 
it during the past eight years except 
to make the corrections that come to us. 

Would you recommend ditching it 
ind starting anew, or would you think 

we might rebuilt it? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

As you will probably use your 
salesmen to rebuild your list, we 
would not recommend throwing it 

out, but rather would give each sales- 
man the names in his territory on 
separate slips of paper. These might 
he bound together between covers, 
using post or ring binder for conven- 
ience. Would recommend that the 
form be printed covering the infor- 
mation you would like to have. such as 
ine of business, potential value, etc. 
(he salesman can then use this on his 
ext round of calls, taking off names, 
putting on names, adding the informa- 
tion, ete., until the list is accurate and 
omplete. 

We would suggest urging your sales 
anager to take charge of this, as the 
nen are reporting to him and they 
will be more likely to complete the 
vork promptly for him. 

Because of the tremendous number 

f changes during the past period, 
“ome companies have given up per- 
sonal names. However, we urge per- 
sonal names, as this is helpful to both 
the salesman and to the direct mail 
fort. 
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A WORLD MARKET for HEAVY CONSTRUCTION FIELD 
3 SPECIALIZED GILLETTE PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED 

STATES 

& 

ROADS & STREETS. CCA readers are 
the key men who specify and buy equip- 
ment and materials in street and road 
maintenance, airport landing fields, 
bridges, foundations and like big-job 


construction. 


Highway—heavy contractors buy 75% of 
all heavy construction equipment. Here is 
your market for trucks; shovels; graders; 
tractors; scrapers; tires; conveyors .. . 
stone, sand and gravel, cement and as- 
phalt; wire rope; steel products; lubri- 
cants; lumber and all other materials used 
in heavy and highway work. 


Flexible, no-waste CCA circulation makes 
completely certain that only contractors 
and construction engineers and public 
officials receive the monthly issues of 


ROADS & STREETS. 


Skilled, experienced editors travel 50,000 
miles a year to bring first-hand stories 
of field activities and new methods to 
the readers. Profuse use is made of 
photos, graphs and drawings to he!p the 
reader visualize and understand descrip- 


tive material. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 

e 

WORLD CONSTRUCTION offers adver- 
tisers an opportunity to reach 10,000 key 
men in 50 nations of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. It is a bi-monthly, published in 
English. It reaches public officials, engi- 


FOR THE CONSTRUCTION WORLD USE 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
LOS ANGELES 
Also Publishers of 
WATER AND SEWAGE WORKS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


” INGENIERIA SANITARIA 


neers, contractors, and equipment dis- 
tributors in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Australia. 


Its editorial features include foreign job 
stories, methods and equipment utiliza- 
tion. Projects to be covered include: 
Highways, Airfields; Bridges; Dams; 
Harbors; Levees; Quarries; Power and 
Electrification; Tunnels (rail, highway, 
water); Water Supply and Sanitation. 


LATIN 
AMERICA 
* 


CAMINOS Y CALLES covers the heavy 
construction market throughout Latin 
America. It is the only Latin American 
publication specializing exclusively in 
highway, airport, bridge and allied con- 
struction, and which furnishes a CCA 
audited circulation statement. It is printed 
in Spanish with a Portuguese section. 


CAMINOS Y CALLES offers direct con- 
tact with public officials, engineers, con- 
tractors and importers of construction 
equipment and materials. It has the con- 
fidence of its readers because cf its able 
editorial staff of American engineers, 
known to them for many years through 
Roads & Streets, the American publica- 


tion. 


In addition to the American editors, 
CAMINOS Y CALLES has oa staff of 
collaborating editors who are leading 
engineers in Central and South America 
engaged in developing and improving 
the highway systems of their own lands. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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News That Is Local... Bid Information 
That Is Vital...Plus More and More 


ction PICTURES 


sscncesn OO BSsure 
More Intense 


Readership 


In the first six months of 1948, 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
MONTHLY 
published a total of 


501 
Pictures 


Of this total, 365 pictures were taken by 
our own photographic organization (Con- 
struction Pictures). A total of 273 were 
of machinery in operation on construction 
jobs throughout the lower Mississippi 
Valley; 129 were of personalities in the 
news of the construction industry; and 99 
were pictures of new or improved models 
of equipment and materials. 





These pictures—each and every one of 
them—assure more intense readership 
and lend added potency to the adver- 
tising message. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Oklahoma, Eastern missouri, |“ | 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, 


Mississippi and Louisiana 


















<y 





LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 























THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


. . « is the only reference source which contains 
basic statistical information on 87 primary in- 
dustrial and trade markets . . . and detailed data on 


the publications serving them. 


Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously in: 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 
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Trade Fair 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 74] 


and air conditioning equipment, 
pumps, furnaces, boilers and blowers, 
softeners and fillers were included in 
the building materials, heating and 
plumbing section. 

All types of metals and alloys were 
featured in the iron and steel group, 
the largest exhibit being furnished by 
a Canadian company and telling the 
story of aluminum production from 
the mines through to the finished 
products. In the machinery, engineer- 
ing and plant equipment section a 
great variety of heavy industrial ma- 
chinery was shown. Here were ma 
chine tools, gauges, forgings, mining 
equipment, welding equipment, granu- 
lators, chains and fittings, presses 
and machines. A United States firm 
displayed its line of press and radial 
drills, while another United States 
company offered pipe and bolt thread- 
ing machinery and turret lathes. Bat- 
teries, cables, coils, conduits and fit- 
tings, electric motors, lighting fix- 
tures, insulators and resisters were on 
view in the electrical tools, motors and 
supplies section. 

U. S. Industrial Exhibits 

Most United States displays were in 
the capital goods line although con- 
sumer goods were also shown by firms 
of this country. 

A large on-the-spot business was 
done by various manufacturers who 
had something strikingly new to of- 
fer. The president of a Canadian food 
company stated that the markets he 
had opened in less than two weeks at 
the Fair would otherwise have taken 
from five to ten years to establish. 

As a result of their participation in 
the Fair, several firms from abroad 
have indicated their intention of es- 
tablishing branch plants in Canada. 
These include firms from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France, 
Belgium, and Brazil. 

The fair will undoubtedly gain in 
prestige and importance in subsequent 
years, now that this technique of in- 
ternational trade promotion has been 
successfully tested in this Hemisphere, 
and should prove of even greater in- 
terest to United States manufacturers 
and importers than the 1948 event. 

The Canadian Fair authorities 
would welcome an international trade 
fair in the United States. Such a fair 
would encourage a greater number 
of foreign exhibitors to display their 
goods at Toronto, since they could 
move their exhibits from Canada to 
the United States and vice versa with- 
out duplication of initial expenses. 
For the same reasons the Canadian 
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International Trade Fair will be bene- 
ficial to similar fairs in the United 
States. 


Interested in U. §S. Fair 


The exhibitors and buyers from all 
over the world approached by this 
writer at the Canadian Fair expressed 
disappointment over the non-availa- 
bility in the United States of an inter- 
national trade fair similar to the one 
just held in Toronto. This confirms 
the views held by European govern- 
ment officials, heads of trade organi- 
zations and business firms on the oc- 
casion of this writer’s visit to Europe 
in September of 1947 (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, “International 
Fairs in Europe”, Dec. 13, 1947). 
Moreover, many inquiries are received 
continuously in which interest in inter- 
national trade fair in the United States 
is evidenced, even from scch far-away 
countries as Siam. 

\ well-organized international 
trade fair held under responsible aus- 
pices in the United States would un- 
doubtedly attract a large and repre- 
sentative group of foreign importers. 
Since arrangements for the soliciting 
of orders under the European recovery 
program will in the main have to be 
initiated and carried through by the 
private exporter, the presence of 
European importers at an interna- 
tional trade fair in this country would 
allow many a manufacturer exhibiting 
at such an event to take advantage 
of the increased dollar availability 
made possible under that program. 


John Abbink Heads 
U. S.-Brazil Commission 


lohn Abbink. chairman of the board 
of MeGraw-Hill International Corp., 
sailed to Brazil Aug. 27. Mr. Abbink, on 
leave from Mce- 
Graw-Hill, was re- 
cently named by 
President Truman 
to head the Ameri- 
can section of the 
Joint Brazilian-U. 
S. Economic Com- 
nission. 

In his post he 
will carry the per- 
sonal rank of Min- 
ister, which was 
conferred on him 
© assist him in carrying out his sec- 
tion of the commission’s work. The com- 
will study Brazilian 
nd capacity for economic development. 

Che U.S. section will have a technical 
‘tatf drawn beth from government and 
ndustry. 

Mr. Abbink has previously served as 
in adviser to the U.S. delegatior to the 
International Trade Organization con- 
lerence in Havana and is vice-chairman 
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Auvidiion 


... Renders a Vital Service 

A. M. & O. is aviation’s know-how 
magazine. Edited for men who work 
in aviation, it aims to provide the 
latest, most authoritative word on 
technical problems from airport 
lighting to aircraft maintenance and 
operations, from CCA rulings to 
merchandising. It offers invaluable 
guidance enabling more profitable 


airport and aircraft operations. 





... Assures Concentrated Atten- 
tion for Your Advertising 

In performing this vital technical 
service, A. M. & O. has become the 
guidebook of the aviation industry 
on-the-ground. It is avidly read at 
airports, aircraft service shops, air- 
line and military bases not only in 
the U. S. but all over the globe. 
That’s your assurance of readership 


that makes coverage count! 


One Book Coverage of ALL 
AVIATION GROUND FACILITIES 


MILITARY—-A.M. & O. reaches the main- 
tenance operations, and procurement offi- 
cers of the U.S. Air Forces who right now 
are seeking sources of supply for the $3 
billion expansion program. Ask for a copy 
of A.M. & O.’s “HOW TO SELL THE 
AIR FORCES”. 

AIRCRAFT SERVICE OPERATORS More 
than 7,500 of these Fixed Base Operators 
are engaged in SELLING, SERVICING 
and OPERATING aircraft. They are the 
industry’s point-of-sale for aeronautical 
goods of all kinds. They own or operate 


most of the civil airports, purchase better 


than 60‘: of the light planes, repair and 


service most of the planes in operation. 


Avion 


Guidebook of the 
Aviation Industry 
on the Ground 





AIR TRANSPORT— More than 6,000 sched- 
uled and non-scheduled planes are now in 
operation. A.M. & O. gets complete cover- 
age of purchasing executives and key 


maintenance and operations personnel 
down to foremen in airlines all over the 
world. 

AIRPORTS 


of 1947; by 1952 the number will exceed 


There were 5,755 at the end 


8,000. A.M. & O. covers the Airport Man- 
agers responsible for operation and main- 


tenance of airports. 


LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS INFLUENCING AND REG- 
ULATING CIVIL AVIATION 


MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS 


AND AVIATION SERVICE MAGA? 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


1948 
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largest number of advertising pages... Your space sched- 
ule will do a job in THE TIMBERMAN by covering key 
management and purchasing factors in the lumber, log- 


ging, plywood, box and woodworking fields. 


@ THE TIMBERMAN 


An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 
@ 519 S.W. PARK AVENUE « 






; 
F ne . 


THE LETTER SAID: “Responses from our advertise- 
ment in THE TIMBERMAN have come from England, 
Netherland West Indies, Alaska, Philippines and all parts 
of the United States”... Many advertisers write in similar 
vein, for the reason that THE TIMBERMAN has reader- 
ship, prestige and influence that comes from nearly fifty 
years of publishing under one ownership and management. 


PROVED LEADERSHIP OF THE TIMBERMAN 
in the lumber industry is a matter of record—largest total 


net paid circulation; largest number of editorial pages; 


PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Also publishers of WESTERN BUILDING, the light construct 
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FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON 


87 INDUSTRIAL and TRADE MARKETS... 


SEE YOUR NEW 


1949 MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
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of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce committee on commercial policy. 
He has served as chairman of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. 

Mr. Abbink joined McGraw-Hill in 
1921 to make a special survey, and re- 
mained to establish Business Publishers 
International Corp.—the predecessor of 
the present international division—in 
1925. In 1938 he was a delegate from 
the U.S. to the Third Pan-American 
Highway Congress held in Chile. 

He also has been publisher of Engi- 
neering News-Record and of Construc- 
tion Methods, president of BPIC and 
chairman of the board of the inter- 
national corporation. 


Reader's Digest Doubles 
Its Export Advertising 


The numbers of advertisers using 
the International Editions of the 
Reader's Digest has doubled since last 
year’s tabulation. A new list of 491 
advertisers has been released by the 
magazine which shows that a large 
proportion of these new advertisers 
are foreign firms whose advertising 
is competitive with U.S. exporters for 
the attention of foreign markets. 

\ check of individual editions 
shows that of 71 advertisers in the 
Australian edition, 26 are American 
or American subsidiaries and 45 are 
Australian, British, Canadian 01 
Swiss. In the French edition, only 26 
out of 124 are American. And of 73 
advertisers in the Southern African 
Reader's Digest, American firms num- 
ber only 39. 

While the majority of advertiser- 
in the Spanish and Portuguese edi 
tions of the Reader's Digest are still 
American firms or their subsidiaries. 
the number of local competitors is on 
the increase. The growing industr.- 
alization of Brazil has led to develop- 
ment of a number of new local!y 
manufactured products on a scale sal- 
ficiently large to call for advertising 
in the Reader’s Digest. Among such 
new advertisers in the Portuguese 
Edition are Gessy (soap), Rugol and 
Leite de Colonia (cosmetics), Sara 
gossy (sports clothes) and Rochedeo 
(aluminum). 

Cash Joins International Corp. 

James H. Cash has been appointed 
sales representative in the Chicago of- 
fice tor McGraw-Hill International 
Corp. He represents El Framaceutico 
and Pharmacy International, leading ex- 
port magazines in the pharmaceutical 


field. 


Van Diver & Carlyle Expand Quarters 

Van Diver & Carlyle have expanded 
their quarters on the llth floor of the 
McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 
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Ohio Chemical 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 37] 


tising staff of six, mostly clerical, assist- 
ed by the agency, Meerman’s, Inc., 
turns out a volume of technical sales 
and advertising material that many 
advertising departments would consider 
a substantial achievement. 

In 1947, for example, Ohio pro- 
duced 52 items of literature, an aver- 
age of one per week, with a total of 
more than 740,000 pieces. The adver- 
tising department directly serviced 
more than 8,000 inquiries arising 
from direct mail, from advertising in 
medical and hopsital journals and 
business papers, and from Ohio’s own 
unique external house organ, Surgical 
Equipment. 

The latter, with a circulation of 
31,000 among hospital superintend- 
ents, chief nurses, surgeons, anesthe- 
tists, hospital architects and Army 
and Navy hospital administrators, is 
one of the most unique and effective 
external house magazines published 
in this country. 


Ad Copy Predominates 


Issued six times a year, Surgical 
Equipment is devoted almost entirely 
to a serious, hard-hitting sales and 
service job. Most of the 32 pages of 
each issue are packed with picture and 
caption sales copy for Ohio’s 12 lines, 
plus advertising for such other hos- 
pital suppliers as_ International 
Nickel, Merck & Co., Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Warren Webster & Co., 
and Huntington Laboratories. The 
few editorial pages are heavily salted 
with helpful technical field reports 
on equipment installations in impor- 
tant hospitals, illustrated with special 
field photographs of Ohio equipment. 

Surgical Equipment’s inside and 
back covers are turned over each 
month to eight C. O. D. postal cards 
that produce a high percentage of 
onvertable inquiries for Ohio lines 
is well as those of other advertisers. 
\ctually four out of the six people in 
Yhio’s advertising department work 
rimarily on handling of inquiries, 

aintenance of mailing lists, and fill- 
ng of requests for various pieces of 

terature. 

Another highly productive form of 
rromotion for Ohio is strictly on the 
public service side. The advertising 
department combs medical, dental 
ind hospital journals for editorial 
eatures on anesthesia, oxygen ther- 
ipy and kindred subjects. Carefully 
elected features are reprinted for dis- 
ribution to the profession, and are 


(Continued on page 1506) 


WHENEVER TOP EXECUTIVES 


Confer... 








— the Industry-wide News-Magazine is in the Picture. 


Finding @ prospect, and converting 
him into a steady customer is 
usually considered the job of a 
good salesman. And in lush selling 
times, a really good man may be 
able to perform the entire five 
separate selling operations neces- 
sary to convert cold prospects 


into a steady flow of orders. 


But with stiffening sales resistance 
just ahead, your salesman will 
need the mass backing of THE 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW. 


A national coverage— about 
twice that of our nearest compet- 
itor— at half the page cost per 
thousand readers—will apply 
MECHANIZED SELLING to 
assume about three-fifths of your 
salesman's job. Finding your pros- 
pect — arousing his interest — 
creating a preference for your 
goods — these selling steps THE 
REVIEW will take over, enabling 
your salesman still to turn in 


SALES AT A PROFIT. 


The REVIEW has a growing roster of advertisers that reads like a 
Who’s-Who of the Industry. 






MEMBER 





| MILK REVIEW 
BUTTER REVIEW 
566 4 POULTRY REVIEW 








URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 
South Central Representative 


FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St., St. Louis 1 


Midwestern Representative 


GUY W. WHITCOMB, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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by the 
“Key Men” 


in the 


, t 
Farm Equipme” 


Industry-* 


FARM Equipment/edacling 


1014 LOCUST ST. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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STRAIGHT 
For SALES 


7.000 copies of PLASTICS 
WORLD circulated each month 
more than 90° of them by 
voluntary request) to the makers 
ind users of plastics and plas. 


tics produc ts. 


Economical Standard, next-to- 


reading units from $100 to $112. 


{vailable: Red, Orange. 


Blue, Green or Yellow for onl, 


(olor 


S75 additional. 


Results 


sands, direct to advertisers and 


Inquiries by the thou- 


through our offi e. 


Your advertising budget de- 


-erves a chance to do u“ job. 


isk us For FACTS 


Mlaslics Would 





CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
5S! Fifth Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. 
Chicago * Cleveland ¢ Los Angeles 
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Three Billions This Year 
for Road and Street Work 


This country woke up from World 
War II with a terrific thirst for better 
roads and streets. Right now, as we 
enter the fourth year after VJ day, 
auto and truck registration is at a new 
all-time peak of 38 million and climb- 
ing fast. Traffic mileage has reached 
astronomical proportions, and high- 
way and street engineers simply don’t 
know how they’II ever begin to rebuild 
roadways faster than they're being 
worn out, let alone construct all those 
bright new urban express highways, 
inter-city arterials and farm-to-market 
roads so urgently needed. A recent 
survey puts the bill for this need at 
22 billion dollars. 

Dollar-wise, 1948 will be the big- 
gest roadbuilding year in U. S. his- 
tory, with $1,750,000,000 spent for 
new road construction. Another bil- 
lion will go for maintenance and re- 
pairs of present roads. Cities and 
towns will spend another quarter- 
billion or more for local street im- 
provements. \ three-billion-dollar 
market, in short, for road materials, 
earth-moving rigs, tractors, trucks, 
rock drills, air tools, pavers, crushers, 
rollers and a thousand other products 
and services. 

Road construction, as everyone was 
acutely aware, was held back during 
the war to all but the most vital pro- 
jects, while war-industry and military 
traffic wrecked pavements wholesale. 
Yet this far-flung industrial colossus, 
scattered along a_ three-million-mile 
front, never did dwindle to peanut 
size. During 1945 over $386 millions 
were invested in road construction 
alone (not including upkeep). The 
pace accelerated to $772 millions in 
1946, to $1,233 millions in 1947, and 
to a probable $1,750 millions for the 
present year. This October is to see 
a peak for 1948, according to Chas. 
M. Upham, engineer-director of the 
American Road Builders, with $250 
millions spent in a single month. Con- 
tracts by state highway departments 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


were up 38% over last year for the 
first five months, with this percentage 
gain climbing steadily as the highway 
departments gradually solve person- 
nel shortages and other expansion 
problems. 


Funds Pouring In 

Road building, being publicly fi- 
nanced, is geared to the pace at which 
highway funds pour in. Gasoline tax- 
es are at a new high peak, and gas tax 
rates per gallon will likely be in- 
creased in some states. Twenty states 
now forbid diversion of these funds to 
non-highway use, with iron-clad con- 
stitutional amendments to this effect. 
The 80th Congress extended federal 
highway aid to 1952, at $450 millions 
annually, which with unspent funds 
from past years assures ample funds 
to maintain and surpass the present 
rate of road building on a 50-50 state- 
federal matching basis 

Most significant of all, to the long- 
range analyst of this market, tech- 
niques have been perfected and tried 
out successfully for surveying a state’s 
over-all road, street and bridge needs, 
translating that need into dramatic 
and appealing form, and selling the 
legislature, the governor and _ the 
people on enacting legislation for the 
roads needed. That happened last 
year in California, which now is as- 
sured a road program of nearly two 
billion dollars over the next decade. 
The No. 1 state in road work! 

Highway authorities know from ex- 
perience that a four-billion-dollar an- 
nual construction pace is needed today 
to catch up with the nation’s road 
needs, and that the inarticulate public 
will OK any sound means of in- 
creasing present roadbuilding revenue 


sources, 


Toll Roads Too 

So restive has the public become in 
some eastern and mid-western states 
that the toll road idea is gaining 
ground fast. Heaven forbid that a 
rash of toll gates break out all over 
our now free and open highway sys- 
tem! But for deluxe service here and 
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there, you'll see them, just as sure 
as the famed Pennsylvania Turnpike 
is clearing a million dollars a month. 
Which it is. Just recently the Turn- 
pike Authority offered—and bankers 
snapped up—$134 millions in reve- 
nue bonds, largest revenue bond issue 
in history, to refinance the present 
160-mile Turnpike and build an ex- 
tension eastward to the edge of Phil- 
adelphia. Other turnpike projects, to 
be financed by similar private funds, 
are in the cards in a half dozen states. 
It looks like road building is sure 
to continue to be a growing giant,- 
Harold J. McKeever, Editor Roads 


and streets. 


Merchandising Policy Board 
To Guide U. S. Radiator 


Market Expansion 


A five man board to advise on major 
policies of merchandising, distribution 
and product selection on a company- 
wide level, has been appointed by the 
United States Radiator Corp., Detroit, 
1ccording to Wesley J. Peeples, presi- 
dent and chairman. 

“The growing importance of mer- 
chandising in the expansion program 
of United States Radiator Corporation,” 
said Mr. Peoples, “makes it advisable 
to have this new board. In this way 
the extensive experience and best ad- 
vice of the company’s distribution and 
sales organization is available before 
major decisions are reached as to 
products and markets and other similar 
problems. 

“It is well known that United States 
Radiator intends to expand substantially 
its distribution and selling activities in 
products made by other manufacturers. 
The established nation-wide sales and 
distributing organization already exist- 
ing in United States Radiator allows 
manufacturers in this industry to capi- 
talize on our organization rather than 
attempt to set up their own selling and 
distributing staffs and branches, which 
would be a long and costly process. 

“Our advisory board will make defi- 
nite recommendations on prospective 
new products, methods of selling, im- 
provement in product, marketability and 
the best ways and means of expanding 
markets both for established and new 
products. With the creation of this 
board, the executive management will 
have the benefit of the best and most 
experienced advice from the men whose 
iob it is to merchandise products made 
by the company or by other manufac- 
turers.” 

Members of the board, all of whom 
ire United States Radiator Corporation 
branch managers, include the following: 
\. F. Westerfield, Southern Branch 

Atlanta), chairman; T. R. Flanagan, 
New York Branch, secretary; G. R. 
lickman, Boston Branch; R. K. Mil- 
ward, Detroit Branch; and D. E. Welsh, 
Philadelphia Branch. 
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OF EXECUTIVE INFLUENCE 








Provides the most identifiable group 
of top executives of any magazine in 
its field ....a 100°4 name-by-nam« 
count of the entire circulation. 


29,569 presidents . . . . 

16,785 chairmen, owners, partners 

2,920 vice-presidents 

3,314 secretaries 

2.479 treasurers. — 

22,470 general managers, factory 
managers, sales managers, 
and so on 








FOR DETAILED 
—— DATA 
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When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. it means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and _ similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 



























Ask For Factual Highlights 
ON THE TREMENDOUS PURCHASING 


POWER OF THE CREAMERY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


Wherever there's grass there are cows 
... and the manufacturing of CREAMERY 
butter, cheese, and evaporated, con- 
densed, and dry milk. Throughout America's 
lush dairylands, thousands of modern 
creameries, cheese factories, and con- 
denseries daily convert many millions of 
pounds of milk into nutritious and sus- 
taining dairy products . . . bulwarks of 
the nation's basic diet. This vast network 
of plants and factories, teeming with 
highly industrialized activities for long 
hours of the day, represents one of the 
country's rithest, most responsive and 
able-to-buy-and-pay markets. Countless 
thousands of trucks daily haul fresh milk 
to the factories. Here, an army of skilled 
workers . . . buttermakers, cheesematkers, 
operators, and technicians . . . process 
the milk with the most sanitary, most 
elaborate and efficient food handling 
equipment ever devised. And covering 
this huge market which buys an endless 
variety of shipping, transportation, proc- 
essing, packaging, handling, and manu- 


THE OLSEN PUBL 


1445 WN. FIFTH STREET 





facturing equipment, is the industry-pre- 
ferred ABC NATIONAL BUTTER AND 
CHEESE JOURNAL. The “JOURNAL” 
gives you pin-point precision coverage 
with a no-loss no-waste balance between 
active circulation and active subscriber- 
producing-and-purchasing power. The 
“JOURNAL” goes where work is done 
and goods are bought . . . for 38 years 
the most profitable advertising medium 
in these industries. 


Survey Facts 


Free to advertisers 
and advertising 
agencies: market- 
ing, merchandising 
data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help 
you plan more ef- 
fective advertising 
and increase your 
sales to the dairy 
industries. Lists and 
addressing - mailing 


DATA 
| SERVICE 





services at moder- t 

ate cost. Ask us — i 

we have it — or Ja a 
get it. 


ISHING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 















@ Read by more coal mer- 


chants — more coal sales 


executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 
publication. 

CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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CLYDE J. HIBLER 
Consultant 


TECHNICAL WRITING 


Catalogs, Publicity 
Training Manuals 
30 W. Washington Street 
CEntral 6-3910, Chicago 2, Ill. 














METHODS ENGINEERS 


Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 


leading manufacturing plants use Topflight’s 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tapeto 
meet A-N specs. - assembly line - follow 


through - instruction labels. Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 


| Ohio Chemical 
| [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 753| 
listed in handy bibliographies that 
may be distributed as bill inserts o1 
as stuffers with other advertising ma- 
terial. The reprints help broaden the 
market for humane gas applications. 
The professional men who ask for 
editorial reprints on various gas ap- 
plications are usually prime prospects 
for later followup by direct mail and 
personal calls. 

Paralleling the reprint bibliogra- 
phies in public service value are the 
various caution cards, cylinder tags, 
no smoking signs, oxygen therapy 
tables, etc. prepared for use in hos- 
pitals and medical and dental offices. 
Indicative of the popularity of such 
“point of use” material is the fact that 
75% of eligible dealers ordered sev- 
eral hundred thousand cylinder tags 
with their names imprinted. 


Production Costs Low 

Virtually all of Ohio’s printed 
matter is packed with good product 
illustration photography and typical- 
ly industrial “tell all” copy. Cost-per- 
impression of literature is held to a 
minimum by careful design that per- 
mits re-use of the same art and type 
for catalog pages, sales bulletins, 
product literature, advertising  in- 
serts, and special direct mailings. 
Well-written letters from the sales 
and advertising managers inform 
salesmen and dealers of the general 
distribution of advertising material. 
and suggest thorough field use of the 
same printed matter in personal sell- 
ing and at shows and exhibits. Thus 
each dollar invested in printed pro- 
duction gets pretty close to maximum 
sales promotion results. 

Ohio’s salesmen, dealers and gas 
service station personnel usually re- 
ceive some piece of sales or advertis- 
ing material from the home office at 
Madison each week. These well-timed 
and well-spaced merchandising mail- 
ings help keep the field staff sold on 
the utility of the sales promotion 
effort, as well as keeping the men in- 
formed of the important technical and 
sales features of Ohio products. 

Backed up by three-quarters of a 
million pieces of printed matter a 
year, plus a representative schedule 
in hospital, medical and dental busi- 
ness papers and professional journals. 
Ohio's sales organization has so far 
been able to keep both gas and equip- 
ment division plants humming at ca- 
pacity. The real impact of the inten- 
sive direct mail and space advertising 
program will be felt, Ohio’s sales- 
minded management believes. when 
today’s order backlogs begin to fall. 
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[hen personal selling, direct mail 
ind advertising will all carry their 
full shares of the sales objectives... 
adequate volume to maintain plant 
efficiency, and minimum unit sales 


osts. 


ROBERT B. HUDDLESTON 

Robert B. Huddleston, 47, advertis- 
ng manager of American Type Found- 
ers Sales Corp., died Sept. 16 at his 
New York City 
home after a brief 
illness. The body 
was taken to Laur- 
ens, la.. tor nat 
ment after services 
held Sept. 19 in New 
York. 

Mr. Huddleston 
was widely known 
in both industrial 
advertising and 
R. B. HUDDLESTON graphic arts. He was 

active in Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey, the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and 
Direct Mail Advertisers Association. 

He spent a great deal of his time 
iway from the ATF home office in 
Elizabeth, N. J., speaking before trade 
neetings and conventions, craftsman’s 
clubs and other groups. 

\ graduate of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Mr. Huddleston 
was for some years registrar of the U. of 





C. engineering school before joining 
ATF in 1937. 


WILBUR C. MASSOW 

Wilbur C. Massow. 35. assistant 
sales manager of Walsh Press & Die Co.., 
i: division of American Gage & Machine 
Co., Chicago, died July 26 after a very 
rrief illness. A Northwestern university 
sraduate, he was a member of the Chi- 
cago Chapter ASTE. 


Crane Co. Advances Kanagy 
HughM. Kanagy has been appointed 
issistant manager of the advertising 
nd sales promotion department of 
Crane Co., Chicago. A member of the 
Crane Co. sales training department for 
past few years, Mr. Kanagy will as- 
ime plumbing and heating advertising 
sponsibilities of the late Lester Var- 


ey 


Andrews Agency Handles 
Entire Buda Account 
The Buda Co. has appointed the An- 
ews Agency, Milwaukee, to handle the 
ivertising of all Buda products. Since 
ebruary the agency has handled engine 
id generator set advertising and now 
lds to that the company’s railroad and 
dustrial products advertising. 


Patterson Joins U. S. News 
Buell A. Patterson has resigned as di- 
ctor of public relations for American 
\irlines to become director of the pub- 
relations division of the advertising 
epartment of U. S. News & World Re 


rr 
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You Pay 


Our Money 


and TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


What Kind of 


Catalog Cover Do YOU Like? 


We'll send samples —Tell us how many covers you'll need 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE 


WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 


The average active 
life of this publication 
is 12 days — before 














being filed for future 
reference. 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 


VERIFIED BY FACT FINDERS 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
LExington 2-4566 














SNIPS 


A Journal of Con- 
structive Help to the 
Metal. Ventila- 


Sheet 


tion, Air Conditioning, 


Warm Air Heating 
and Roofing Trades. 


Used year after year 
by over 200 Industrial 
Advertisers who know 
well. 


their market 







FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 


Send for Our 
CCA Report 
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SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St 
Chicago 44, Ill. 

















Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


1 When the product you ore advertis- 
@ ing has to do with the design, mix- 
ing, transporting, handling, orming, 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 
precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only real 


customer prospects 

2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work: 

The concrete products monufacturer: 

The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


3 And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
@ tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all! three. 


informa- 
figures 


oP a Write today for 


r) , complete 
> tion and latest 


circulation 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
DAILY NEWS BLOG. CHICAGO 6 


1937 
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Books for Marketing Men 


By B. M. WALBERG 





EFFECTIVE TALKING IN CONFERENCE 
By John Mantle Clapp 

Published 1948, by The Ronald Press 

15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Price: $2.50 


“Conference talking, the presentation 
of ideas in small meetings, has become 
the most important type of group ad- 
dresses today because it is in confer- 
ences and committee sessions that de- 
cisions are made.” 

The inarticulate advertising man will 
find this well-written book a blessing 
in disguise. Written to help the busy 
man in “his handling of the informal 
discussion of conferences and small 
meetings,” it is chockful of apt, suitable 
and practical key principles for effec- 
tive talking in conference. 

For advertising men who have “never 
been talkers”, considerable worth while 
assistance can be garnered through a 
thorough study of this book. 


BLUEPRINT for PUBLIC RELATIONS 

by D. H. Plackard & C. Blackmon 
Published 1947, by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Price: $3.50 


In the April issue of InpustTriaL 
Marketinc, Edward H. Peplow, Jr., 
a former NIAA director, reports on pub- 
lic relations. The article’s opening para- 
graph tells the story very succently. It 
is worth repeating. 

“Three years ago I thought that 

the public relations and advertis- 

ing job being done by American 
industry was terrific. Today I think 

it stinks!” (our italics) 

And it is because of such a situation 
that books like “Blueprint for Public 
Relations” should be must reading for 
the industrial advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager. Of the many books 
on the subject of public relations, now 
flooding the book stalls, this one is 
truly an outstandingly excellent contri- 
bution. 

For the authors, both practical pub- 
licity and public relations counsellors, 
have really blueprinted public relations 
in a manner, which will make many an 
industrial ad man realize that there is 
more to the entire field than just send- 
ing out a press release now and then 
about products and people. 

The statement that public relations 
“in one sense, is the administrative or 
operating philosophy of an organiza- 
tion” should be set in 96-point bold 
type and pasted over the desk of all 
management officials. And when man- 
agement will remember that publicity 
“is not to be considered in the same 
category as advertising and is not justly 
comparable with it. Its results are not 
immediate; a dollar spent for publicity 


does not always bring tangible sales 
returns, then perhaps some of the 
public relations tripe which now comes 
to light may eventually (and real soon. 
we hope) vanish from our lives. 

There have been many books on the 
subject of public relations and the 
stream evidently will never come down 
to a trickle. The whole field of public 
relations needs many champions to ex- 
pound its practical usefulness. But as 
long as public relations men themselves 
will occasionally come up with books 
like “Blueprint for Public Relations” 
there is hope that some day an aure 
of respectability will envelop the pro- 
fession, which Booth Mooney in the 
foreword says “only now is emerging 
from the shadowland of whoop-it-up 
quackery.” 

It is very seldom that this reviewer 
goes overboard for a book. But in this 
instance, this book is. the kind which 
industrial advertising men can read and 
study with tremendous gain and profit. 
Especially. it is urged that you take the 
chapter “Blueprint for Minimax Rela- 
tions” (Minimax-minimum negative 
and maximum positive public relations ) 
and practically memorize it. It is, by 
far, the best we have seen on this sub- 
ject in many a year. 

As the authors state “when 
while publicity does fail, it is usually 
because of unskilled planning or exe- 
cution—or because it was not given 
time to do its job.” There’s a lot of 
constructive work yet to be done by in- 
dustrial ad men in public relations and 
publicity, and it is high time we got 
around to it. This book will prove a 
practical manual. 


. 


worth 


OPEN MARKETS 

By Vernon A. Mund 

Published 1948, by Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Price: $3.00 


The advertising man who is concerned 
with marketing . . . and we wonder how 
many industrial advertising men take 
more than just a passive interest in this 
phase of their work . . . will enjoy the 
reading of “Open Markets”. As a de- 
tailed and careful study of markets and 
the pricing process, the book is a 
decided contribution to this ever- 
fascinating subject. 

Of particular interest in the book are 
the chapters covering the rise and de- 
cline of open markets in Europe as well 
as in the United States. As a historial 
survey, we have yet to see a more lucid 
picture of the development of markets 
from ancient civilization to today. 

Primarily, the author “suggests con- 
structive proposals to solve the eco- 
nomic problems of monopoly by govern- 
mental establishment of new free and 
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and agricultural products.” 
True, managements of certain basic 
industries may differ with Dr. Mund, 







open markets for our basic tndustrial 
| 
| 
| 














spiral-bound book will give you many 


° but, on the whole, his presentation of 
“Open Markets” is a most interesting 
one, and should be read by industrial 
advertising men. It may help you to 
better understand just what is behind ’ Sa 
s “free enterprise . ON 
e — 
s 199 “STARTS” and “STOPS” 
% for SUCCESSFUL SALES LETTERS f 
Published 1947 by Cardinal Book Company 
e 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. e 
. Price: $4.98 ‘ 
7 Recently a copy chief said that if Whether you're selling Machinery, 
: advertising ony Wee Ween 6s though | Chemicals, Equipment and Supplies or 
it were for sales letters, the advertise- aad the P A Cube tines 
ments would definitely prove more effec- amy rs apne iglew agi. A th 
: tive. This seems to be borne out by ——— may nly Sati a ee 
this book which is a compilation of who have the BUY = “a snp 
- tested sales letter openings and closings a-round—You can tell your sales - 
that have proved effective in actual use. > ap cane whe — me ee 
, The compilers suggest “with just a and you can influence buying decisions 
s stroke of the pen here and there, you by getting your product story across 
e can readily adapt these ‘starts’ and to foremen and skilled operators whose 
; ‘stops’ for YOUR needs .. .”. We be- recommendations count— 
lieve, however, that a reading of this "| 
| 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 








d a practical idea for improving your ad- 

, vertising and sales letter copy, even if 

you never use “just a stroke of the pen.” aud PAPER WORLD 

: LAYOUT 

e by Charles J. Felten / 

Published 1947, by the Author the D Y 

> 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. ofend 00% gor oe: 

) Price: $5.00 ae 

, This hook rightfully belongs with the The oldest A. B. C. monthly magazine serving this important 

; very many fine books on the subject of industry is a welcome visitor to the desks of your prospects. 
“Layout”. The author, a practicing Its voluntary-paid circulation, the largest in its field, is built 

layout specialist and typographer, de- on the publication's editorial excellence. It is the best read 

velops in a most interesting manner the and most influential publication serving the industry. 
techniques for planning, designing and Advertisers get straight-to-the-man action. YOUR prospect— 
production of all types of printed mat- Q ie te who'll 
ter. Recommended not only for the the man you must see to get . e or ve 1s e or ' 
artist who undoubtedly will find this "listen" to your sales story in his favorite trade publication. 

book invaluable. but the advertising The FRITZ organization knows this market whose annual pro- 

manager will also discover that this duction runs close to $4,000,000,000. It offers its knowledge 

elementary and informative text will of the industry and market to Suppliers and Advertising 


assist him in a better understanding of 


practical layout techniques Agencies and is ready to open the door in a BIG way to 


Since 1919 a advertisers who want to see the RIGHT men! 


REPORT on RESEARCHING RESEARCHERS Service organ- 
by Archibald S. Bennett 


ization to pulp 
Published 1948, by A. S. Bennett Associates FR agi - l) BL | C AT () S | N [ 
93 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. — paper mak- | N ’ . 
ee om 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO S, ‘LL 
Certainly, this report follows, the au- ; 


thor’s slogan on his letterhead: “Find 
the facts and let them lead where they 




















will.” 
The report covers and sunmarizes 
three surveys of available part-time For new information on 


local market-research interviewers and 


supervisors made by A. S. Bennett A US SS MA K S 
\ssociates. It attempts to offset the 87 INDUSTRIAL ND B INE R ET 

nuch uncalled-for criticism by manage- 2 P 
nent as to the ability of part-time re- and detailed media presentations of over 
searchers to do a thorough job of mar- 


ket and opinion studies. 200 PUBLICATIONS 


If your company is involved in a 
narket research study or is contem 


lating such < oject, is re ] 
See ee ee MARKET DATA NUMBER 


interesting reading. 
proves his contentions that part-time 
researchers do a good job. It is a meri- INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
torious contribution “to the data and to 


the techniques of market research.” 
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see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 




















A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 


N.1 A.A. 


Ylews 


President: WILLIAM A. MARSTELLER, manager, Advertising 
and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Po. 


Executive Secretary: BLAINE G. WILEY. 


National Headquarters: |756 Broadway, New York !9 


McGraw-Hill Publishes Rochester's Winning Ad Text 


FOUR year project of 50 working 
admen reaches its climax this fall. 

It is the textbook, “Practical Ad- 
vertising Procedure,” written by mem- 
bers of the Rochester chapter of NI- 
AA, and winner of the first annual 
McGraw-Hill Award for NIAA chap- 
ter achievement. 

The text was trial-tanght at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester by the school’s in- 
structors and by RIA men. The book 
is being used in the NIAA college co- 
operation program as official text. 

The book places appropriate empha- 
sis on industrial advertising problems 
and is authoritative in treatment of all 
advertising fields. The authors are 
practicing ad men who, in writing the 
book, have filled a gap in available ad- 
vertising educational material. 

As an additional working tool, the 
text is accompanied by a teacher’s man- 
ual which includes chapter summaries, 
bibliographies, chapter outlines, teach- 
ing aids, student teaching 
schedule and a visual aids bibliography. 

Chapters cover these subjects: 


projects, 


Foreword: Opportunities in Adver- 
tising 
1. Advertising and its relationship 
to sales 


y & Development ot the sales plan 

3. Development of the advertising 
plan 

1. Preview of basi steps 

5. Choosing and interpreting the 
advertising theme 

6. Illustrating the theme 

7. Producing printed advertising 

8. General consideration in media 

selection 

9. Direct mail 

10. Magazines 

ll. Newspapers 


12. Radio 

13. Outdoor and transportation 
14. Company publications 

15. Catalogs 


16. Motion pictures and slide films 
17. Exhibits 


18. Point of sale advertising and 
dealer helps 

19. Publicity 

20. Retail advertising 

21. Export advertising 

22. Merchandising the advertising 
program 

23. The advertising manager 

24. The advertising agency 


Buffalo Chapter Announces 
'49 Conference Chairmen 

At the first meeting in September of 
the Niagara Frontier Industrial Adver- 
tisers, names of committee heads for the 


1949 NIAA conference at Buffalo were 
announced. Conference dates are June 
12-15 and Hotel Statler will be the head- 


quarters. 

General chairman for the 49 meeting 
is Blaine Wiley, NIAA executive secre- 
tary, and chapter president Fred B. 
Stubinger of Buffalo Forge Co. Other 
chairmen announced are: program, Ken 
neth G. Niblack, Melvin F. Hall Ads 
Agency; publicity, Herbert S. Spencer. 
Durex Plastics & Chemicals; panels. 
Norman F. Hadley, Hadley Displays; 
attendance promotion, John V. Cockin. 
American Optical Co.; hotel arrange 
ments, Merle Wilcox, R. C. Neal Co.: 
entertainment, Sam Crowell, Holling 
Press; speaker, Gordon Campbell, pub- 


lishers representative. 


Picnic Brings Together 
St. Louis IM Council 

Industrial Marketing Council of St. 
Louis opened its season with a picinic 
on Sept. 17 and a meeting on Sept. 23. 
Plans for the coming year were made 
by the chapter with the naming of com- 
mittee chairmen: program, Bill Gordon, 
Ad-Craft; entertainment, Ed. Hunsin- 
ger, Bermingham & Prosser; publicity, 
Bill Marsden, Vestal, Inc.; constitu- 
tional, H. Von P. Thomas, Bussmann 
Mfg. Co.; membership, C. W. Cook, 


Ridgway Co.; employment, G. G. Sears, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; auditing, 
L. C. Debrunz, Wagner Electric Co. 


Unique Conditions Cloud 
Business Forecasts: Palyi 

The Berlin situation has been aggra 
vated by Russia as a means of delay- 
ing Germany's reconstruction, which it 
is the Soviet policy to block in the in- 
terests of “security.” 

If the difficulties at Berlin are sur- 
mounted, the Russians will create new 
crises elsewhere in Germany with the 
same objective. 

Those statements were made by Dr. 
Melchior Palyi, financial adviser and 
former German banker, at the first 
meeting of the season of the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association. Dr. 
Palyi has just returned from Europe. 

Declaring that the Germans have no 
use for the United States, but that their 
feelings toward us resembles affection 
when compared to their hatred of Rus- 
sians, Dr. Palyi said: 

“Russia knows that once Germany 
is reconstructed, Russia will have to go 


to war. Every other question is a side- 
show. Industrial reconstruction will 
mean revival of Germany's military 
might. fer one always follows the 
other.” 


Dr. Palyi said that business forecasts 
are more difficult after World War II 
than ever before because there is no 
parallel in history. The reasons: 

l. Never before have we emerged 
from a war with continued government 
spending on a grand scale. 

2. Never before did we go into the 
peace with such high taxes, especially 
income taxes. 

3. Never before has this or any other 
capitalistic country subsidized — busi- 
ness on such a scale, with subsidization 
of capital, foodstuffs (through farm 
parity, ete.) and housing (through 
credit guarantees). 

Central Ohio Men 
Take Chapter Posts 

National delegates and committee 
chaimen for the Central Ohio Indus 
trial Marketers have been announced 
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by John A. Zimmerman, advertising 
manager of Robbis & Meyers, Spring- 
field, O., and president of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association affili- 
ate. 

Directors of COIM have named W. 
H. Kight, president of the Kight Ad- 
vertising Co., Columbus, and L. H. Me- 
Reynolds, advertising manager of the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, as national 
delegates. 

William Stutz of the Central Ohio 
Paper Co., Columbus, heads the member- 
ship committee. He will be assisted by 
Harry Mumn, representative of Build- 
ng Supply News. 

Chairman of the program committee 
is Glen Baker, general manager of the 
Ruby Chemical Co., Columbus. J. M. 
Millios, advertising manager of the 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co., Columbus, 
is chairman of the publicity committee. 


Conover & Moffit Talk 
At Milwaukee Meeting 


Scheduled for Milwaukee Industrial 
Marketing Assn.’s first fall meeting were 
i pair of speakers: Harvey Conover, 
president of Conover-Mast Publications, 
New York; and Cy Moffit, editor of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer of 
Racine. Mr. Conover presented the talk 
“Industrial Market Analysis” which he 
originally gave at the NIAA conference 
n Baltimore. Mr. Moffit discussed 
Flesch theories on “plain talk” and of- 
fered results of actual application of Dr. 
Flesch’s rules to his own publication. 


Film Program Starts Off 
Rockford Fall Season 


Rockford chapter's September meet- 
ng was conducted by new officers: 
president, Jack Glynn; vice-president, 
Bob Brand, Cummings Brand & Me- 
Pherson; secretary, Dick Corrigan, Geo. 
D. Roper Corp; treasurer, Earle Schroe- 
ler, Hollingsworth & Collins Agency. 

Bob Brand, chairman of programs, 
showed a film produced by W. F. and 
lohn Barnes Co., showing how they 
manufactured shot in the ordnance 
plant. The purpose of this film was to 
llustrate techniques that can be used 
by manufacturers in producing indus- 
trial films. 

Standind committees appointed were: 
publicity, R. F. Corrigan, N. O’Daniel; 
nembership, Don Brubaker. Walt 
laegstrom; projects, Wendell Gallo- 
way, Cy Edwards, Roscoe Brightup; 
programs, Bob Brand: bv-laws, W. A. 
Pitschke, J. M. Kjellstrom; employment, 
\lice M. Sanner. 


Baltimore Ad Men 
Have Annual Spree 


Baltimore chapter's annual outing, 
which included the ladies this year for 
the first time, was held Sept. 21 at the 
Country Club of Maryland. 

“This year’s outing,” said Howard N. 
Williams, chairman of the event, “is 





A Little Extra Effort 


will mean 


Lots of Extra Sales in 
THE SOUTHERN HOSPITAL MARKET 


ANNUAL PURCHASES .. . OVER $200,000,000 
IMMEDIATE POTENTIAL ALMOST $1,000,000,000 





SOUTHERN HOSPITALS offers advertis- The Fastest Growing 
ers a plus value in a thriving 14-state . 

market with a sales potential that leads Hospital Market 
the nation. Strictly Southern in cov- in the Nation 
erage and editorial content, this one 
journal will carry your message to an 
audience that is ready to buy—able to 
buy. .. Over 100 regular advertisers 
have found that selling where selling is 
good produces extra sales at less cost. 
Write today for complete market data. ~ 7 VIRGINIA 
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Publication printing rather, the 
service a publication printer pro- 
vides — cannot be measured in terms 


of press hours, type, page make-up, 


FROM 


plates or deadlines. 


It’s all of these things plus a lot 
of others, including a sort of sixth 


sense that some 


This sixth sense seems somehow to 


function as “facilitator” in 


printers possess. 


getting 






‘HOW ABOUT SAMPLING 


SiPared 
SBNSE Y 


jobs through the plant on time and 
in top condition. 

WNU has been in the periodical 
printing business for years and 
years, and our list of public ations 


unique in that the ladies of MIM were 
invited to attend. 





This is due to the 


spontaneous, almost unanimous approval 
of the membership that we should have 
the ladies more often.” 


EIA Members Ballot for 
Most Popular Program 


“Doing Business in a Changing 
World” was the subject of a talk by 


Wilbur Vansant of Vansant, Dugdale & 


Co., Baltimore 


advertising agency, to 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers of Phila- 
delphia at their first meeting on Sept 2. 


clinic 


meeting, a shirt sleeve 
was held on three industrial ad- 


Preceding the 


vertising subjects. Each clinic was con- 


ducted twice 


to 


to enable 
participate during 


more 
the 


members 
pre-dinner 





is impressively long. We have a lot 
of e 

“sixth sense. 
position to do a sweet job for one 
or two more publishers. 


PUBLICATION 


that 
in a 


iat it takes, including 
” Moreover. we re 


May we tell you more? 


DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ANDOVER 3-1!830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


copy MAIL 


BAG—ALL 


UNDER ONE ROOF 











tt Your 


MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1949 SCHEDULES 


... see the 552 pages of data 
covering 87 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and 
circulations of the 2,100 busi- 
ness papers serving U. S. and 
Canadian industry — and the 
factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organiza- 


tions ... in your 


1949 INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
NUMBER 



















Leads in GROWTH 


BREWERS DIGEST is by far the 
fastest growing publication in 
the Brewing Industry 


In paid circulation and in ad- 
vertising, too, BREWERS DIGEST 
has led the entire field in the 
past decade. 


Internationally circulated, 
BREWERS DIGEST is recognized 
everywhere for its authoritative 
character and its editorial in- 


fluence. 
Write for complete FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 
information. 


Industria 
Marxet Data 
Book NuMBER 











CHICAGO 6-747 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK 17-501 Fifth Ave. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


period. 
To fir 


most 


wanted 


W. Siebe 


id out what subjects members 
information on, Nelson 
r, program chairman of Eastern 


Industrial Advertisers at Philadelphia, 


sent out 


a questionnaire. He asked that 


members vote for six subjects to be dis- 


cussed at 


“Shirt Sleeve Sessions.” 


Prospective subjects (which might be 
a valuable lead for other program chair- 


men! Ww 
1. Direc 
a. 
b. 
Ce 


2. The ABC 


ere these: 

t Mail 
Methods 

Lists 

Costs 
Statement 


3. Rating business magazines by industry 
potentials 
1. House Organs (External) 
a. Do they pay 
b. How to run one 
c. Who should have them 
5. Effective Sales Meetings 
6. Ladies Night 
a. Entertainment program 
b. Serious program 
c. Clinics program 
Separate clinic for wives and sec 
retaries. One where each can ai! 
their gripes. One for wives to 
learn about hubby's work. One 
for secretaries to learn about boss 
at home, 
7. Selling management on an adequate ad 


vertising 


8. The 
%. Effee 
10. Eval 


budget 


CCA Statement 


tive copy 
iating advertising results 


11. Advertising production problems 


12. Show 
1s. Keyir 
into 


s and exhibits 
ig advertising and sales promotion 
individual company (customers 


and prospects) sales potentials 


14. Selling management on 


a complete ad 


vertising budget 


15. How 


65% 


fringe buyers. (The 
15 percent of the 


to reach the 
who account for 


volume) 


16. Keepi 


ng the dealer—jobber—distributor 


set up selling your product 
17. How to produce technical editorial arti 


cles t 


18. What 


vertising 


19. What 


hat will be used 
should be included in the ad 
budget 


should an advertiser expect from 


its agency 


20. What 
client 
21. Mech: 


lishing that effect position, cost 


should an agency expect from its 
inical problems in magazine pub- 
of color, 


closing dates, etc. 


22. Advertising 


department systems and 


files 
23. Effective layouts 
24. Printing, engraving and art costs 
25. How should the advertising budget be 


determined (percentagewise, 


tradit 


arbitrarily, 
ionally)? 


26. Media 


a 
b 


( 
d. 
é 
f. 
4 
1. 


l 
i 
j. 





Business Magazines 


Trade Magazines 
*. General Magazines 
Movies 
*. Radio 


relevision 


s. Direct Mail 


Catalogs 


i. Point-of-Sales Material 


Exhibits 
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Financial World Commends 
100 Companies for Reports 

A gold “Oscar of industry” trophy 
and 105 silver and bronze Oscars will 
be awarded this month by Financial 
World to companies issuing the most 
attractive and readable annual re- 
ports for 1947. 

The annual awards will be pre- 
sented at a banquet Oct. 21 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. The 
Oscar winners will be chosen from 
among more than 4,000 corporations. 
In addition to the gold Oscar, silver 
Oscars will be awarded for the best 
reports in five broad industrial and 
business groups: manufacturing, 
transportation, public utilities, fi- 
nancial and merchandising. 

Oscar winners in industrial classi- 
fications include: 

Abrasives, Carborundum Co.; Air- 
craft, United Aircraft Corp.; Aluminum 
Products. Aluminum Co. of America; 
Auto Equipment, Thompson Products; 
Building Equipment, Dresser Indus- 
tries; Building Materials, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.; Cement, Marquette Cement 
Mfg. Co.; Chemical, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; Containers (Fibre), Container 
Corp. of America; Copper and Brass, 
Belden Mfg. Co.; Electrical Equipment, 
General Electric Co.: Electronics— 
Radio, P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.; Farm 
Equipment, International Harvester Co.; 
Financial Organizations, Marrill Lynch, 
Pierce Fenner & Beane; Food Contain- 
ers, Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; Glass 
(Except Containers), American Optical 
Co.: Graphic Arts, Brown & Bigelow; 
Machine Tools, Gardner-Denver Co.; 
Machinery, Food Machinery Corp.; Ma- 
terials Handling Eq., Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson: Metal Products, Blaw-Knox 
Co.; Mining, Noranda Mines, Ltd.; Of- 
fice Equipment, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine; Paint and Varnish, National Lead 
Co.; Paper Products, Dennison Mfg. 
Co.; Photo Equipment, Eastman Kodak 
Co.; Plastics. Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg.; Plywood. U. Ss. Plywood Corp.; 
Printing Equipment, AFT, Inc. 


Committee Appointed 
On Revision of NIAA By-Laws 

A by-law revision committee has been 
innounced by NIAA president William 
\. Marsteller. Committee consists of H. 
lames Christy, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester; Louis J. Ott,Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio; Keith J. Evans, 
loseph T. Ryerson, Chicago; Oakleigh 
R. French, St. Louis; E. J. Whetzle, 
\ssociated Publishers, Dallas; Fred- 
erick L. Jackson, Grinnell Co., Provi- 
dence; W. B. Montague, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh; Charles Mc- 
Donough, Combustion Engineering Co., 
New York; James E. Totten, The Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada, Toronto. 
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Rates quoted 











cepting Directories, year-books and those which have not 
furnished circulation statements. 


ing a 1/9-page unit of INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE or 34” 
4%” 


takes a Snooper 


to ferret out 


BARGAINS ® 


“Take a pencil, a pad and a Stan- 
dard Rate and Data Book, and you 
are apt to turn up some mighty in- 
teresting points. 


For Instance:— 

Below, each represented by a number, are 
ted ALL publications grouped by Standard Rate 
Jata Service in “CLASS 68—INDUSTRIAL”’—ex- 


cover a one-time insertion of space approximat- 





x 4% 

Pub'n Rate Circ'n Pub'n Rate Circ'n Pub'n Rate Circ'n 
‘ $180.00 82,287 23. 40.00 6,943 45. 23.00 1,335 
2. 115.00 8,439 24. 106.25 36,992 46. 52.00 11,172 
3. 125.00 37,015 25. 200.00 53,419 47. 70.00 8,133 
4. 60.00 6,773 26. 87.58 4,100 48. 35.00 2,382 
5. 70.00 10,355 27. 75.00 13,201 49 62.50 14,035 
é. 38.00 4,014 28. 49.00 5,841 50. 25.00 2,983 
a 140.00 85,235 29. 28.00 5,315 51 56.00 10,190 
8. 120.00 23,543 30. 45.00 5,820 52 106.25 28,000 
9. 155.00 31,684 31. 70.00 8,250 53 75.00 38,111 
10. 90.00 23,162 32. 45.00 9,499 54. 48.00 11,676 
11. 108.75 31,407 33. 85.00 12,300 55. ‘ 28.00 5,779 
12. 115.00 29,889 34, 130.00 27,308 56 60.00 15,673 
13. 60.00 15,637 35. 40.00 4,195 57 36.00 2,226 
14 165.00 53,775 36. 82.00 37,95! 58. 95.00 19,988 
15. 115.00 28,100 37. 125.00 56,863 59. 145.00 51,937 
16. 87.50 14,614 38 49.00 6,906 60. R 50.00 16,284 
17. 70.00 11,896 39. 125.00 21,665 61. 45.00 10,755 
18. 105.00 30,989 40. 38.33 25,927 62. 40.00 1,916 
19. 102.00 54,433 4\. 150.00 61,059 63. 70.00 6,108 
20. 80.00 15,100 42. 80.00 20,560 64. 63.75 8,902 
a 112.50 49,274 43. 42.00 11,625 

1. M. 145.00 90,205 44 100.00 40,208 














Compare rates and circulations of this complete list of industrial publications—see 
how clearly INDUSTRIAL MAINTEN. 
copy of the latest INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE certified Audit—lIt proves you can 


cover all Industry at one low cost. 


INDUSTRIAL 


3623-27 FILBERT ST. 


ANCE earns your preference. Send for your 


MAINTENANCE 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











PREFABRICATION 


with which is combined 


PREFABRICATED HOMES 


® ISSUED EVERY OTHER MONTH 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 





WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, fer maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 





types of products and services. 








ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT OF AD AGENCY 


wanted for creative, copy, contact, and sales work. 
Excellent opportunity for the right man, leading 
to Account Executive, Vice-President and stock- 
holder. We are a progressive, medium-sized agency 
in St. Louis, with solid accounts, established 1941 
State agency experience creative ability, starting 
salary 


Box 418, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago ti, Hl. 


New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” telis the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS * FARM GENERAL 


PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 
314 So. Federal St.. Ch cago 4 
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20. oT oF, 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
Present a 
Profitable 
Market 





for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 


Rate Cards, etc. 
7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 








THE 
"ARISTOCRAT" 
OF 
TRADE JOURNALS 


“Covering the Great Eastern Market” 








QUESTION: 
Do you have a marketing problem in the 
PLUMBING & HEATING industry? 


ANSWER: 


You won't have IF you use the LADLE 


REASON: 
For an increase in sales, you need more 
concentrated coverage in THE EASTERN 
MARKET. The best and most economical 
way to reach this market is through the 
LADLE 


For full details write today to— 


The 
LADLE, inc. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
70 East 45th Sr., 
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Relief Map Model Spurs Conveyor Sales 








INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN today are more often skilled engineers than "smoothies." They 
have to be—in a business where a single sale often totals thousands of dollars. E. W. Stephens 
(above), manager of belting sales for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., uses a relief map made 
to scale in laying out in miniature a proposed cross-country belt conveyor system. He will 
display the layout in the prospective customer's office as a graphic visual aid to his cost 
and performance statistics. Stephens engineered the world's longest belt-run—the ten-miler ot 
Shasta Dam; the highest lift belt—729 feet for an Alabama coal mine. 


Lamb Says No New Law 
Will Curb FTC Power 


Unless Congress acts to re-legalize 
the delivered price system, American 
industry will be so “Balkanized” and 
de-centralized that national advertis- 
ing and national publications will 
disappear from the economic scene, 
George P. Lamb of Kittelle & Lamb. 
New York and Washington law firm. 
told a group of advertising executives 
in Chicago. 

He predicted that if f.o.b. mill 
pricing is enforced, as demanded by 
the FTC, magazines will be obliged 
to shift from national to regional cir- 
culation. 

Addressing 


managers and agency representatives 


some 20 advertising 
at an advertising conference spon- 
sored by the Preformed Wire Rope 
Institute, Mr. Lamb urged executives 
in industry, advertising and publica- 
tions to embark on a concentrated 
public opinion drive in support of 
delivered prices. 

Declaring that the public is con- 
fused about delivered pricing because 
FTC has been tying it in with mo- 
nopoly and price-fixing, Mr. Lamb 
said: 

“Re-legalization of delivered pric- 
ing would not detract in any way 
from the basic principles of the Sher- 
man Act or legalize price-fixing and 
other agreements in restraint of 
trade.” 

He believed that there will be no 


curtailment of powers or change in 
the complexion of FTC in the next 
several years. He said that publi 
opinion, which associates FTC with 
trust busting and efforts against 
price fixing, would prevent passage 
of Congressional legislation curbing 
FTC powers. A change of national ad- 
ministration this fall cannot bring any 
changes in FTC membership, he said. 

Sumner S. Kittelle, partner of Mr. 
Lamb, told the group that the long- 
range aim of FTC apparently is de 
centralization of America’s large in 
dustrial and manufacturing plants in 
to numerous plants 
throughout the country. 


independent 


Western Electric Has 
New Ad Manager 

W. M. Reynolds, publications manage: 
of Western Electric Co., Inc., has been 





W. Whitmore 


W. M. Reynolds 


appointed advertising manager. He suc 
ceeds Will Whitmore who has left to 
become radio advertising manager of 
American Telephone and Telegraph. 
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Bemis Bag Gags 
Put Over Daily Uses 


More humor per package seems to be 
the aim of a new type of bag advertise- 
ment introduced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
in Time magazine. 

Taking rather prosaic products— 
mainly cotton, burlap, and paper bags 
these four-color advertisements achieve 
startling results that bid for high reader 
interest. 












The ads use a composite of city and 
rural scenes to show in a humorous, hu- 
man-interest way the specific uses to 
which Bemis products are put. There’s 
a whimsical touch in every block and 
bypath. 

With this unique cartoon treatment 
the advertiser is able to catalog several 
products in each ad without limiting its 
general appeal. The May 3 advertise- 
ment, for instance, shows twelve dif- 
ferent Bemis products. 

The purpose of the series is to ac- 
quaint Time readers with the wide range 
of products Bemis makes (mostly the 
diffferent types ol bags) and the many 
varied ways they serve families and in- 
dustries. It is thought to be a new de- 
parture in bag advertising, because for 
the first time a number of bags can be 
shown in an ad yet each is an integral 
part of a highly interesting situation. 


Baumgardner To Manage 
National Radiator Sales 


Carroll M. Baumgardner was recent- 
y elected vice-president for sales of the 
National Radiator Co., Johnstown, 
Penna. He succeeds John ie Barnes, re- 
igned. 

Mr. Baumgardner previously was ex- 
ecutive vice-president and director of 
United States Radiator Corp, Detroit, 
ind also president and director of Capi- 
al Finance Corp.. Detroit. 

Mr. Baumgardner is chairman of the 
xecutive committee of the Institute of 
Boiler & Radiator Manufacturers and a 
lirector of Plumbing & Heating Indus- 
tries Bureau, Chicago. 


HEN AT WORK — 


one of the humorous characters of 


“MEN AT WORK” 


There’s a chuckle on every page of James 
Gray’s new 64 page illustrated service 
book—with plenty of serious mailadver- 
tising production data between the lines. 


Get your FREE copy 
of ‘Men At Work” today. 
Mail the coupon. 

















; James Gray, Inc. 
LITHOGRAPHERS * LETTERCRAFTSMEN * PRINTERS 

O KAY 216 East 45th Street * New York 17 * MU 2-9000 
i GRAY! ~~ meinen 
i Uy * I 
i Company ee — pedpisimannceennen ! 
, Send a free copy 

of “Men At Work”’ ee ‘ ee ees I 
I without obligation. i 
{ City sclanncindieias __Zone a cnctmeninnanntmamteed " 
[i re | 





| 
| 








This Embiem Means REFERENCE DATA 
IT’S EASY FOR YOU (mumamss 


M D 
to Get Media and Market Data Roos summa 





When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
editorial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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SWING-O-RING 
LOOSE LEAF BINDING 


The pages never pull out because 
they are held with a large number 
of closely spaced rings. (Not 3, but 
23 rings onan 11” page). The pages 
are easily taken out because of the 
patented Swing-O-Ring construc- 
tion. Sheets lie flat and turn easily. 
Binder backbone occupies less space. 

For further information and the 
name of your nearest Swing-O- 
Ring licensee, write us today. 


Write Dept. I.M 


Swing -0-Ring, 


Division of the Fred Goat Co., Inc. 
318 DEAN ST. © BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 





BEST 


ADVERTISING BUY 
IN THE DIESEL FIELD 


WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N Y 








Since the Market Data Book Number 
s placed in a handy spot near my 
desk, you will find that over a period 
of time it is referred to quite often. 
The best way to show my apprecia- 
tion would be to send you an old 
copy with all the thumb prints prov- 
ing how often the pages have been 
turned 


—Arno O. Witt, 


Mea 
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Formica Displays Decorative Qualities of New 
Plastics Pattern 





A NEW PATTERN in plastics is "Moonglo", demonstrated in this picture of The Formica Co.'s 
booth built for the New York plastics exposition on Sept. 27. The crescent moon reveals a 
revolving disc which displays the Moonglo pattern's six colors. J. Roger White, vice president 
in charge of sales for the Formica Co., Cincinnati, stops at the booth to check display feature 
designed to emphasize the combination of beauty and practicality. 





FWD Sales Division Reorganized 
For Specialized Market Selling 


\ series of major changes have been 
made in the FWD Sales Division, an- 
nounces R. L. Koehler, director of sales 
for FWD, pointing out that the com- 
pany is moving toward the development 
of a marketwise sales organization in the 
motor truck field. 

In the past, the FWD domestic sales 
division has operated on a geographical 
basis with zone managers and salesmen 
assigned to specific geographical ter- 
ritories. This basic organization will be 
continued Mr. Koehler said, but during 
the next year many sales supervisors 
and salesmen will be assigned to special- 
ized markets. Already the company has 
specialized fire truck salesmen and 
specialized utility salesmen in the field. 

At the company’s home office in 
Clintonville, Wis., market supervisors 
have been named who will be, in Mr. 
Koehler’s words, “walking encyclopedias 
on their own markets.” All details of 
sales and truck developments in these 
individual markets will funnel through 
this staff of market supervisors. 

\. E. Johnson, formerly assistant 
field sales manager, has been named 
supervisor of government sales. C. A. 
Rogers. who has specialized in fire 
truck sales for FWD, has been named 
supervisor in this market. Lloyd Schei- 
der, formerly assistant to FWD’s Gen- 
eral Manager Robert A. Olen, has been 
named supervisor of defense sales. Roy 
Peterson, whose work has dealt parti- 
cularly with the oil field market, 
has been named supervisor in this 


market. C. C. Cooke, formerly adminis- 


trative assistant to the director of sales, 


has been named supervisor of the order 
department. 

For the development of new markets. 
particularly the contract market and 
over-the-road haulers, Leo Polzin, for- 
merly field sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager of national accounts. 
Mr. Polzin will concentrate his efforts 
in the state of Wisconsin for the time 
being and will develop a sales organi- 
zation for handling these new markets. 

Stanley Wick, formerly manager of 
the order department, has been appoint 
ed assistant director of sales in charge 
of all office domestic sales activity; and 
Jack Kelly, formerly assistant field 
sales director, has been appointed as 
sistant director of sales in charge of ad 
ministration of field organization. 

Two new appointments were also mad: 
by FWD in tts geographical field organi 
zation. John Battes, who for the past 
three years has been FWD sales super 
visor in Northern California and Idaho 
has been named acting manager 
FWD’s Western sales zone. He fills ti 
position of Paul Schmidt, who will 
shortly be named to an important post 
in FWD’s sales organization. 

Howard Collard, formerly sales supe! 
visor in Oregon and Washington, ha 
been named acting zone manager in t! 
Southeastern States. 


Alcorn Named Ad Manager 

Douglas H. Alcorn, formerly advertis 
ing representative for Canadian St 
tioner, has been appointed advert 
ing manager. 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, as Amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 


Of Industrial Marketing published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for Oct. 1, 
1948. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared G. D. Crain, Jr., who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Publisher of the 
Industrial Marketing and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment. etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, G. D. Crain, Jr., Evanston, Il. 

Editor, Hal Burnett, Park Ridge Il. 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Manager, C. B. Groomes, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpo- 
ration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given,) 

Advertising Publications, Inc., 100 E. Ohio 
St.. Chicago, I 

G. D. Crain, Jr., 704 Michigan, Evanston, 
Ill.; Gertrude R. Crain, 704 Michigan, 
Evanston, Ill.; S. R, and A, B. Bernstein, 
9011 Blackstone Ave., Chicago; O. L. and 
M. S. Bruns, 5826 N. Whipple, Chicago; 
Kenneth C. Crain, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City; C. B. Groomes, 7524 N. Clare- 
mont Ave., Chicago; J. B. and M. R. Miller. 
109 S. 2nd Ave., Maywood, Ill.;: B. G. and 
H. M. Rehm, 4870 N. California, Chicago; 
G. L. and E. K. Hamlin, Route 1, Vandalia, 
Mich.; Jane C. Iwie, Chicago: Mary E. 
Sanders, 611 Barton Place, Evanston, IIl.: 
M. E. Crain, 909 Foster Ave., Chicago; Jessie 
W. Crain, 333 S. Madison, La Grange, Il. 


That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
urities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None, 


!. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
ippears upon the books of the company 
Ss trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 

n, the name of the person or corpora- 

n for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
Iders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona-fide 
vner; and this affiant has no reason to 
lieve that any other person, association, 
corporation has any interest direct or 
lirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
urities than as so stated bw him 


That the average number of copies of 
h issue of this publication sold or dis- 
buted, through the mails or otherwise, 
paid subscribers during the 12 months 
eceding the date shown above is (not 
uired for monthly). 


G. D. CRAIN, Jr., Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
d day of September, 1948, 
Seal) E. M. STEGER, 
Notary Public 
fy commission expires April 1, 1952.) 





ilk Plant 


‘ Monthly 





Strictly speaking—MILK PLANT MONTHLY's advertisers 
and their agency executives are not Philanthropists . . . 
when buying space they demand RESULTS. As repeat 
orders for space are so based it is easy to see that MILK 


PLANT MONTHLY really DELIVERS. 


Many of our advertisers have been in every issue for 
years . . . some since 1914 . . . Such popularity merits 
your investigation of how MILK PLANT MONTHLY can 
“Bring Home the Bacon" for YOU. 


Consult your advertising agency, or write today for 
detailed information and rates. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1929. 


Milk Plant Monthly 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 
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“min HOUSTON 
‘ PHOTOGRAPHY 


3418 WEST DALLAS @ HOUSTON 6, TEXAS 


Industrial @ Editorial @ Advertising 
16mm Productions 
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LETTER GADGETS keep those letters 
of the woste bosket ond po f 
selves mony 

getters wh 

letters er cir 

Send for circul 


Ing raale hah 2 of them 


A. MITCHELL 
11) W. Jackson Bivd 
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PAPER CEMENT 


A REAL ADHESIVE 


Preferred... ! 


FOR MORE THAN 
25 YEARS 
FOR LAYOUTS-DUMMIES- MASKING -PHOTO- 
MOUNTING and EVERY PAPER JOINING NEED 



















A size for every purpose 
Sold by Stationery, Photo and 
Artist Supply Dealers everywhere 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO 
TRENTON ~ 4 
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These reprints of re- 
cent Allen-Bradley ad- 
vertisements are part of 
an intensive campaign 
to industrial executives 
to familiarize them with 
Allen-Bradley motor 
controls. 

If you are faced with a 
major problem of product 
or prestige promotion, 
our staff is available for 
consultation and planning. 





A. H. Fensholt 


Account Executive 


The Fensholt Company 
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et ADVERTISING 


4 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, 


ILLINOIS 


Members of AAAA and 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Index to Advertisers 


Airports 130 
Airports and Air Carriers .130 
*American Artisan : : 2 
American Machinist 16-17 
*American Metal Market .148 
*American Milk Review .. .153 
*American Miller & Processor 142 
*American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers . .0ee ae 
"Architectural F orum, The 133 
*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 135 
*Associated Business Papers, The . 87 
*Associated Construction Publications 30-31 
Automotive Industries 24 
*Aviation Maintenance & Operations 151 
Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 163 
Beaverite Products, Inc. 157 
Black Diamond 156 
*Brewers Digest, The 162 
Burton-Rodgers, Inc. 23 
Business Week 96-97 
*Caminos Y Calles 149 
*Canadian Industrial Equipment 

News ‘ ; — 





*Chemical Engineering 102-103 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 82-83 
Chemical Processing Preview 52 53 
*Chilton Publications 24, 76-77,127 
Clark Publishing Co 161 
*Cleworth Publishing Co, Inc 95, 154 
*Coal Age 2nd Cover 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 
Pipeline Equipment . . .26-27 
Concrete 158 
Concrete Publishing Corp. : 158 
*Conover-Mast Corp. ..59, 84, 151, 4th Cover 
*“Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


‘Formerly Plant Purchasing Direc- 

tory) ; . 89 
*Construc tion Bulletin 30-31 
*Construction Digest 30-31, 146 


Construction Methods 91 
*Construction News Monthly 30-31, 150 
*Constructioneer 30-31, 117 
Dartnell Corp. 1°8 
Deep Water ; 18 
*Diesel Progress 166 
*Distribution Age 127 
*Dixie Contractor, The 30-31 
*Dodge Corp., F. W 145 
*Domestic Engineering 6-7 
*Domestic Engineering Catalog 

Directory 6-7 
Dorsey and Peters 167 
*Dun’s Review 155 


Catalogs 92-93 
Equipment 7 


*Electrical 
Electrical 


*Electrical Manufacturing 56-57 
*Engineering & Mining Journal 109 
Engineering News-Record 91 
*Factory Management & Maintenance 14-15 
Farm Equipment Retailing 154 
Fensholt Co... The 168 
*Food Industries 114-115 
*Food Industries Catalogs 92-93 
Food Processing Preview 52-53 


*Foundry,. The 3rd Cover 


*Fritz Publications. Ine 159 
*Fueloil & Oil Heat 157 
*Gage Publishing Co... The 56-57 
Gardner Publications, Ine 101 
Gebhardt & Brockson, Inc. 9 
*Gillette Publishing Co 149 
Grav, Ine. James 165 
Culf Publishing Co. 26-27 
“aire Publishing Co.. Inc 130 
*Heating & Ventilating 105 


*Heating. Pining & Air Conditioning 10-11 
*Hospital Management Facing 81 


‘Mluminating Fneineering Society 147 
IIiumination Prblishine Co., Ine. 163 
Industrial and Engineering 


Chemistry 28-29 
*Industrial Distribution 51 
*Industrial Fauinment News 43 
*Industrial Maintenance 163 
*Industrial Marketing 140-141 

Industrial Press, The 68-69. 105 


‘Industry & Power Insert Between 80-81 
*Institute of Radio Fraineers. The 121 


*Institutions Catalog Directory ...6-7 
*Institutions Magazine iano 
Tron Age. The 76-77 
Iron & Steel Engineers 146 
*Journal of Chemical Education 142 
*Keeney Publishing Co 2. 10-11 


*Kenfield-Davis Publishin« Co, 


143 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 136-137 


Ladle, The 164 
*Machine Design 12-13 
*“Mechinery .....-; ; ... .68-69 
*Maclean-Hunter Publ, Corp. .......... 25 
*MacKae’s Bluebook ..... ; .129 
Magazines of Industry, Inc. ; 49 
*Marine ~~ pyeditne & Shipping 

RT 6 tcorcnuh ake eke wre ce ee ka ed ai 43 
Marine News ; 18 
Marine News Directory .18 
*Mass Transportation ; 1a 
*McGraw-Hill Catalog Service ...... 92-93 
EE. MEE Baa vieaeesibecasee 32 
*McGraw-Hill International Corp. .... 75 
*MecGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. ..72-73 
*Mechanical Engineering eeedoeeeee 135 
*Metal-Working Equipment ......... 123 
*Michigan Contractor and Builder” 30-31 
*Mid-West Contractor 30-31 
*Milk Plant Monthly . . 167 
*Mill & Factory Fourth ‘Cover 
*Mining C ‘atalogs ... , . .92-93 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor ....... 30-31 
Mitchell, A. PPP rey ers 167 
Modern Industry 49 
Modern Machine Shop 101 
*Modern Railroads . .. 3S 
*Modern Railroads Publishing Co. - 55 
*National Butter and Cheese Journal 156 
*National Milk Publishing Co., Ine. 167 
National Petroleum News ... .88-89 
*National Provisioner, The 134 
*New England Construction 30-31 
*New Equipment Digest 67 
Newsweek oh 20-21 
Oil & Gas Journal 64-65 
*Olsen Publishing Co., The 156 
*Operating Engineer 45 
*Panamerican Publishing Co, 126 
*Paper Industry and Paper World, 

The daiwa bai ‘ 159 
*Penton Pub. Co. 12-13, 60-61, , 3rd Cover 
Petroleum Processing ............ 118-119 
Petroleum RKefiner ‘ . 26-27 
*Pit and Quarry 19 
*Plant Purchasing Directory (See 

a Mast Purchasing Direc- : 

TTT oY 
*Plusties World 154 
Plumbing and Heating Business 144 
ee es a ek cisnle made’ mire eee 45 
Power Equipment 95 
Prefabricated Homes 163 
*Proceeding of the I.R.E. .121 
Product estosertne 4-5 
*Purchasing 84 
Putman Publishing Co, 92-53 
*Qualified Contractor 99 
*Railway Age 111, 112 
Refinery Catalog, The 26-27 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp. 82-93 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 139 
Reply-O Products Co. 148 
*Roads and Streets 149 
*Rock Products 25 
*Siebel Publications 162 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. 

Corp. 43, 111, 112 
*Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C., 71, 125 
*Snips Magazine ; 158 
Southern Hospitals 161 
Southern Power and Industry 125 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor 30-31 
*Steel , 60-61 
*Surplus Record 22 
*Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. 47, 123 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 145 
Swing-O-Ring 166 
Technical Writing 156 
*Telephone Engineer 164 
*Texas Contractor 30-31 
*Textile Catalogs 92-93 
*Textile Industries 71 
*Textiles Panamericanos 126 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 63 
*Thomas’ Register 1 
*Timberman, The 152 
Topflight Tape Co. 156 
*Transportation Supply News 79 
Union Rubber & Asbestos: Co 167 
*Urner-Barry Co. 153 
Wagner Sign Service, Inc. .131 
Wall Street Journal, The — 
*Western Builder 30-31 
*Western Newspaper Union .162 
Wood Products 107 
*World Construction 149 
World Oil 26-27 

128 


*Yachting 


*For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER. 
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